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Robert BdaxwelL huge debts 


John Hooper In Tenerife 
and Dan Atkinson 


T HE mystery sur- 
rounding the death 
of the since dis- 
graced publisher 
Robert Maxwell 
seven years ago has been 
reopened by the sacking on 
grounds of mental iiinwia of 
the Spanish Judge who 
handled th«» original in - 
qtziry. the Guardian has 
discovered. Her dismissal 
throws donbt on her ver- 
dict, which ruled out foul 
play. 

Judge Isabel Oliva has 


been declared nnflt because 
of “permanent incapacity*'. 
Complaints and disciplin- 
ary moves against her 
stretch back to 199], the 
year of Maxwell’s death. 

The decision to remove 
her, taken by Spain’s high- 
est judicial body, the Con- 
sejo General del Poder Ju- 
dicial, casts a new light on 
the succession of confhsing, 
often bizarre, events after 
the press baron’s corpse 
was pulled from the Atlan- 
tic off the Canary Islands 
on November 5, 1991. 

She was criticised at the 
time for foiling properly to 
interview the crew and for 


not conducting proper tests 
on Maxwell’s bedroom on 
his yacht. 

Members of the Maxwell 
family were said to be ap- 
palled when they arrived to 
find people wandering 
around what ought to have 
been a sealed-off area on 
the vessel from which he Is 
thought to have fallen. 

Few of the routine scene- 
of-investlgation precau- 
tions against contamina- 
tion of evidence seemed to 
have been taken. 

Now — with the most 
serious questions raised 
about Ms Oliva’s profes- 
sional competence at the 


time of Robert Maxwell’s 
death — calls are likely for 
a new, thoroughgoing and 
independent Inquiry. 

A Guardian investigation 
has disclosed that: □ Ms 
Oliva was disciplined for 
professional misconduct in 
the year of Maxwell's 
disappearance. 

□ She has twice since been 
put on trial. 

□ Her unexplained inac- 
tion in the months after the 
Spanish inquiry helped to 
scotch plans for a separate, 
British investigation into 
the causes of the media 
tycoon’s death. 

Maxwell’s body was Iden- 


tified and examined on the 
island of Grand Canary. 
But responsibility for the 
inquiry was handed to Ms 
Oliva, a Judge in the little 
hill town of Granadilla on 
the neighbouring island of 
Tenerife. Maxwell’s yacht 
had dropped anchor on a 
stretch of coast within her 
jurisdiction at the end of its 
fetal voyage. 

Ms Oliva closed the in- 
quiry with a verdict that 
ruled out foul play. But, 
under Spanish law, she was 
not required to rule on the 
issue — vital for insurance 
purposes — of whether 
Maxwell 'committed sui- 


cide. A suicide verdict 
would have cancelled his 
insurance policies. 

Theories, some fanciful, 
have abounded since then 
suggesting, among other 
things, that the tycoon took 
his own life, that he was 
murdered by agents of — 
variously — Bulgaria. Is- 
rael and the United King- 
dom, and that he blacked 
ont when relieving himself 
over the side of his boat and 
drowned. 

This last theory, pressed 
by Kevin Maxwell's defence 
when he and his brother 
lan were tried for fraud, 
was backed by evidence 


suggesting blackouts in 
such circumstances were 
relatively common. 

Britain did not hold a sep- 
arate inquest into Max- 
well's death, despite con- 
cerns about the post- 
mortem examination and 

the h andlin g of affair s in 

Spain. 

Robert Maxwell was 
found at sea just as his in- 
ternational media empire 
was collapsing under $3 
billion of debts. 

Shortly afterwards, it 
was discovered he had used 
£425 million of pension- 
fund assets in a last bid to 
keep the group in business. 


Fury over 
new job for 
watchdog 


L ORD Neill, the 
senior lawyer ap- 
pointed by Tony 
Blair to clean up 
corruption in pub- 
lic life, has as- 
tounded colleagues and 
angered MPs by taking a lu- 
crative brief to represent 
Dame Shirley Porter, the for- 
mer Tory leader of Westmin- 
ster. council, in her fight to 
overturn a £27 million sur- 
charge for “disgraceftil and 
improper gerrymandering". 

MPs were last night incred- 
ulous that a life peer, enno- 
bled by the Prime Minister, 
should take up Dame Shir- 
ley’s case while being paid 
£8)0 a day to hold an inquiry 
Into party fending. 

His decision — taken with- 
out reference to colleagues on 
the inquiry — provoked calls 
from Labour MPs to recon- 
sider it 
Andrew Dismore, MP for 
Hendon and a former leader 
of the Labour group an West- 
minster co unci l, saidr *T am 
astounded that Lord Neill has 
taken Shirley Porter’s shil- 
ling. There must be a clear 
emfiint of interest between 
Ms-duties in looking into pro- 
bity in national and local gov- 
ernment and such a high pro- 
file case that goes to the heart 
of probity in local gov- 

P1 IIUlftTv f ” 

Peter Bradley, Labour MP 
for the Wrekin and formerly 
. deputy leader of the Labour 
group on Westminster coun- 
cil, described Lord Neill’s de- 
cision as "an extr a ordinary 
lapse of judgment". 

Mr Bradley said: “He must 
recognise that. this is a mas- 
sive propaganda coup for 
Dame Shirley Porter. This 
has dearly c omp ro m ised bis 
position. ... I a m no t ques- 
tioning big integ rity, but 1 
think wHwni questions are 
raised about his judgment 
He, above all people, should 
recognise that it is not suffi- 




' 



Shirley Porter choice of 
Lord Neil), ‘a coup’ 

dent to be free from co n flicts 
of interest It is crucial that 
he is seen to be free from 
those conflicts.” 

Lord Neill defended the 
move, in astatemenC cl aimin g 
that the cab-rank principle, 
whereby practising lawyers 
take the next case in line, 
meant he had to take the 
brief. *T confirm that I was 
instructed by solicitors Nich- 
olson. Graham and Jones to 
seek leave from the Court of 
Appeal for Dame Shirley Por- 
ter to appeal against the ad- 
verse decisions of the lower 
courts. Leave baa now been 
granted. • 

“The appeal raises impor- 

The council was 
engaged in 
gerrymandering, 
which i find is a 
disgraceful and 
improper 
purpose’ 

JohnMaglU, 
district auditor 


tant questions of law. By long 
tradition, members of the Bar 
accept instructions on what is 
called the cab-rank principle. 
They do not pick and choose 
their cases on the basis of 
popularity or unpopularity of 
the case or the client ” 

This was dismissed by Dale 
Campbell-Savours, Labour 
MP for Workington and a 
member of the Commons 
Standards and Privileges 
Committee. "It is well known 
that the cab-rank principle 
can simply be ignored by tell- 
ing your client that you are 
too busy," he said. 

Members of Lord Neill's 
Committee on Standards in 
Public Life did not want to 
comment on his decision — 
but some wore taken aback by 
it A colleague who did not 
want to be named described 
the decision as “a very stupid 
lapse by a very dever man”. 

Downing Street was last 
night distancing itself from 
the disclosure. A spokesman 
said: “It’s entirely a matter 
for Lord Neill ... It is nothing 
to do with the Government" 
The 71-year-old lord's deci- 
sion to pick up the brief 
comes at a crucial time for 
Dame Shirley. The district 
auditor John Magffl found 
her guilty of “wilful miscon- 
duct and improper and dis- 
graceful gerrymandering" 
after a seven-year investiga- 
tion into what became known 
as the "homes for votes" 
scandal. 

She, five other councillors 
and four officials were found 
guilty at selective sales of 
council houses ai the expense 
of the homeless in an attempt 
to prevent Labour winning 
the 1990 council elections. 

Last year three High Court 
[judges upheld the findings 
gpgTTwd- her and the deputy 
leader, David Weeks, brand- 
ing her a "liar" and refusing 
leave to appeal. Dame Shirley 
went back to court to restore 
her right of appeal. 



Trumpeting success . . . Nigerian fens celebrate their team’s 1-0 victory over Bulgaria in Paris yesterday 

Police prepare new hooligan sweep 
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More UK spotters ready to follow 
‘unknown army’ in France 



PomUabbfawyir, 


Stuart MUar 
and John Duncan 

ORE police spotters 
may be sent into 
France to help round 
up English football hooligans, 
it emerged last night 
No decision has been made, 
but senior officials have been 
involved in behind-the-scenes 
discussions with their French 
counterparts to prepare for 
more spotters to be "para- 
chuted” Into France to boost 
the security effort. 

As tiie operation to track 
down hooligans involved in 


the violence in Marseille con- 
tinued, intelligence sources 
also revealed that police will 
attempt to extradite hooligans 
who escape justice in France 
and make it back to Britain. 

Details of the new measures 
came as Sir Brian Hayes, the 
Football Association's head of 
security, (Mended his deci- 
sion to take a three-day break 
in Spain to fulfil a long-stand- 
ing family engagement. 

Sir Brian said critics Of his 
absence were “very ill-in- 
formed” about his role. “They 
have the wrong concept of 
what my function is,” he told 
Radio 4’s The World at One 


programme. "1 have nothing 
to do with the running of the 
policing arrangements.” 

The Home Office confirmed 
last night that the number of 
spotters In France was under 
review, but stressed that no 
formal approach had been 
made by the French. A 
spokesman said that any 
moves to draft in more would 
not be a tacit criticism of the 
French security effort 
But it might amount to rec- 
ognition that the spatters al- 
ready on the ground have 
struggled to cope because 
many at the worst offenders 
have been unknown to police. 

According to a French 
source, the man iden tified as 
the main villain of Marseille 
is not known to British offi- 
cers. He is now top of French 


police’s hooligan hit-list. 
Video surveillance of 60 to 80 
English hooligans involved in 
the Marseille violence has 
been distributed to police 
across France. 

The events in the city’s old 
port area were filmed by the 
14 British police spotters as 
well as by French police and 
closed circuit TV cameras. 

The first capture of their 
hooligan sweep was Carlton 
Maddocks, arrested two days 
ago in Montpellier and jailed 
for two months yesterday. 

The main problem faced by 
British police in trying to ex- 
tradite suspects is that only 
serious offences are normally 
considered worthy of proce- 
dures. but there were hints 
yesterday that the Govern- 
ment might be asked to ap- 


prove extradition orders for 
offences that would not usu- 
ally qualify 1 . 

“Our message to the French 
police has not changed," said 
assistant chief constable Tim 
Hollis, who is head of British 
liaison with the French. "It is 
to gather evidence, put them 
before the courts and lock 
them, up because that is the 
best deterrent we have.” 

There was a fillip for ordi- 
nary supporters yesterday 
when it was announced that 
perimeter fences would not be 
reinstalled at Toulouse's 
Stade Municipal for Eng- 
land's visit. 


Hooligans on the march, 
page 4; Sport, pagos 32 and 
23; England our England, 
Saturday, pago 1 6 
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Sentencing fiasco bill 



Damages award 
in test case 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


T HE Prison Service 
last ni gh t faced the 
prospect of paying 
milli ons of pounds 
to thousands of ex- 
prisoners after the Court of 


Appeal ruled that inmates 
who had their sentences 
wrongly calculated were en- 
titled to compensation. 

Hie award of Hawing?? yes- 
terday in a test case is the 
final act of a mast early 
release programme which 
was dabbed “the great jail* 
break of 1996'’ and which fol- 


lowed the original court rul- 
ing that the Prison Service 
had been wrongly calculating 
the release dates of thousands 
of prisoners going harfr many 
years. 

The final bill could be more 

than $30 miltinn frrr a miatalcp 

by the Prison Service lawyers 
which happened while 

Mi cha el Howard was home 

secretary. He halted the 

releases in August 1996 when 

he discovered that 541 prison- 
ers had been freed en masse 
as a result of a new sentence 
calculation manual sent to 

governors. 

The ruli n g, which will open 


the floodgates to many more 
such payments, came yester- 
day from three judges, includ- 
ing the Master of the -Rolls, 
Lord Woolf They ruled that 
an ex-prisoner, Michelle 
Evans, was entitled to £5^)00 
damages for false imprison- 
ment after she served an 
extra 59 days in Bruckhill 
Prison, Redditch, 

Worcestershire. 

The judges said the Brock- 
hill governor could not be 
held to be personally at fiaolt 
as he was applying the law as 
It then stood, but said it was 
“deeply embedded" in 
English law that somebody 


imprisoned without lawful 
authority was entitled to dam- 
ages, Irrespective of any fault 
on the part of the person 
resp onsible . 

Lord Woolf said the immi- 
nent arrival of the European 
Convention of Human Rights 
into British law meant It was 
impnaatbip to give a prison 
govern or immunity from pay- 
ing rfamgg pa in this situation. 

The ruling also means that 
any prisoner released in the 
past six years wbo had bis or 
her sentence wrongly calcu- 
lated might be able to claim 
compensation. There are 
thought to be thousands of 


prisoners whose cases fall 
within the statutory time 
limit . 

Hie issue centres on the 
way that time spent on 
remand is deducted when 
prisoners are given; concur- 
rent sentences. 

Michelle Evans whs sen- 
tenced on January 12 1996 to 
two years for robbery; nine 
months, to be served concur- 
rently, for two counts of bur- 
glary; and three months, also 
concurrent, for assault occa- 
sioning actual bodily harm. 
The way the time she spent on 
remand was set against her 
sentence meant she served SB 


days more than sbe^siKJUjJ 1 
have and was entitled to dam - 
ages, the Appeal Coort nued- 


^rfiTbeUeved tbat are 
already at least 40 fortber 
cases in the 

dreds more are exp ected a s 
news of the judgment spreads. 

Paul Cavadino of tne 
National Association for care 

and Resettlement ofOffenders 

said the Treasury should and 
the money to pay the bill so 
that the Prison Service did 
not have to cut Its budget 


“This was an honest mis- 
take in the light of what the 
Prison Service believed the 
law to be. However* these 
prisoners were made- to save 
this time on remand twice 

over," he added. ' ' V . \ 

Harry Fletcher of the- 

Natkinal Association of Pip. 
bation Officers said that,, if 
every prisoner affected by . the 
judgment made a claim for 
compensation, the bill could 
reach £24 miHiion. 

“At a time when (he Prison 
Service is extremely hard 
pressed for cash, this is a ver- 
dict it could do without," he 
said. 


Six living in fear 
of CJD win test 
case damages 


Clare Dyer 

Legal Corr esp o n d e nt 


T HE Government feces 
an estimated £1.5 mil- 
lion compensation bill 
after six young adults, who 
risk developing Creutzfeld Ja- 
kob Disease from human 
growth hormone treatment 
they received as children, 
won test cases yesterday. 

The six, whose awards were 

between £3.500 and £300,000, 
suffer depression, anxiety, 
panic attacks and other psy- 
chological problems from the 
fear of developing the disease, 
which causes dementia and 
rapid death. 

They were .among nearly 
2,000 children with stunted 
growth who received injec- 
tions of the hormone between 
1959 and 1985, when the treat- 
ment was halted after the first 
deaths in the United States. 


Some batches of the hor- 
mone, made from the pituitar- 
iea of cadavers, were contami- 


nated. The disease can take 
up to 30 years to incubate. 

Another 40 or so claimants 
will now have damages as- 
sessed. These will depend on 
the severity of the psychologi- 
cal fllnoaa and financ ial loss, 

for example losing the chance 
of a well-paid career. 

The High Court judgment 
against the Department of J 
Health and the government- 
run Medical Research Coun- 
cil was delivered by Mr Jus- 
tice Morland, sitting at 
Lincoln crown court 

Of the 2,000 who received 
the treatment 25 have died 

from CJD and two are dying. 
Compensation for the 22 
deaths for which the Govern- 
ment was held liable — those 
who received injections after 
July 1 1977 — is expected to 
total £2^5 million. 



Justin Parkes outside the court yesterday. He won £3,500 
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Blair does the honours for 
end of the peer show 


Lucy Ward 


M ELVYN Bra® and the 
television entrepre- 
neur Waheed Alii are 
today among a list of working 
peers Intended by Tony Blair 
to dilute Tory domination of 
the House of Lords. They 
were condemned by Tories as 
a siring of 'Tony's cronies". 

The 27-strong list of life 
peers — the second issued by 
Mr Blair — includes 18 nomi- 
nated by the Prime Minister, 
together with five Tories — 
among them the former Chan- 
cellor and ardent Euro-sceptic 
Norman Lamont — and four 
Liberal Democrats. 

Labour’s nominees, drawn 
from business, public affairs 
and the trade unions as well 
as the Labour movement; in- 
cluded party donors and 
members of the close Blair 
circle so derided by the 
Tories. There was also, as 
widely leaked, a peerage for 
outgoing party general secre- 
tary Tom Sawyer. 


But there was little evidence 
of the expected Influence of 
Cool Britannia, other than Mr 
Am 34-year-cdd boss of Planet 
24 and friend of Peter Mandel- 
son. and the arts broadcaster 
and Blair supporter Mr Bragg. 
He said yesterday he was pre- 
paring to vote for the abolition 
of his hereditary colleagues 
and urged people to ca ^ him 
MeJvyn rather than use his 
new tide. 

The list includes Northern 
Foods chairman Christopher 
Backing — who once insisted 
he did not want to become an 
active politician — and politi- 
cal consultant Mary Goudie. a 
fundraiser and behind the 
scenes party fixer in the lead- 
up to the 1997 election. 

The Tories, whose 474 peers 
— before today’s list — far 
outweigh the 156 taking the 
Labour whip, claimed Mr 
Blair’s choices reflected 
Labour's desire to “turn the 
House of Lords into the Gov- 
ernment's poodle”. Reform of 
the Lords will start with a bill 
next autumn to abolish the 



Mehryn Bragg: urged people 
not to use his new title 


voting rights of hereditary 
peers, but the Government 
has yet to decide on the 
second stage. 

Conservative deputy chair- 
man Michael Ancram said the 
Labour peers had “one thing in 
common: they can all be relied 
on to do exactly what the Prime 
Minister tells them." 


The weather in Europe 
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NFL Etxope American Footbalt End Zone. 
&A0 Auatralan Rufoe Foatbek BOO 
■Union South Afcfcav Wand -Live, 
i Powoman. ■MUM T ria l d on. World 


sa» 


cup. 1MQ WorW Sport SpedaL HOO 

jp Phone-in. 12.15 Golf: 


BBC World 


Foorbat Wcrld Cup) 

Ewopean Grand Rrfct ifl Pownw . 
3.19 Foolbak Worid Cry) PhavHn 400 
Rugby Unton. 700 Close. 


7.00am World News. 700 Ploying tor 
Glory. 8.00 World News. BOO Jeremy 
Ckrkson's Motoworid. 900 World News. 
030 HardTak. 10X0 Worid News. 7000 
Correspondent HOO WarM HearSnes. 
tlOS Pofo to Pole. 12.00 World Nows. 
12JO Jeremy Cfarkson's Motorwcrtd. VOO 
Worid News. TOO This Week ZOO World 
Heodfoes. ZM HoOnn 3 jOO World 
News. UO Jeremy Ctartson’s Motanworid. 
4.00 Worid Heodlnes. 4.03 When Rover 
Met BMW 8.00 World Headknes BOB 
Pde to Polo. Boo Wold News, lao 
Hofcfav - Fasten Your Seatbek TOO World 
News. 700 The; Weok BOO World News, 
mo Correspondord. «J»0 World 
Hoocarvec. 8.03 Horton. 10 World 
News. KUO Jeremy Ctarteon's 
Motoworid. HjOO World News. 1130 Hard 


Earaport 


• AstofEuMul 

700 Foottxdt Worid Cig). IvOO Terads. 
S.OO Foalbel South Korea v Meodco - 
Uve. 7.90 Fodbek Warfo Cup - Lo Match. 
■30 AiHetfoe: Ericsson GP- Uve. 10.00 
Mot ac y cl ng. 1100 Footbai 200 Ctose. 


Sky 1 


8J>0 Deify and hs Friends. &30 Ufoaforoa. 

9J30 Wld West Cowboys ct Moo Moon. 


Sinarhunan Samisol Syber-Sgued. 
ItUW What-a-Mess. 10 l 30 Orson and 


TaBc 1200 World News. 1200 SftMeon's 
45 Whan 


World. lOO Worid Heedtoes 105 t 

Rover Met BMW. ZOO Nom. 200 Jeramy 
CiarKson's Maorworid. 3.00 News. 200 
Correspondent 4^10 News. ■UO 
Simpson's World BvOO World News. 9^0 
Hard Talk BOO News. BOO This Week 


Radio « 


Ofato. HO* Gnmee Worid OrraOxs. ILOO 
Tarzat The Epic Advantwo. 100 WWF 
Wre e W ig. 300 Kuna Fu4A0Sle Trok. 
9JM> Star Trelc The Need OoneraOcn. 6^0 
Stv Trelc Deep Space Nkte. 700 Xena 
Wjntar fWncese. 500 Hercules: The 
Legendary Jouneys. BOO Butty the 
Vrnnpn Stayer. KZOO Cops. 1000 Cope. 
1100 South Paris WOO Kteried_WBh 
Chicken. 1200 Showbiz Weekly. 1200 
The Movie Show. 100 UR 5. 200 Drawn 
On. 200 Dream On. BOO Long Ray. 


Television and radio — Sunday 


BOOem Model MUa BM Tetabfobkfi. 
BOO Breekfata wto Frost MOO The 
Good Book GuktaL Mv«5 Fks* UghL US 
See Haw. 1t45 Touched By on AngeL 


ordy) News in German. 500 Nm 505 
Sunday SparteworkL 700 News. 701 A 
Question at Eiaope. 500 Newedaek 800 


Ray ol the Week Way Upskeom. 
Namhour. IfJDO News. 1106 tM 


CouibyRe.100 On the Record, 
he E Fees. 2. 


ISO The E Flis.200 EsstEndera. 305 
FUfc Cokaifoo; A Sttfoh In Crime. 405 
Cartoon. 445 A Press Among Men. 5.13 
Wcrld Cup 98 Uve. 709 Nem. 705 
Regtanal News. 700 Raff’s Amazing Worid 
oi AindL BOO Songs at Praise. BOO 
Only Fools and Horses. BOO Berkeley 
Squaw. MOO Cfoee TtaletlBna. 1120 
News. 1135 Everyman. ttJtS Worid Cup 


I Write On. 

HAS Britain Today- rtOO Musk Rorievr. 
1200 Nowsdesk 1200 Hssffh UsSrez. 


1245 Sparta Round-Up. IjOO News. UM 
I Ereope. LBS I 


AQuastfonofEreope.' 

200 Nowsdesk. 200 Waatway Access. 
245 Britain Today. 300 Newsdask 300 
Pick of the World. 4JOO ttowsdoy. 400 
Meridian Featmi 500 News. 505 MMte 


On. S.M Sports Romd-Up. 500 The - 
Worid Today. 600 The World Today. 


98. 125 Wfc Capa and Robbers. 249 
B8CNaweZ4. 


Weather. 250 I 


Sky Martas Screen 1 


BBC 2 


7O0n Open University. 19 Suenoc 
Worid Sparesh. 500 FbemteiSem. BOO 
The Prince at Attends. 1005 The 
Adventures of Shrtey Hoknes. MOO Ftiy 
Booked, loo The Senpeana. 123 Sunday 
Q» Kta ta»l 200 Around W e stn b Mha . 
200 Suiday Grandstand. 293 BBC 
Yoreig Musicians -96. 800 WhOsver 
Happened lo the Lfteiy Lads? 500 The 
Money Programme. BOO FraucBiustars. 
BOS Survival GMdec Mertn^fo. 805 
FUfc Trwfosd n Space. WOO Aksxei 
Sayto-B Merry-Go-Rnmd. «1S0 FUfc 
EnaBar. Z« Weather. 215 Cfose 300 
Leamfeig Zone 605 Open Urevoretty. 


OArtra 

700 Tha Seven Year McIl BOO 
Stagecoach. HOO Dslac JA Returns, 
too The Scrran Yes boh. 200 
Stagecooch. 500 Bed ot Rcaae 700 
□Mas JA Hotume BuOO Rattled. HOO 
Smotai. 1205 Cover Me 230 Ho l iirei: 
BtootOne. 400 How I Won the War. 


Sky Movies Sctbwi 2 


• Astra 


700 Great Day. 220 A Trelfo Central 
Pack 235 InvWbfo Mom. 11M Great Day. 


Haus. 4.15 


• htatad 

7O0aai World News. 700 Badger and 
Badger. 705 Jeckanory Gold. 200 Jiita 
Jekyi end Hsrlet Hyde 15 Gel Ycv* 
Own Back 800 Out cd Tune. BOB Bue 
Ptaer. BOO The I 
Topi 


I The I 

h: Part One. 500 
i Dregonhaart. MOB 
i Doatny Tima on tha 
i The Movie Show. 2* 
Roorrenaee. *06 The Averting AngeL 
505 Joseph: Part One 


Sky Sports 


r. BOO The Eye ot the Dragon. SOS 
iff the Pope 10OS Style Chaftenge. 
n -Can’t Cook Wont Cook 1130 


• Astra 

700 Sports LMknIHd. BJOO Worid Sport 


SpectaL 800 Rebel Sparta. 900 Aembica 


BalyMssangeL 1228 To the Manor Bom. 
1255 Animal HospHaL 125 KFroy. 206 
Style Chafanpa. 230 Cent Cook Won’t 
Cook 300 BalyMssangeL 305 Noddy. 
*.M The Rreffy Wld Show. 408 Bue 


Qz Style BOO Faskm. MOO MMaoparte 
World Hi 


Pete. 500 The Eye of the Dragon. BOO 
.. _ id Newel 


. HOO GoH. 200 God. 230 
FBBkax. 700 Motorepon 700 Rugby 
League. BOO Terete. MOO Footed. UM 
Fastrae 12M Goff. 215 FoatbeL 300 
Cricket Leicestershire v KenL BOO Cbse 


Top ot the Pope. 800 World 1 

Worid Weteher. 500 Antiques Roadshow. 
700 Ripping Yame MOO WdrkJ News. 
MOO Blackeddar Goes Forth. 1200 
Songs at Praise 1200 A Woman Cdted 
Srreth. 103 The Write to Chooee 


Eunnport 


• Eutetsat 

700n World News. 700 (nefia Busfoess 
Report. 200 Worid News. BOO Jeremy 
Uarkson'a Motorworid. BOO Worid News. 
230 I Hand T^ MOO Worid News. MOO 
ThoMfo*. tfcOO World Headtees 1t09 
Whan Rovte Met BMW. 1200 World News. 
-BOO Jeremy Ctarksons Motorworid 100 
Woridtewi lOO Hart Talk 200 World 
Heetenes. 205 Pole to Pd& 200 Worid 
Clatkeon’s Matewcrid. 
JS 0 * 1 Neyri - 4 - n Dateline London. 
BOO Worid Heodines. 905 Honaon. 800 
500 Future Fantastic. 700 
W^ HmAwc. 705 When Raver Met 
BMW. 200 World News. 800 Skrpson-s 
W«W. 8.00 World News. BOB Pete to 
WlOO World News. MOO Jeramy 
Oerkson’s Matewcrid. MOO World News. 
1130 Fted Talk 1200 Worid News. 
I^.R^^-LOOWcrWHoeranes. 
109 USA Dked 130 This Week 200 
News. 200 Top Goar. 300 News. 300 


• Aata/Eutebat 

700 Foote* MOO I , . 

GnlRb WairvUp - Live. 1006 Footbrt. 
HOO MatcreyeB iw- Spentth Grand Pitt - 
Uve. 200 Terete. 400 Terete Hafe ATP 
TorenamenL 600 Moto ro y ck ngc Spenbfa 
Graid Pi*. 700 FootbaL 230 Foote* 
Jamteca v Croda - Live. tLOO Footbte 
too Fbotbte loo Cfoee. 


sky 1 


• Asks 


700 The Hour ot Power. 200 Daffy and hb 
IWWWaet 


Friends. 800 Ulkaforca BOO I 
Cowboys <1 Moo Mesa. 230 Superfureei 
Samreta Syfaer-Squad. MOO Wl te A M e w 
MOO Orson and Cfhte MOO Advenbaes 
ot Stated 1200 Rescue. 1200 Saa 
Rescue. 100 Mkadeo end Other Woretare. 


200 WWF Wresting Superstore. 300 
KungFuL 400 SteTrafc 500 StreTrete 


The Neid aanersBon 800 StreTrefc Deep 
Olhe 


Forecast for the cities 

Today 
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30 T7 

s 
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31 17 
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S 

Amsterdam 
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F 
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23 tr 
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F 

Barm 

30 16 

F 

Bom 

31 IB 

F 
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S 
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30 18 

5 
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F 

Copenhagen 22 13 

S 
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S 

Crete 
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F 
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S 

Geneva 

30 17 

S 
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S 
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30 20 

S 

London 
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S 

London 
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Th 
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5 
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F 
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31 20 

5 
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S 

Nice 
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S 

Mce 
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S 
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21 12 

F 

Oslo 
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F 

Paris 
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s 

Pare 
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S 
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28 IS 

s 
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S 
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Sh 
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24 14 
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mu ear 

vooflur 

Algiers 
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Algiers _ 
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F 
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F 
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F 
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S 
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5 
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F 

Oslo 

23 14 

sn 

Oslo 

24 14 

F 

Parts 

24 13 

F 

parts 

23 15 

F 

Ffome 

29 16 

s 

Ron*.' 

2& 15 

S 

Stockholm 

22 13 

Sh 

StDdiAotat 

21 12 

sn 

Tunis 

33 21 

s 

Turfs 
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s 

Wanna 

27 17 

F 

Vienna 

23 IS 

Sh 
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Around the world 

Limchtkne ywsterday (previous day fo Americas] 
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European weather outlook 


Norway. Sweden and Denmark will become 
warmer and much more settled man in recent days 
with monte dry weather and sunny spells, 
war. FMand wffl remain 


However. FMand win remain unsettled with some 
particularly heavy ram over southern parts. Highs 
18-21C in the south, but 12-1 SC In the north. 

Low Cuiwtles, Oamtamti toetrto, 
Iwltrurl Bnit 


92.4-94.6 MH=; 68 kHz (T5UJ 

7.0Oa<B Novn Brlefng. 7.03 Sports Desk 

7.M Open Country- a -°° Today. MUM 
Home Truths. Hoo News: Loose Ends. 
17-00 News Tha Food Programme, izjo 
From Ox Own Corronndetrt. lOO News; 
Money Box. 100 (LW) News Haadtnes; 
Stopping Forecast 130 In the Chok. 155 
Weather. 2.00 News 2.» Any Oueettons? 
MO News; Any Arrswore? 3_30 Duchess 
ot DaBghL 4 OO Nows; The Satuday Play. 
BOO News; Weekend Woman's How. 

BJM Saturday PM. 530 ToSing Ptctuws. 
554 (LWl Stwteng Foment. 8 jS 4 
Stopping Forecast 7 40 News. 7.15 Live 


National Geographic 


• Aon 

5.00 In the Land of the Griretias. 8 JOO 
Troaewe Him. M.OO Nahn'e NW W rw te . 
1U0 Nature's Ntohtrrnree. HOO 

0 Kookaburras. 


S tratpate t r. 100 Cro wned Crane. 130 
CombuJ CamcEOiiuri. 2L00 Cksoo. 


UK 


from London, aoo Sahaday Review. 845 
e me Archive 


A fine, cy and vary warm day with hot sunshine in 
^xndance In most areas. Tha Low Countries and 
Switzerland wiR bo warmest with highs of 26-29C 
but Austria and Germany w« be a iftfle cooler with 
maximum temperat u res around 21-24C. 


A hot day over tha entire country wfih virtually 
un hin dered sunshine. However, tha far north-west 
of Brittany wffl become douder with the risk of late 
afternoon and evening showers, some thundery. 
Kghs wril range from 24-27C In the north, but most 
other places wtil be between 30-33C. although a 
aea breeze wffl keep the Mecfitenanean coast 
sBghtly cooler. 
kwh bwI Port uga l: 


Maps for tho Futue IN ' .. _ 

Hou: The fSvonia TnaL MJM Newt; The 
Ctasoie Sertfc EHt Brteot. HOO News. 
1115 Tho Moral Maas. 12.00 Newe; Late 
Mght an 4. Paradbe Lost h Cybenpeoa. 
12JO (FM) A ffighl Wfflt 100 News. 125 
Shari Short Saras. 130 Late Slarv Lest 
Pen*. 148 Stopping Forecast 2 jOO An 
World Scwco. 6J0 Worid News. BJ3B 
SMpoIng Fareozd. Mfl treftare Forecast 
BJM Beffs on Sunday. 


BOO Ths &fivans. MM You're Orly 

Somewh cro In Time. 8.00 Duty Free. 530 
Thtfa iStloebiaheea. 7.M The Money Pk 
fcOO DMecferee. 938 Bkiekeddar R. 
M.M One Foot in the Grave. BUNS 
Bottom. 1135 Rad Dwrel IZfl The 
Crer* SWp Presenw. 120 PaJ Merton: 
The Serate. L56 A Sfce of Life. 3^5 IDO 
Yean of Haw. Mg Shopping a N& it 

NBC Soptedh a nnef 


BBC WoiW tardea 


Hot with plenty of sunsttoe in afl areas. Sea 
breezes wa keep c oa s ta l areas cooler than rntexi 
and cloud wfl begin to bufld over north western 
Spain l^nr h tha day. ^tigha w# range between 27- 
30C over coBstai areas, but 33-37C inland. 




Rne tod sunny vrtth cooflng breeze keeping south- 
ern areas TBBSonaMy pteasart. but the north wHI be 
hot and steamy. Highs 30-32C in the north, but 26- 
ZQCintrw 

G f lBC Bl 


It Wffl 
shtne 
north. 


sun- 

toe 


BBC Worid Service tan be received In 
En^andon MW 848 kHz (463m) and in 
Western Einpo on LW 196 kHz {15T5m) 
700om Neendoy. 700 Science In Action. 
JL50 News. 8.18 The Now Euope. S^O 
MontSan Fetmsx. 9.00 NoUonal Antttem 
I® 1 Official Birthday of HM The Queen. 
0-01 News, B.» From tiw Weeklies. 9 OO 
Ouota, Unquote. -fOjOO Nwra. M.« Para 
tor Thought M.« On Your Better. MJM 
Andy KorahWa World d Music. 1100 
rjPWl nos Worid Bustaess Review. H.18 
The Worts. 1145 Sparta Aowid-Up. 1200 
Nowsdesk ttJO Crete ta the House of 
Dowd. 100 National Anthem for flwOnckil 
BWvtay at H M Tho Queen. 1M News. 
L»0 People and Ruffles. 2.00 News: (MS 
«1y) News ki Gernm 2M Worid 

Review 2.* A Jelly Good Show. 
fc45 Short Story. ZOO New shore. 4L0O 
Nows. BOB Spcrtsworid. S.00 News. 

5.05 SjCTtcvrorW. noo Notkvte Anthem 
for the Offlcol Bathdoy of H M The Queen. 
BM News BAS Sportsworid. BOO pm 
orM News h German, 7JJ0 News. 7.S 


• Asn/Eteslsot 

7 OO The News. S4» The McUughfci 
Group. 530 Eiaopo JaumoL HOO Tech 
2000. 9.50 Computer Chranietaa. «uw 
tatrenet Cute. MJM Tech 2000. HOO 
&k» Shop. 1200 Etaopenn Mwda 

LOO European Taw GaB. 
L BOO VIP. 5,00 (tear 

. BjOO Erect* a la Cate. 050 

five Star Adventure. 700 Gotten*. 500 
NaMonal Geographic T ohw l a l u n. BjOO 
finafflor. 1500 Tne Tonight Show with Jay 
Lon. ttOO Lnte Mght with Conan CTBteL 
VOO The HckBL 12JJ0 W. 100 Supar 


Sparta: Major League Basabal Live. BOO 
Hevpursw Fra 


f France. 100 Ewcudvo 
Ufostytes. 530 The TfcfceL 6^0 Travel 
Xpress. 530 kBpretfon. 530 Impketfon. 


D lB cowo ry 


• Asrvfotdsffl 


500 Dwtud e y Stack; My emtau ot Magic. 
530 Mysteries at Magic. 500 Mywerka 


at Magfc 930 Ragtag PtaneL MOO 
BMH Machines. HOO A Ontliy of 
Watte*. 1230 Arthur C Ctarte's World 


of Stonge Powers. 100 FkepowwZOOD. 
200 Justice Hex. SjOO Cfoee. 


ousSd*’ 40 ^ aneL 4j °° N * m 


+ --.QrecL BJ30 Mew*. 530 fete 
Today 540 USA Direct BjOO News. 530 
Correepondent 


Space r*w. 730 The Simpsam. 730 1... 
Sanpsera. BOO ThW Rock tan the Sun. 
Bg OThfcd Rock taw the Sun. 9J30Bewte) 
Hte 90Z10. 1500 The X Flee. 1130 Hot 
Samar Down Under. 1230 South Pak 
1230 Forever KrtgW. 130 Ttaesfiwn the 
Crypt 230 Dream On. 230 Dream On. 
330 Long Ptay. 


Wafonal GgogfapMc 


Rada 4 


• Astra 


82.4-943 MHk 198 kHz fSW) 

Nww awtag. 735 Something 


Lfodmdpod. 738 On Yow Farm. 530 
Nwvs. 535 Sunday Papers. 5M Sunday. 

R °g» 4 A ppeal 930 News. 935 
Sj^yWorshg. 548 LoUer from Airraca. 
M30 News: ftoad anlk ig House. HOO 
The Archers. 12.15 Desert Isltaid Decs. 

130 kW) News; 3Npping Forecd. 130 
CaM Coiaitty t30 Jud e kftute. 
230 The World This Weekend. 230 
Mostemind. 330 Gardeners' Question 
fof; ^gpfope's Peas. 430 the Classic 


Solan! 1200 Ecten. 130 

Africa's Big Bve. ZOO Cfoee. 

UKOoM 


PldctetheWertL 830 News; The Archers. 
5« The Barton Generation. B30JLW) 
Open Untoarilty 500 (FM) Here.. Ftent 4. 
^m foekfetfou M30 (FW News; 

Ocd-1030 JFMJAfteyws. 
1100 Nwrg Tha Wssftntaster Hour. 1230 


• Asks 

530 The Ptak Renter. 505 Ptaa rtboL 
535 Plaza Patrol 938 Take a Uttar. 
Mtatar Jems. 1035 High and Dry. M 3 B 
Blake's Seven. « 4 Q DrWhoOimbus; 
Raradise Towers. 139 BfoBreek 238 
Cany on Gkta. 430 Ttop. 5 » 


When I Laugh 730 The House ot E 


506 Fawtty^ Towers. 545 Keeping Up 
Appeermcae. 935 Open AI Hmes. M3B 
Tag^rt. 12.M Thfo Utai 135 The New. 


Stafeeman. 140 
Equalra. 330 f_ 
Shopping at Mfft 


IP The 
r. 338 


BBC Superefmuri 



«w»fopfc« tawcosL 540 frteiera 

^^tiPrayerforlh.^^r 

BBC World Swrrtca 


• AsbWEutafcot 

830 Hour of Power. 930 Interiors by 
Dfefan.930 0reemBuidere.1500 
Gardertrig by the Yard. 1030 Osmpreiy w 
Artmals. tloo Super Shop. SLOO 
Stoddwtm Marettvin. 130 Imfcta the P6A 
Tour. 230 BBC Ewspean Gaff SMb 

Cfooieng5 430 Tim and Agate 830jhe 

MdauirttaQroup. 830 Meet Ore Wreea.. 
830 VlP. 730 Dataflns. 830 C088ta«X 
Amazon. 500 StotJdwfoi Marefopn. «-0o 
The Bast te The Toolkit ShoertetijJfflF 
Leno. 1130 ProSer, 1230 The Tlckat. 


B BC World Service can be nsteved bt 
1135 Wrtn On. 


snow woi joy Lena, aoo rrangreu. 
VIP. 330 Eura^ a la Carts. «30Tto 
Tfckte 430 Travd Xgesi 
Advtrtura. 330 TheTcket 500 Srtpe 
Today. 500 Europe Today. ■ 




Oteoavonr 


tbmo Newtetek-B 
Birefoe^ ioo Newederk 130 

MO News. 50B Sports 

5M Concert Hafo 530 f&48 


• AetaMebte 

530 tMngi S30 Ffc^teML 5301M 

Sdenoe. 730 Utfmare Glide. 830 Thf 
SupemotaaL 530 Arinte X.930 
Down to Etafc 1500 UFft Oejm fo&rin- 
1100 UFO; Down to Earth. 1230 UFO: 

Deem ta Esrtk ira UvutyPtalte- 230 

Justice Flee. 330 Cfose, • ■ 



John Hooper in 

Tenerife a~d Daftra 
report or coobt not# 
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Saga of a disgraced tycoon 
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John Hooper in Santa Cruz de 
Tenerife and Dan Atkinson 
report on doubt now being 
cast on verdict of no foul play 

I NSURERS who paid out top judicial body, swirf its de- 
more than £5 million on cision to sack Ms Oliva ear- 
ths death of Robert Max- lier this month was taken on 
wen may press for a re- the basis of a string of psychi- 


■ examination of their 
liability following the sa cking 
of the Spanish judge who 
headed the inquiry into the 
tycoon's death. They may 
revive die theory that he took 
his own life, thus voiding in- 
surance cover. 

And there may be rails for 
the British authorities to hold 
their own inquest into the 
mystery of the publisher’s 
last voyage seven years ago. 
There are suggestions that 


a trie reports on her. “AH of 
them stated that the patient 
suffered from a serious dis- 
turbance caused by a persis- 
tent state of neurotic depres- 
sion”, the source said. 

Ms Oliva, who is in her 30s, 
will continue to receive a pen- 
sion equivalent to 95 per cent 
of her final salary. 

The ruling put an mid to a 
career marked by contro- 
versy and scandaL Lawyers 
she dealt with on Tenerife 


Judge Isabel Oliva's incompe- still bridle at the memory of 
tence and un professionalism her eccentric behaviour. 


effectively blocked attempts 
by Britain to obtain witness 
statements taken in the wake 
of Mr Maxwell ’s death. 

At the time, the Home 
Office said a British inquest 
would take place only if the 
tom'?, body were to enter 
..British, territory . en route to' 

Mount of Olives w Jerusa- 
lem, andVere foehpproflriate 
coroner to order it. In the 


According to a source dose 
to her inquiry, Ms Oliva gave 
an undertaking to the British 
authorities that she would 
hand over statements she had 
taken from the crew of Max- 
well's yacht so that the Regis- j 
trar-General -of Shipping 
could begin his own Invest!-. 
gaH on, utip thg^Qause of death. 
Some 4ft. to 50 attempts were 
made- tb get the documents 
from her, but without sue- 


event, no Inquest was held in cess, the source added. The 
Britain. Registrar-General, who is 

But the Registrar-General charged with investigating Robert Maxwell: vanished fr 
of Slipping in Cardiff could deaths at sea, is thought to 

have investigated the death have taken witness state- mand, Ms Oliva was sent to 
more fhUy had Ms Oliva been ments of hi s own, but these 
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Robert Maxwelh vanished from his yacht (top right) on the day creditors were due to demand the repayment ofdebts. Right: Maxwell’s funeral in Israel main photocswhzemhionn mccabe 


more forthcoming with docu- 
ments, the Guardian has been 
told. 


ments of his own, but these work in another tourist area, 
would not have been as Roquetas de Mar on the 


Immediate . 


southern coast of mainland 


Maxwell's life was insured I manded by the judicial au- 


Ms Oliva was twice repri- 1 Spain. It was not long before 


under a so-called keyman 
scheme, a policy protectliig 


thorities before she was fired. 
Once was in 1994, after the 


she was in trouble again. 

While she was on sidi 
leave, her responsibilities 


A second trial against her 
was dropped because the of- 
fence on which she had been 


Indicted was abolished in a 


reform of Spain's penal code: 
She was accused of having a 
suspect banned from his place 
of residence even though he 


companies against the loss of I civil guard reported her for ( were taken over by the senior I had not been charged. 


essential personnel. One 
group of insurers paid out 
£3B million in July 1993 in an 
out-of-court settlement with 


commandeering its helicop- judge of the provincial court 
ters for weekend jaunts with He discovered a locked ar- 
her lover. chive in her courthouse 


In the meantime, the 
He discovered a locked ar- 1 regional court had begun an 
chive in her courthouse I action to have Ms Oliva 


That scandal was reported ( which he ordered should be I stripped of her position. In 


Price Waterhouse, liquidators briefly at the time, but the broken into. Inside were November 1996 the high court 
of the debt-laden Maxwell Guardian has learned that the papers that led to Ms Oliva in Andalucia ruled she was 


Communication Corporation. 
It was disclosed last year that 
the remaining Insurers paid 
out £2 million , or about a 
tenth of the total sum as- 
sured, after a five-year battle. 

The publisher disappeared 
from his yacht on the day 
creditors were due to demand i 
the repayment of debts he was 
imnhia to meet. The keyman 
policy specifically excluded 
death by suicide. 

Although the judge was not 
required to pronounce on 


order decreeing her removal I twice being tried. 


unfit on grounds of “perma- 
nent Incapacity*’. 

Ms Oliva appealed, but on 


from the bench also shows In September 1996, she was 

she was disciplined in 1991. found not guilty of wrongful Ms Oliva appealed, hut on 
On that occasion, it was for arrest and the falsification of May 22 this year the lower 
failing to respect the jnrisdic- documents in a drugs case. A court’s decision was upheld 
tion of another judge. It is not prosecution appeal was by the Cause jo in Madrid. Its 
clear from the document rejected but the judges said 
whether this had any connec- her handling of the case had 
tion with the-Maxwell affair. been “clumsy, irregular and 


tion with the-MaxweR affair. been “clumsy, 
After her second repri- even chaotic.'’ 


It is possible insurers will 


whether Maxwell took declare the judge’s entire 


own life, it is possible insur- 
ers wfll declare her entire in- 
vestigalion to be worthless. 
^Wen-her- unfitness for "office . 
-■& highly-placed -source 
jrithin. Jlgg, Consejo General 
del Poder Judicial. Spain’s 


investigation to be worthless, 
given her unfitness fbr Office 


by the Cause jo in Madrid. Its 
ruling was published in 
Spain's official gazette on 
June 5. 


Shortly after Maxwell’s 
death. Insurers commis- 
sioned a report from char- 
tered loss adjusters Rich 
Wheeler and Co, which con- 
cluded that suicide a&a cause 
of death was “more compel- 
ling than any other”. Senior 
partner Roger Rich said at the 
time: “My recommendation to 
them is that there Is no evi- 
dence to substantiate pay- 
ment under the policy at this 
particular time.” 
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Dominique 
Baudis, the 
mayor of 
Toulouse, can 
now only hope 
that extreme 
measures for 
an easygoing 
town will 
foil the 

troublemakers 






Sir Bnan ... 

Hayes, the 

Football 

Association’s 

head of 

security, 

appeared 

shellshocked 

afterthe 

Marseille . 


flashback to Marseille . . . Riot police protect England fans from angry Tunisian supporters 


PHOTOGRAPH: JEROME OQAY 


violence 


Toulouse tries new tactics for peace 


John Duncan 
In Toulouse 


AYOR Domi- 
nique Baudis 
walked out of 
his office eight 
days ago Into 
the Friday night festivities of 
Toulouse a happy man. 

From the mayor's office in 
the Grand C-apiiole building 
which towers over Toulouse's 
largest public square, he went 
home tired but satisfied, 
eager to see France's first 
game of the World Cup when 
the tournament for which he 
and his town had planned for 
six years, would really take 
off. 

His own city, historic, 
southern French, Anglophile 
and rugby playing, bad em- 
braced football and had al- 
ready welcomed Cameroon 
and Austria to Its Stade Muni- 
cipal e the night before. 

The giant screens in the 
specially constructed village 
of culture at the Prairie des 
Filtres had attracted couples 
on a night out, fanqflm** and 
foreign visitors' to the centre 
of town. 

At night, the city had been 
alive with fans, colourful and 
celebratory, the first of five 
party nights with Toulouse 
welcoming Argentina, Japan, 
South Africa, Denmark, Nige- 
ria, Paraguay, Romania and 
England. 

The lavish festival which 
marks the start of summer in 
Toulouse, when 20,000 people 
packed the Place Capitole to 
listen to music, would happen 
in the middle of the World 
Cup party. That Friday there 
were still four matches on 
which the eyes of the world 
would be fixed. 

But as Mr Baudis walked 
home, the first England sup- 
porters were already arriving 
in Marseille for their team’s 
game three days later, most of 
them looking forward to beer, 
sunburn and soccer, a ticket 
if they could get it, a good 
time at the beach if they could 
not. 

Among them were a few 
who wanted to let the foreign- 
ers know what It means to be 
British, to teach them some 
respect But all had been 
warned the French would 
take no prisoners, the tradi- 
tional warning ahead of every 
England visit No-one wanted 
to get nicked. 

As the trickle of fans arriv- 
ing in Marseille turned into a 
torrent on Saturday after- 
noon, a crowd of England sup- 
porters gathered outside the 
Cafe Olympique. the tradi- 1 





tional post-match watering 
hote for the city’s football 
fens. 

Numbers grew throughout 
the evening, fuelled by drink 
and the confidence Inspired 
by the puzzling lack of any 
police presence, they became 
more rowdy and started to 
spill Into the road. Around 
midnight a youth stood on a 
car and as it sped away he foil 
head first, and lay uncon- 
scious for 20 minutes. The car 
behind him was kicked and 
the windows smashed, its . 
driver sped oft 

Saturday night should have 
been a warning, but was dis- 
missed by the Football 
Association head of security i 
Sir Brian Hayes as "high I 
spirits”. But it was obvious 
the lads were trying to find 
the line. What would happen 
when they crossed it? There 
was no hint of an answer. 

The lack of police outside 
Cafo Olympique was unusual 
enough to be a deliberate 
strategy. The previous night, 
when France played South Af- 
rica. a crowd of noisy French 
supporters had congregated 
at the same cafe to be met by 
police vans and riot police 
with dogs itching for action. 
The night passed peacefully. 

On Sunday afternoon, the 
crowd gathered in a bar on 
the corner of the Quai Des 
Beiges, a smaller venue with 
easy access to side streets. 
The mood was uglier than the 
night before. The England 
yobs' call to arms — "no sur- 
render, no surrender to the 
IRA” — more insistent and 
confident 

The lads inside were still 
looking for a line. When a 
group of Tunisians marched 


across the square to taunt 
them they responded with 
bottles. It was the first ex- 
change in riots and skir- 
mishes that continued for 
eight hours. By the time the 
line was drawn however, it 1 
was too late to prevent the ug- 
liness that dragged on for the , 
next two days. ; 

Bad policing cannot take 
the foil blame for what hap- I 
pened. None of those involved 
needed to behave the way 
they did. Given that everyone 
knew they would turn up 
among the peaceful majority, 
something had gone terribly 
wrong. 

A great deal of pla nn ing 
had gone into avoiding what 
happened in Marseille. The 
byword was co-operation, dis- 
cussions had gone well, the 
man liaising for British 
police. Eddie Curtis, spoke 
French and had won the 
respect of his French col- 
leagues. The British police’s 
message was that fans would 
respond to being treated well, 
and that message was firmly 
fixed in French minds. 

The confusion appears to 
have arisen because there 
were no plans to respond ap- 
propriately if plan A wasn't 
working. Added to that, the 
French police were desperate 
to project a positive image, 
not to appear heavy handed, 
even at the expense of watch- 
inga riot develop before their 
very eyes. 

Georges Querry. the head of 
security for the World Cup ex- 
plained their philosophy. “If 
we had gone in hard and 
English fans had been injured 
we would have been heavily 
criticised, as U is we have 32 
minor injuries and two seri- 
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Early closing ... a waitress prepares a sign in Toulouse explaining the curtailed hours for bars ahead of the England matchPHOTOGRAPH: Lionel bonavsjture 


ous ones. “It could have been 
much worse because you saw 
out there lads who were in- 
toxicated with drink and vio- 
lence and when you have that 
anything can happen. We de- 
cided not to take them on 
head on.” 

The day after, the British 
were supportive of French 
police’s actions. "It was 
handled very much as it 
would have been bandied in 
England," said Mr Curtis. 
“They have our full backing.” 
Not really true, of course. 
British police would never 
have allowed such a small 
group to get so hopelessly out 
of their control but Curtis 
could hardly say anything 
else. 

Problems arose because the 
culture of policing in France 
is different to that in England 
where police strategy is 
simple and well tested: iden- 
tify the problem group, con- 
tain them with force of num- 
bers, stop the yobs from 
moving, clear the area and 
create a "sterile zone", dis- 
perse bystanders, restrict ac- 


cess to alcohol and let the dis- 
turbance die of boredom If 
possible. 

It is no idle theory. This is 
exactly what happened in 
Euro 96 in Tr afalg ar Square 
after the defeat by Germany 
when England yobs threat- 
ened to rampage in central 
London. 

British police too must take 
their share of the blame. They 
had confidently told the 
French that they knew who 
all the worst hooligans were 
and they had sent spotters 
whose job was to find them, 
track them and identify them 
to French police. 

What took the spotters by 
surprise was how few of those 
who became involved in Mar- 
seille were previously known 
to police, a mere two or three 
out of 400. 

"Our problem has been that 
there are a lot of faces we 
have not seen before here in 
France." said a police source, 
"a lot of people acting like cat- 
egory C hooligans . orches- 
trating and organising, who 
are not on our files." 


Events in Marseille left 
British police in a tight spot 
Sir Brian Hayes gave a press 
conference at midnight from 
the fringes of the Sunday riot 
looking shellshocked. No 
wonder. In public his job was 
to defend what he privately 
must have recognised as ter- 
rible policing, bis priority to 
maintain good relations and 
lines of communication with 
French police while ma k in g 
sure the same basic mistakes 
were not made again when 
England travelled to Toulouse 
seven days later. 

It is Tuesday morning and 
Dominique Baudis has a diffi- 
cult decision to make. The ad- 
vice coming out of the Tou- 
louse prefecture which is 
responsible for law and order, 
was that Marseille was a 
cock-up. that better more visi- 
ble policing could deal with 
the problem. 

But what If they were 
wrong? And what if it all went 
pear shaped with 20.000 
people gathered outside his 
own office window for the 
music festival the day before 


the England match. There 
were to be no risks, be de- 
cided. The festival was post- 
poned — "can you imagine 
what would happen if hooli- 
gans rioted with 20,000 people 
In the square? I will not take 
that chance." said Mr Baudis. 

The measures taken are ex- 
treme for a town as easy-go- 
ing as Toulouse. Every other 
major street party or open air 
event has been cancelled. 
Bars and restaurants will 
shut at ll pm — an appeal by 
bar owners to stay open later 
last night and tonight was 
yesterday slapped down, de- 
spite complaints about loss of 
trade. 

Those who defy the order 
have been told by police they 
will considered a low priority 
if trouble breaks out and in- 
surance companies have 
warned they will not be cov- 
ered if they defy the ban. 

Pavement brasseres and i 
cafes must use plastic glasses 
and may not leave cans on , 
tables nor can . they „ serve j 
meals on china plates.' Booze j 
will not be sold in super- 1 


markets or garages after 
11 pm, Police officers will pat- 
rol the streets in groups of 
four, with reinforcements a 
street or two away. 

‘The problem in Marseille 
was that they let people fight 
for half an hour before they 
intervened,” said Mr Baudis. 
“The important thing os to 
show them that you are there 
on the street and ready to deal 
with them before they start” 

But will it work? Ncnme 
will say, of course. But there 
is good reason for optimism. 
Toulouse is certainly a differ- 
ent kind of town to Marseille, 
less pugnacious leas indigent 
there are no opposing Cans in 
any number likely to come 
from Romania to offer the 
English yob a spurious provo- 
cation: there is less taste for a 
fight among local youths than 
there was in Marseille; and 
there will be- less alcohol to 
stifle the inhibitions than last 
week. 

All that is left Is to hope 
,that the party, can begin again 
when England's sopportiiS 
troup out of town on Tuesday. 


Frustrated Japanese relieve scoring 
problem but not in front of goal 


World .y 
Cup 98 V; 


in to the team's training 
headquarters in France. 


Diary 


F OOTBALL and sex may 

be the two most popular 
activities among young 
men between the ages of 18 
and 30, but for the 704 players 
at the World Cup in France 
there is a lot of one and not 
much of the other just at the 
moment. 

The Japanese team are 
enduring enforced celibacy, 
but the management have 
made one small concession to 
raise team morale; a special 
delivery of pornographic 
magazines has been shipped 


THOSE old World Cup 
favourites the Three Tenors 
are cashing In. sorry, uniting 
once again, this time showing 
sparkling originality by 
recording a version of You’ll 
Never Walk Alone. Placido 
Domingo (the fat one), Jose 
Carreras (the thin one) and 
Luciano Pavarotti (the very 
Hat one) will unveil their 
gospel version of the son gin a 
concert beneath the Eiffel 
Tower on July 10. 


the sake of authenticity. “Who 
is Perry Grainger anyway? 
He's not important enough to 
warrant me missing England 
in the World Cup and that’s 
that,” said one outraged home 
owner. In answer to the 
question, we can reveal that 
Grainger was a composer and 
"Australia’s greatest 
eccentric", who stood 5ft -tins 
with flaming red hair brushed 
upwards to nearly a foot in 
height (yes, he does sound 
suspic lously like a Scottish 
football supporter). 


the city centre, the Daily 
Nation reported. 


game so the team can really 
put the wind up Romania]” 


ANGLO-Australian relations 
have hit an all time low In the 
usually serene streets of Bath 
ahead of Monday night’s clash 
between Romania and 
England. Film producers from 
Down Under have chosen 
upmarket Catherine Street to 
shoot scenes from the life of 
Percy Grainger. 

A missive was sent to each 
household asking them to 
remove their TV aerials for 
the duration of the shoot for 


LET'S hope events in Bath 
don't escalate to the scenes 
witnessed in Nairobi during 
the Cameroon- Italy match on 
Wednesday night Three 
hundred Kenyan students 
went on the rampage after a 
blackout interrupted 
televison coverage after half 
an hour at Nairobi university. 
Aimed with metal bars, 
stones and other crude 
weapons, the students 
attacked motorists, smashed 
windows and looted goods in 


ENGLAND fan Jason 
Simpson from Plymouth 

suffered two hours of agony to 
have the Three Lions symbol 
tattooed on his chest. Mr 
Simpson paid £90 for a four- 
inch high pattern identical to 
the one on the English team's 
shirts. 

He spent two hours at 
tattoo ist Bill Price's shop in 
Union Street, Plymouth, and 
the design includes “England” 
and “1998” above and below 
the tattoo. That will look good 
if England go out in this 
round. 

MEANWHILE, the England 
baked bean controversy 
rumbled on yesterday when 
the man from Heinz landed in 
Toulouse on a mission to 
persuade Glenn Hod die to lift 
the match-day bean ban, Steve 
Mariner from Heinz gets our 
vote for most pathetic PR- 
inspired quote of the World 
Cup so far: “We just hope the 
ban is lifted before Monday's 


CORRUPTION once more 
rears its ugly head in the 
world of footbalL A top Hong 
Kong soccer player pleaded 
guilty yesterday to accepting 
a bribe from a bookmaker to 
fix a World Cup qualifying 
match last year. Chan Tsz- 
kong. aged 28. admitted to 
conspiring with teammates to 
concede two goals in a World 
Cup qualifying match with 
Thailand last March in 
Bangkok. Hong Kong lost 2-0. 
Striker Chan pocketed aro und 
£16.000 from the bookmaker. 
Hong Kong's Independent 
Commission Against 
Corruption said. He was 
among 30 people arrested in a 
police operation against three 
gambling syndicates in the 
territory last week. The 
commission said there were 
suspicions that several other 
qualifying matches played by 
the Hong Kong team were also 
fixed, 

Jamie Wilson 
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T HE trial of Sion Jen- 
kins, who is 
charged with mur- 
dering his 13-year- 
old foster daughter, 
took an extraordinary turn 
yesterday when he was ques- 
tioned by his own barrister 
for only seven seconds. 

Anthony Scrivener, QC, de- 
fending, asked Jenkins: “Did 
you kill Billie-Jo Jenkins?” 
The deputy head teacher, who 
was giving evidence for the 
first time on the iath day of 
his trial, replied: “No, I didn’t 
Idll Billie-Jo.” 

The court was stunned 
when Mr Scrivener sat down 
and said: "That's all, thank 
you.” Jenkins’s only other ex- 
change with his barrister was 
to give his name. 

it is alleged that Jenkins, 
aged 40, murdered Billie-Jo 


peace 



‘She was difficult 
. . . she would 
destroy clothing 
and hurt herself 


behaviour when she would 
destroy items of clothing or 
hurt herself, ripping the 
heads off dolls.” 

Asked about the day of her 
murder, Jenkins denied there 
had been a dispute that morn- 
ing. or that Billie-Jo had 
called his wife a "bitch”. He 
said: “Billie had never used 
that kind of language, or any 
derogatory term, before.” 

On that Saturday, Billie-Jo 
and Jenkins’ two elder daugh- 
ters, Annie and Lottie, were 
to do some odd jobs to earn 
extra pocket money. The 
court heard that Billie-Jo was 
given about £1.20 a week, and 
was saving to buy trainers 
costing £28. J enkins dolled 
there was a row over which 
girl should paint the doors. 

Earlier, the court has heard 
it alleged that Jenkins blud- 
geoned Billie-Jo to death in a 
“few minutes” between car 
trips with Lottie and Annie. 
After killing her, he went off 
on a “pointless” trip to buy 
white spirit, to try to distance 
himself from the scene. 

Inside the court, Jenldns 



Formidable 
lawyer who 
misses the 
big picture 


David Hencke on public standards chief 
now representing Dame Shirley Porter 


C C\ #e ry * ve ry 

\ a clever men 
\g can some- 
V times be very 
stupid when It comes to the 
big picture,” was the ver- 
dict last night from one per- 
son who had worked 
closely with Lord Neill, the 
71-year-old chairman of the 
Committee on Standards In 
Public Life. 

The reaction was typical 
among colleagues to the 
news that Lord Neill Is now 
acting for Dame Shirley 
Porter to quash her £27 
million surcharge for “ger- 
rymandering” while she 
was Tory leader of West- 
minster council In the late 
1980s. 

Lord Neill has a formida- 
ble reputation as a lawyer. 
Unlike his predecessor. 
Lord Nolan, he has a flour- 
ishing practice In the Inner 
Temple. He is said to like 
nothing better than taking 



on a complex case before a 
senior judge In private 
chambers. His skill is said 
to be arguing over the bor- 
ing details. His success can 
save millions for grateful 
commercial clients. 

His fault, according to 
friends, is that he is some- 
times so absorbed with de- 
tail that he takes no notice 
of the bigger picture, and 
can be surprisingly unso- 
phisticated in his dealings. 
They compare him a little 
unfavourably with Lord 
Nolan, who acted as “the 
epitome of unworldliness, 
but was remarkably 
shrewd underneath”. 

Lord Neill has spent his 
life, since serving as a cap- 
tain in the Rifle Brigade at 
the end of the second world 
war, in academic or legal 
circles. He belongs to three 
top clubs, the Athenaeum, 
the Garrick and the 
Beefsteak. 

A devoted family man. 


married for over 40 years 
to Caroline, daughter of the 
late Sir Piers Debenhaxn, he 
spends much of hlw time at 
his swwii Dorset estate. He 
Is also an accomplished 
classical pianist. He has 
children — four sons and 
two daughters — and eight 
grandchildren. 

In public life he has held 
a range of appointments, 
the longest being warden of 
All Souls College, Oxford, 
for 18 years from 1977 to 
1995. He is also a former 
chairman of the Press 
Council, predecessor of the 
Press Compliants Commis- 
sion. and a former chair- 
man of the Bar CounciL 

His most prominent pub- 
lic appointment was as 
vice-chancellor of Oxford 
University from 1985 to 
1989. Here he was respon- 
sible for ensuring the uni- 
versity could raise enough 
money to keep its 
Independence. 

During the present party 
funding inquiry by the 
Committee of Standards in 
Public Life, be took evi- 
dence from Henry D rocker 
on why he had fallen out 
with Labour and Tony 
Blair’s advisers on using 
blind trusts. 

Mr Drucker was compre- 
: hensively denounced by 
i Labour after giving evi- 
dence, with the party chair- 
man, now Lord Sawyer, im- 
plying to Lord Neill that his 
fundraising advice was 
misguided and not osefnL 

Labour may not have 
realised it, but Lord Neill 
was in a remarkable posi- 
tion to decide on that mat- 
ter for himself — because 
Mr Drucker had been advis- 
ing him personally on rais- 
ing funds for Oxford Uni- 
versity 10 years previously. 


Inside the court, J enldns Lord Neill, above, who is acting for former Westminster council leader Dame Shirley 
was shown a half-foil, two- Porter, below, in her attempt to quash the £27 million surcharge for ‘gerrymandering’ 
litre container erf white spirit. 





with an 18 in metal tent spike 
while she was painting the 
patio doors of their home in 
Hastings, East Sussex, in Feb- 
ruary last year. 

Alter formally denying the 
murder, Jenkins was cross- 
examined for more than two 
hours by Richard Camden 
Pratt. QC, prosecuting. 

The court in Lewes, East 
Sussex, heard that Billie-Jo 
was a lively girl interested in 
drama. She had lived with 
Jenkins, his wife Lois, and 
their four daughters, for four- 
and-a-half years. 

. Rocking backwards and for- 
wards as he gave evidence, 
Jenkins admitted she was a 
"disturbed" child, who had 
arrived with many problems. 
“Over the years those 
receded,” he told the court 
“In the initial years [she] was 
with us, she was a difficult 
girt That was shown in her , 


which police found In his 
house after his arrest Peer- 
ing at it, .T anking said: “ I 
wasn't aware that we had that 
in our house.” 

In a witness statement 
handed to the court, Jenkins 
claimed that he and his wife 
had been so concerned about 
a prowler they wanted to 
move house. There had been 
an attempted break-in at their 
home, when a pane of glass in 
the patio door had been 
smashed and the catch forced- 
Asked why he had not 
reported this incident to the 
police, Jenkins replied: “Be- 
cause I think we had had so 
much trouble and nothing 
had been done.” He added: 
“The marks cm the door will 
still be there.” 

Billle-Jo's natural parents 
BUI and Deborah Jenkins,, 
(unrelated" to the defendant), 
stared Intently at Jenkins as 
he gave evidence. 

Jenkins denies murder. The 
trial was adjourned by Mr 
Justice Gage until Tuesday. 



Biggest council 
scandal of 
the century 


David Hencke 


T HE "homes for votes” 
scandal at Conservative- 
controlled Westminster 
council was the biggest local 
government corruption story 
this century. 

The scale of the surcharges 
dwarfed all other scandals — 
Including findings against 
Liverpool council's Militant- 
led authority, and Labour- 
controlled Lambeth. 

Westminster was at the 
time one of Lady Thatcher's 
favourite authorities with a 
reputation for low commu- 
nity charges and efficient 


public services. Its leader. 
Dame Shirley Porter, was a 
national figure with a similar 
reputation to Lady Thatcher 
as an "Iron lady”. 

The auditor’s investigation 
was sparked by complaints 
from Labour councillors after 
internal council documents 
were leaked. The findings, 
after a seven-year inquiry, 
were devastating for Dame 
Shirley. • 

She was found guilty of 
“wilfUl-misconduct" and "dis- 
graceful and improper gerry- 
mandering” In an attempt to 
make sure the Conservatives 
retained control of the au- 
thority in 1990. The scandal 


centred around Dame Shirley 
ordering the designation of 
eight council wards for a 
huge sale of council homes so 
they could move out potential 
Labour voters and hold the 
council seats. 

The pcdicy cost the council 
£27 million and Dame Shirley 
and her deputy, David Weeks, 
have both been surcharged by 
the auditors to repay all the 
money. 

Last year Dame Shirley 
took the auditor to the High 
Court in an attempt to have 
the findings quashed. Lord 
Justice Rose threw this out, 
declaring that Dame Shirley 
and Mr Weeks “lied to us as 
they have done to the auditor 
because they had the ulterior 
purpose of altering the 
electorate". 

The appeal judges said: 
“Their purpose throughout 
was to achieve unlawful elec- 
toral advantage. Knowledge 
of the unlawfulness and such 
deliberate dressing-up both, 
inevitably, point to — and we 
find — wilful misconduct on 
behalf of each of them.” 
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Davfd Sharrock 
In Jerusalem 


T HE brother of a Scots- 
man who died in suspi- 
cious circumstances In 
an Israeli jail two months ago 
yesterday bitterly criticised 
the authorities for failing to 
reveal that they had removed 
and kept his heart. 

Jimmy Sinclair, whose 
brother, Alisdair, was being 
held on suspicion of smug- 
gling drugs when he died, 
said his family had been dealt 
“insult after insult” by IsraeL 
According to Israeli police, 
on April 15 Alisdair Sinclair 
banged hims elf in a cell with 
his shoelaces after admitting 
to smuggling ecstasy into the 
country. But they have pro- 
duced no evidence, the family 
says. 

After complex negotiations 
to have his body repatriated 
to Scotland for burial. Mr Sin- 
clair hired a cr imin al pathol- 
ogist to re-examine the body. 
He discovered that the heart 
was missing. 

Mr Sinclair said that at 
first the Israelis refused to 
take him seriously, and then 
only grudgingly agreed to 
send the heart back to Scot- 
land earlier this month. 

Israel's Abu Kabir forensic 
institute said the organ had 
been needed for further ex- 


amination following an initial 
autopsy, contradicting a 
police statement to the Guard- 
ian at the time of the death 
that no autopsy had been car- 
ried out- 1 

“We don't detail what we 
removed or how until we’ve 
completed the investigation,” ! 
Yona Tanenbaum, an official 
at the institute, said. 

“This is a misappropria- 
tion, if not a theft, and it 
shows incredible insensitiv- 
ity, if not incompetence,” 
■T immy Sinclair said yester- 
day. “I’ve always regarded 
the Jews as religious people 
and 1 am just shattered that 
they can show so little feeling 
to the most important part of 
the body. They know it’s 
where the spirit resides. 

“They sent the body home 
with a box which they said 
were all his personal effects. 
It contained some women’s 
clothes and torn sheets. We 
never got back Alisdair's 
hand-made boots, which he al- 
ways wore, nor his wallet and 
passport 

"Now we have the heart, I 
am having DNA tests con- 
ducted to make sure ft really 
is his heart We have never 
received an apology for the 
anguish this has caused us.” 

A spokeswoman at the Brit- 
ish embassy in Tel Aviv said 
diplomats were "concerned 
and disturbed” by the - inci- 


dent but regarded the matter couriers, 
as dosed. She said the clr- tee again 
cumstances of Mr Sinclair's has p 
death were still under have 
investigation. before be; 

Jimmy Sinclair believes his and that 
brother was throttled by his have diet 
jailers as a warning to other stances in 
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Advertisement 


Get the facts about HRT 


There are long walks and hikes up mountains, then thete is a 
100km trek through the Sahara desert. (Be warned this ain't no pmic) 
From 14-22 November 1998, you'0 trek across one of the most 
extreme landscapes on earth. You wQI go where few, save nomads 
and carnets have gone before, guided by laureg tribesmen over 
breathtaking dunes and across endless shifting sands, camping each 
night by remote oasis under the stars. 

Not to mention the satisfaction of raising money for Macmillan 
Cancer Relief, who fund specialist nurses, doctors and buildings for 
cancer treatment and care. 

Get your desert boots on, call 01 344 873 920 

or dp the coupon below. 


habitat summer sale 


NOWON 


For the location and opening times of your nearest store telephone 0645 334433 


Any woman approaching 
or going through the 
menopause today has the 
option of taking HRT - 
the biggest land most 
controversial) issue in 
women's health since the 
advent of the Pill. 
Understanding HRT and the 
Menopause arms you with 
the essential facts to decide 
if it’s right for you. 

This invaluable guide' from 
Which? will help you weigh 
up for yourself the pros and 
cons of hormone replacement 
therapy. Honest, reliable, 
informative and highly 
readable, it looks at many 
vital issues, including: 
a symptoms and signs of the 
menopause • managing the 
menopause with or without 
HRT • breast cancer and 
the links between cancer 
and hormone treatment 
■ osteoporosis • the importance 


of diet, exercise and stress 
management • the need for 
regular screening and health 
checks • and more besides! 
Understanding HRT and the 
Menopause gives women the 
opportunity to take control 
at a challenging time in their 
lives and make a truly 
informed, responsible 
decision about their health. 
Why don’t you invest in a 
copy today? 

Understanding HRT and the 
Menopause costs just £9.99 
(P&P FREE). To order, send 
your name and address, the 
book title and your payment 
(cheque made payable to 
Which? Ltd or credit card 
number with expiry date) to: 
Which?, PO Box 89, Dept 
SP268, Hertford, SG14 1TB. 
Orders are normally despatched 

within 14 days of receipt. 
Full refund if not 
satisfied. 
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British scientist 
held in Bolivia 
on drug charges 


Academics 
urge FO to 
seek woman’s 
release 


Duncan Campbell 

Crime Corr esp ondent 


A LEADING British an- 
thropologist and nov- 
elist who has taken 
the part of the Boliv- 
ian coca farmers in their 
battle with the government. Is 
being held in a Jail in La Paz 
accused of drug trafficking. 

Members of the academic 
community In Britain are pe- 
titioning the Foreign Office to , 
intervene on her behalf. 

Alison Spedding, aged 36, 1 
was arrested in a police raid 
at her home in La Paz on 
March 30, after a tip-off. 

She was said to have had 
two kilos of cannabis and has 
been charged with narcotics 
trafficking, which carries a 
sentence of up to 25 years. She 
has also been accused of 
“criminal association” and. 
“inducement to corruption". 

Dr Spedding has been in- 
volved in Bolivia as an an- 
thropologist since 1985 and 
has been living there since 
1989. She is a lecturer in 
social anthropology at San 
Andres university and is 
respected in the anthropologi- 
cal community as an expert 
on the Aymara culture. 

More significantly, she has 
been prominent In speaking 
out on behalf of the cocaieros, 
the coca farmers under pres- 
sure from, the Bolivian gov- 



Alison Spedding 
‘political scapegoat* fears 

eminent to destroy their 
crops because they can be 
used in cocaine manufacture. 
Other expatriates in Bolivia 
say sbe has studied the his- 
tory of the traditional and 
religious uses of coca leaves 
and has made plain her oppo- 
sition to the destruction of 
crops now taking place, 
partly under pressure from 
the US government 

Dr Spedding was arrested 
just before she was to return 
to England on holiday. She 
had $2,500 (about £1,500) with 
her, and this is being used as 
evidence that she must have 
been involved in trafficking. , 
Her cash was confiscated and 
her bank account frozen, de- 1 
spite the feet that she had five | 
years of university pay slips 
showing the tax sbe had paid. 

"There is absolutely no way 
that she is involved in traf- 
ficking,” said her mother, 
Maureen Raybould. who lives 


in WincQfisham, Surrey. “Sbe 
lives very simply. Her aca- 
demic work is file only thin g 
of importance to her. It ap- 
pears she is being used as a 
political scapegoat" 

Dr Spedding grew up in 
Maidenhead and Reading and 
studied at King's College, 
Cambridge. After taking her 
master's degree she travelled, 
then studied far her doctorate 
at the London School of Eco- 
nomics. Sbe has written an 
historical-fantasy trilogy of 
which the second volume was 
published last month by 
HarperCofiins. 

Her job inside the prison is 
teaching English, and she 
shares a cell with seven 
women and their babies. She 
is also putting a young Boliv- 
ian through university at her 
own expense. But her friends 
and family are concerned be- 
cause she is suffering from 
typhoid, salmonella and para- 
sites for which she was hop- 
ing to receive treatment in 
England. Her court hearing is 
scheduled for October. 

Fellow anthropologists 
from the LSE, Goldsmiths, 
Cambridge, Essex, Lampeter 
and Liverpool universities 
have contacted Baroness Sy- 
mons. the consular minister. 
Academics at universities in 
the US and Canada have also 
offered their support 

A spokesman for the Boliv- 
ian embassy in London said 
the quantity of drugs alleg- 
edly found by police indicated 

it was not merely for her per- 
sonal use. All drug possession 
carries a custodial sentence. 

The Bolivian government is 
anxious to demonstrate to the 
international community that 
it is tough on drugs. 
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The righttype . . . a regular visitor enjoys the sun in Frinton, JEssex, where residents are trying to repel the wrong 

Frinton Canutes face tide of alcohol 


nuarkBi Mcofl 


A T exactly 5pm the 
shutters come down 
in the pretty seaside 
town of Frinton in 
Essex. Night has arrived and 
the entertainment is over — 


for the moment at least. Doors 
lock, the fishmonger and the 
butcher wipe their surfaces 
rfpan. Across Connaught Ave- 
nue, Robin Cooper locks up 
Blowers and Coopers, the 
ironmonger and the oldest 
business in town. On July 24. 
he will close the doors for 
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CLUB CLASS FROM PORTSMOUTH FROM ONLY £7. 


You just need to know where to find them. 

Try 1 our luxurious Club Class lounge en route from Portsmouth to Lc Havre or Cherbourg. 
There you'll see our staff carrying silver trays with tea. cofTee and newspapers, gratis. 

Passengers in Club Cabins and Suites will see the same helpful faces in the 
morning, serving complimentary continental breakfasts. 

If you're travelling to Spain, another likely spot is at the door of your 
Club Cabin or Suite. Holding ice buckets, pouring free champagne which 
you can enjoy as you take in the sea views or satellite 
TV and a comfortable double bed. 

Indeed, our staff are an important reason why you should consider upgrading to 
Club Class on our sailings from Portsmouth to France la supplement from just C.7 per person gets you 
access to our sumptuous Club Lounge). 

Who says you can't get the staff these days? They’re on 

P&O European Ferries from Portsmouth and they’re waiting to serve. 

For reservations call 0990 980 555. For a brochure call 0870 9000 212. Or see your travel agent. 

racihnes van' between ships. 


PORTSMOUTH 

BILBAO CHERBOURG LE HAVRE 


P&OX 

European Ferries 


good and the purveyors erf 
booze might move ire “1 ob- 
ject strongly," said one el- 
derly lady who has lived in 
Frinton tor 45 years. "It will 
bring In the wrong type." 

Few of the town's 6,000 resi- 
dents want their names men- 
tioned, most start their con- 
versations “This may sound a 
bit snobby but . . 

The problem is that Mr 
Cooper sold his shop, which 
was built In 1912, to a devel- 
oper who in turn has invited 
the brewery business, J-D. 
Wetherspoon, to open a pub. 
Frinton has never had to deal 
with a pub before and the res- 
idents are not keen about the 
idea. 

To get to Frinton. which is 1 
near the wilder resort of Clac- 
ton, the visitor has to pass 
over a rail crossing. To the 
locals the gate Is called 
Checkpoint Charlie, a barrier 
which protects the genteel 
from the outside world. 

Once through the gate, 
Frinton is home to many 
people who ara whilin g away 
their final jtears. In'the l99r 
census, there were U 8 people 
who were over 90 years old. 
There were exactly the same 
number aged 18 and 19. The 
numbers between the ages of 
70 and 90 totalled 1,281 while 
those between 18 and 40 
reached only 517. “As the 90- 
year-olds are carried out the 
65-year-olds move in," said 
one resident 

Wetherspoon. as everybody 
in town acknowledges, are 
the best of a bad lot “It's diffi- 
cult to find anyone with any- 
thing to say against them," 
said Roy Caddick, secretary 
of the Frinton residents 
association. “They are very 


Frinton’s Six 
Commandments 


□ tees No building on 
the estate must exist for the 
sale of excitable liquour (no 
pubs). 

a Two: No buildings must 
be used as a fever or small- 
pox hospital. 

□ Three: No swing gates 
on any plots adjoining a 
road. 

□ Four No hut or shed, 
caravan or house on wheels 
shall be allowed on the 
estate. 

□ Five: The vendor shall 
not authorise tripe boilers, 
horse slaughterers, soap 
boilers, tallow meiters or 
any noxious or offensive 
trade on the estate. 

□ Six: You can't sink or 
use a cesspool or dead well 
on the estate. 


big money, they are ex- 
tremely reputable and they 
have proper rules. They do 
not play music and they don't 
want extended licensing 
hours." 

The brewers say they will 1 
invest £600.000 in the town 
and create new jobs. The resi- 
dents do not care. "There are 
areas and areas, bad and good 
and Connaught Avenue has 
been going down hill for the 
last few years.” said Irene 
Woodrow, aged 76. who de- 
clared she viewed the pro- 
posal "with horror”. 

The town's defence goes 


back to late In the last cen- . 
tury when it was bought from -- 
the company that had devel- 
oped Clacton- The purchaser ■ 
was Richard Cooper who' 
founded the town with strong 
rules to make it select "The 
Cooper estate insisted on the 
strictest covenants," said. Mr 
Caddick's wife, Jane: 

Among these rules were the 
laws that no tanneries, casd- 
lemakers or pubs would be 
allowed. And no cesspools 
either. 

"Frinton became popular 
between the wars because 
France was smashed up. The 
Churchills were regulars. 
Winston was once seen beat- 
ing his son. Randolph, on the 
esplanade. 

“Mr Cooper made It select 
and that's why those famous 
people came here, because . 
they discovered the hoi polloi 
didn't.' 1 said Mr Caddick. 

In 1991 a similar scandal 
broke in Frinton when a fish 
and chip shop was opened. . 
The ensuing row, which the' 
residents' association lostylgd 
to editorials in broadsheet "* 
newspapers and television** ' 
reports in Australia. 

The residents' association 
met on Thursday to consider 
the planning application. Yes- 
terday Mr Caddick faxed the 
company requesting a meet- 
ing. 

He promised the associa- 
tion. which represents one- 
third of the households, 
would be reasonable if the 
company played felriy. But he 
pointed out that it has already ' 
derailed two previous at- 
tempts to open pubs in 
Frinton. 

"Battle will commence on 
July 6.” he said with relish. 
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Gyp^y residents look on as a Czech television crew reports from Maticni Street in Dsti Nad Labem. The town plans to build a wall there to segregate the Gypsies phoixxswph&sean cyojjjp 

Czech Gypsies fear ghetto wall 


lanTraynor 
In Usti Had Labem 


T HE WALL on.Maticnl 
Street has not been 
built yet The shame 
and the indignity 
aroused by the very 
idea of the wall mean that it 
may never be built But the 
bitter feud raging in this 
small, grimy north Bohemian 
town about “whites and 
Macks” — Czechs and Gypsies 
— and the wan to segregate 
the one from the other mari e a 
new and alarming departure 
in contemporary European 
racism. - 

For the Czechs of Maticni 
Street apartheid is impera- 
tive . *The wall’s the only 
solution," says Jaroslav 
Kopehfcs^ aged 53, an electri- 
cian who lives around the 
corner from the target of the 
Czech ire, two dilapidated 
Mocks of flats housing 104 
Czech Gypsies, or Roma. "The | 
Gypsies get drunk, they make 
a racket at night they pile up 
the rubbish till the rats come 
and then they play with the 
rats. No wonder we want the 
walL It's unbearable.” 

For (he Gypsies of Maticni 
Street lodged by the council 
in what is supposed to be tem- 
porary housing with no hot 
water and only communal 
showers, the wall is the thin 
end of a racist wedge that cul- 
minates in ghettos, camps, de- 
portation and murder. 

“If they insist on the wall, it 
will be very bad,” sighs Tibor 
Badi, aged 49, a disa b led 


father of three. "I don’t care, 
m die soon. But what about 
my kids? They'D be growing 
up in a concentration camp.” 
“During the first world war, 
our grandparents ran away 
and escaped,” says Glsela 
Kulenova, aged 37, a mother of 
four. “During the second 
world war, our parents were 
killed. And now we’ve got de- 
mocracy. are we supposed to 
run away again? They want 
rid of us, but where are we 
supposed to go?" 

The two blocks bousing the 
37 Gypsy families on the 
fringe of this town, which 
straddles the river Elbe, are 
hemmed in by derelict build- 
ings. Terraced houses inhab- 
ited by Czechs line one side of j 
Maticni Street 
The town mayor, Ladlslav 
Hruska, wants to build a 15ft- 
higb wan the length of the the 
street to separate the Gypsies 
from their fellow Czech citi- 
zens and neighbours. Liberals 
in Prague are appalled, but 
the government displays utter 
indifference. Human rights 
activists are outraged, but the 
mayor is intransigent 
A United States congress- 
man protested and Mayor 
Hruska wrote back, telling 
him to mind his own business 
and concentrate on the prob- 
lem of black ghettos in the US. 

The row about the wall Is 
but a symptom of the system- 
atic discrimination and in- 
timidation suffered by the 
Czech Republic’s 300,000- 
strong Gypsy community. In 
February in the east Bohe- 
mian town of Vrchlabi, three 


skinheads battered a Gypsy 
woman senseless before 
throwing her into the Elbe 
where she drowned. Last 
month in the Moravian town 
of Orlova, Milan Lacko, aged 
40, a father of five, was at- , 
tacked by a gang of four ] 
youths and left lying on a | 
street where first a car and 
then a lorry ran over him. j 


‘If they insist on 
the wall, it will be 
very bad,’ sighs a 
Gypsy resident. ‘I 
don’t care. I’ll die 
soon. But what 
about my kids? 
They’ll grow up in 
a concentration 
camp* 


only offences where charges 
are brought Most Gypsies 
view the police as skinhead 
sympathisers and do not 
report attacks. 

Vladislava Gorolova, aged 
29, one of Usti Nad Labem’s 
10,000 Gypsies, was seven 
months' pregnant and out 
walking with her young son 
when a gang of skinheads at- 



He was the 32nd Gypsy to 
die in racially motivated 
attacks in the Czech Republic 
since the “velvet revolution” 
of 1989, although the courts 
and the authorities decline to 
classify most of the violence 
as racially motivated. Accord- 
ing to the government com- 
mission on Roma affairs, 
there have been 93 criminal 
assaults on Gypsies this year, 
50 per cent up on 1997. 

That is but a fraction of the 
real figure since it includes 


tacked her with tennis rac- 
quets. splitting her head 
open. “I went to the police, 
but nothing happened.” 

Of the 500,000 Gypsies mur- 
dered in the Holocaust, all but 
600 of 8,000 Czech Gypsies per- 
ished in what the Roma call 
‘"The Devouring”. The cur- 
rent community migrated 
from Slovakia after the war. 
The communists harmed their 
language and nomadic life- 
style and put them in towns. 

But when Czechoslovakia 


broke up in 1992, new Czech 
citizenship laws deliberately 
left 100,000 Gypsies stateless. 
Six years on, 10,000 are still 
without citizenship. 

The Cauldron, a primetime 
TV talkshow, featured a 
Gypsy politician. Ivan Vesely, 
this week being grilled by a 
studio audience. “Black bas- 
tard”. they screamed at him as 
the anchorwoman threatened 
to call police and take the pro- 
gramme off the air. 

“I was shocked. I expected 
it to be bad, but not that bad,” 
sighs Monika Horakova, a 
Prague Roma who is the gov- 
ernment commissioner for 
Roma aflfairs. She has occu- 
pied a spacious office in the 
Prague palace that is the seat 
of government since January. 

She has three staff; no bud- 
get, no resources and no 
powers. She smiles sourly 
when asked if her commission 
is a government attempt to 
pretend it is doing something 
about the Gypsy problem. 

"The commission com- 
prises 10 deputy ministers 
and six Roma representa- 
tives, so that's discrimination 
right away,” she says. “If any- 
thing is put to the vote, the 
Roma have no chance." 

The only figure in the gov- 
ernment to intervene in the 
Usti wall crisis is the young 
minister without portfolio, 
Vladimir Mlynar, who went 
to the town to try to mediate. 
“The problem is the town hall 
and the mayor’s very bad be- 
haviour,” he says. “But there 
are many streets like Maticni 
Street in our country. All I 


got when I went there was 
both sides yelling at me and 
then a pile of hate mail.” 

The politicians and the pun- 
dits routinely declare that 
education is the answer to a 
complex social problem, but 
the vast majority of Gypsy 
children are put into schools 
for the mentally handicapped. 
They do not fit the Czech 
Infant education template and 
are set psychological tests 
that take no account of the 
social, cultural and linguistic 
differences. 

Mr Badl on Maticni Street 
weeps as he recalls how his 
son, aged 11 , drowned himself 
in the Elbe, and how the local 
headmistress ordered his 
daughter out of school. “We 
want to live with others if 
we’re allowed to . . . self-de- 
fence would just make thing s 
worse," he says. 

Across the country, how- 
ever. armed Gypsy vigilantes 
are getting together to look 
after their own. 

Mr Bad! has met Mr 
Hruska three times during 
the past fortnight for lectur- 
ing sessions at which the 
mayor presented a three- 
month good behaviour ulti- 
matum to the Gypsies before 
the final decision on the wall 
is taken. 

Mr Badl has a solution for 
Maticni Street, a proposal 
whose poignancy escapes 
him. "We’D agree to a wall, 
but a wall with boles in it, not 
solid, and not with only, one 
gate. And well put Dowers on 
it and decorate it and it won’t 
be a ghetto." 


W ESTERN diplo- 
mats in Belarus, 
prevented from 
entering their em- 
bassy compound by a crack 
team of state plumbers 
backed by armed police, pre- 
pared yesterday to turn their 
back on the former Soviet 
republic, abandoning it to the 
international isolation its au- 
tocratic president has long 
craved. 

The 15 European Union en- 
voys and the United States 
ambassador are expected to 
return home within days. 

“The governments of the 
ED states took a decision to 
recall their ambassadors from 
Belarus for an undetermined 
time,” mid the Bulgarian am- 
bassador, Marko Ganchev, 
who attended a meeting of the 
EU diplomats after he too was 
excluded from his residence. 

President Alexander Luka- 
shenko tried to play down the 
row. “Information on the inci- 
dent has been misinterpreted 
both by the media and some 
diplomats,” he said. 

Mr Lukashenko claims he 
is acting within his rights be- 
cause only the diplomatic res- 
idences, and not the embassy 
offices, have been cut off 
But the diplomats say Be- 
larus has committed a gross 
violation of protocol: under 
international law the resi- 
dences are considered part of 
an embassy and are therefore 
sovereign territory of the am- 
bassador’s country. 

“We will have a severe res- 
ponse to this act of trickery," 
warned a Germany foreign 
ministry spokesman in Bonn. 

The dispute flared two 
months ago when Mr Luka- 
shenko txdd diplomats from 22 
countries, including France, 
the US and Germany, to vacate 
their premises so that “urgent 
plumbing repairs" could be 
completed at the leafy Drozdy 
estate, where the president 
also has his residence, on the 
outskirts of the capital Minsk. 


The EU and US responded 
by threatening to recall their 
ambassadors. 

Last week Mr Lukashenko 
tried a new ruse, claiming the 
compound was sovereign 
Belarussian territory where 
his wishes were sacrosanct 

When the diplomats 
showed him the leases con- 
firming their residency 
rights, Mr Lukashenko ap- 
peared to relent reassuring 
them on Wednesday that they 
could stay. 

But yesterday the president 
apparently lost patience and 
sealed off the whole 
compound. 

The ambassadors repor- 
tedly protested with police for 
an hour at barriers erected 
half a mile from their resi- 
dences. before retreating to 
the British embassy, which is 
in the city centre and unaf- 
fected by the compound's clo- 
sure, to plan their response. 

Only neighbouring Russia 
looks likely to keep its staff in 
Belarus. Its ambassador, Va- 
lery Neste rushkin, said: “I 
don’t think that in this situa- 
tion we would base our 
actions on the reactions of 
other ambassadors." 

Mr Lukashenko is expected 
to let the Russians — on 
whom he depends for his 
country's energy supplies — 
return to their residence after 
the repairs are completed. 

The president may not be 
concerned by his country's 
new pariah status. He openly 
pines far the brutal certain- 
ties of the Soviet era. Warning 
the West for his problems and 
seeking to subsume the inde- 
pendence his country gained 
in 1991 in a restored union 
with Russia. 

It may even have been his 
intention to provoke the dip- 
lomatic exodus so that his in- 
creasingly authoritarian 
actions receive less attention. 

Among Western diplomats, 
Belarus is dubbed “the North 
Korea of Europe” because 
most people live in greater 
poverty than even their Rus- 
sian neighbours. 


No jokes please we’re German, 
advertising students told 


Deni* Staunton in Baffin 

G ERMAN advertising 
students were told this 
week to avoid jokes if they 
want to sell their products 
to their countrymen. 

Volker Nickel, a spokes- 
man for the German Adver- 
tising Federation, told com- 
munications students in 
Berlin that, although funny 
advertisements go down 
well In the British market, 
they do not work in 
Germany. 

“There is no question 
that humorous advertising 
captures the attention of 
the audience but high rec- 
ognition Is not the same as 
advertising effectiveness,’’ 
he said. 


Germans say they ettfoy 
humorous commercials but 
their laughter seldom 
translates Into sales, as the 
Japanese car manufacturer 
Toyota discovered recently. 

It won a 78 per cent ap- 
proval rating for an adver- 
tisement showing singers 
dressed as apes, but its 
market share in Germany 
fell by more than 12 per 
cent. “Someone who spends 
DM30.000 [£10,000] on a car 
doesn’t want to drive a 
joke,” said Mr. NickeL 

He said while a campaign 
for Camel cigarettes had 
won creative prizes. It had 
not helped sales. In con- 
trast, an “earnest, boring 
executive” had scored huge 
success with his advertise- 
ments for a toothbrush. 
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Chris Drake In Nicosia 
and Ian Black 

A N AMERICAN aircraft 
carrier leading a fall 
battle group is heading 
towards Cyprus today as 
Greece and Turkey engage In 
a war of words and flex their 
military muscles on the divid- 
ed island. 

A Pentagon spokesman, 
Kenneth Bacon, stressed that 
the USS Eisenhower was in 
the region for a routine exer- 
cise, but plans would be al- 
tered to make her "available 
for anything she has to meet 
there". 

But there was growing in- 
ternational concern that con- 
tinuing military bluff and 
counter-bluff could explode 
into war if not quickly 
controDed. 

Turkey, which invaded Cy- 
prus and occupied the north 


News in brief 


in 1974, started this round by 
sending several warships. 
Greece then dispatched four 
F-16 jet fighters and two 
transport planes to the new 
Andreas Fapandreou airbase 
in Paphos. On Thursday. Tur- 
key dispatched six F-I6s to an 
airfield near Nicosia, though 
they left yesterday. 

Turkey’s foreign minister. 
Tamail Cem, vowed to counter 
Greek moves: “Whatever is 
done to provoke or weaken 
the rightful cause of the Turk- 
ish Cypriots wfll be duly 
answered by Turkey.” 

- Greece dismissed the 
i threats. “This is psychological 
m i Tgfip-flpyrng rather than a 
direct threat” said George Pa- 
pandreou. a foreign minister. 

The United States and Ger- 
many both issued warnings 
about the dangers of displays 
of farce and appealed for po- 
litical dialogue to solve 
differences. 


In London. Turkish diplo- 
mats asked the Foreign Office 
for British intervention as 
one of the island's three 
“guarantor powers", and 
urged Greece to reduce 
tensions. 

But Greek Cypriots are 
sceptical about a British role, 
given that the leader of their 
Turkish counterparts, Rauf , 
Denktash, refuses even to 
meet with Sir David Hannay, 
the European Union's special 
representative to the island. 

Anger and frustration now 
surround the entire issue, 
with efforts to reunify the two 
communities deadlocked 
after the EU decision to re- 
fuse Turkey's application for 
membership, while proceed- 
ing with one from the Greek 
Cypriot government 

Last week's EU summit in 
Cardiff failed to make pro- 
gress. Ankar a was again told 
It might one day become a 


member but only after im- 
proving its human rights re- 
cord and ties with Greece. 

Mr Denktash, strengthened 
by Ankara’s fury towards the 
EU, now wants international 
recognition for his break- 
away state before any further 
talks about a solution- This 
has been firmly refused. 

But the Cypriot president, 
Glafcos derides, bad been 
banking on progress to give 
him an excuse to cancel his 
order for a Russian S-300 mis- 
sile defence system, due for 
delivery within months. 

Turkey has threatened to 
prevent the system's arrival 
or destroy it soon afterwards. 
This week it stopped and 
searched a cargo ship at the 
mouth of the Dardanelles 
Strait, believing it to be carry- 
ing components. Greece has 
warned that an attack on the 
missiles would be tan tamount 
to a declaration of war. 


Banning lying is un-American, say judges 
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^^lifirnl campaigns Is un- 
constitutional, the Washing- 
ton state supreme court has 
ruled. 

“The very purpose of the 
First Amendment," the court 
wrote, “is to foreclose public 
authority from assuming a 

guardianship of the public - 


mind ... In this field every 
person must be his own 
watchman for truth.” 

A handful of states have 
similar statutes, but none has 
yet been reviewed by the 
United States supreme court. 

The ruling comes at a time 
when the issue of lying has 
gained new public proml- 


| nence, due in large part to 
Kenneth Starr's investigation 
into whether President Clin- 
ton lied to conceal a sexual 
relationship with Monica 
Lewinsky. As Mr Starr has 
shown, determining what Is 
true or false is a tricky en- 
deavour. — Los Angeles 
Times, Seattle. 


South African court ruling tackled on two fronts 

S OUTH Africa’s National j unprecedented attack on j tify an executive dedsioi 
Party yesterday called the judiciary by the ruling While describing th 


OParty yesterday called 
on the judge who over- 
turned President Nelson 
Mandela’s appointment of a 
commission of inquiry into 
rugby to give reasons for 
the decision. 

The appeal followed an 


unprecedented attack on 
the judiciary by the ruling 
African National Congress, 
which accused Mr Justice 
w illiam de Vllliers of hav- 
ing come close to sabotag- 
| tug the country's constitu- 
tion by summoning 
i President Mandela to jus- 


tify an executive decision. 

While describing the 
ANCs statement as “hys- 
terical”, the National Party 
said It was a matter of ur- 
gency that the judge ex- 
plain the reasoning behind 
his judgement. — David, 
Beresfitrd, Johannesburg. 


New group for 
Eurosceptics 

France’s former GaoDist inte- 
rior minister Charles Pasqoa 
said yesterday he was launch- 
ing a new rightwing move- 
ment to campaign against the 
enlargement of the European 
Union. — Reuters. 

Beirut car bomb 

A car bomb killed two people 
in the Dawra area of mostly 
Christian east Beirut, a secu- 
rity source said. — Reuters'. 

Tea-leaf strikes 

The ECPs switch to “green 
housekeeping” in its own 
buDdings is under threat after 
much of the re-usable china 
which replaced disposable 
plastic cups has gone missing, 
writes Martin Walker in 
Brussels. 
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Eritreans at the main Christian church in Asmara pray for war to be averted, and an Ethiopian fighter holdi-ng a high- protein biscuit takes a break from training at a mil i ti a camp near the town of Adigrat photographs: amrnabil and sayyk> 


War looms in the 
Horn of Africa as 
peace deal fails 


David Gough in Addis Ababa 
and David Hirst hi Asmara 


T HE Horn of Africa was 
braced last night for 
bloody conflict as the four- 
week-old peace process be- 
tween Ethiopia and Eritrea 
was declared dead. 

Salim Ahmed Salim, gen- 
eral secretary of the Organi- 


sation of African. Unity, said 
yesterday that his delegation 
had been unable to make 
headway because Eritrea was 
still refusing to accept the 
four-point peace proposal pro- 
duced by the United States 
and Rwanda. 

At the conclusion of two 
days of shuttle democracy be- 
tween the capital cities of Ad- 
dis Ababa and Asmara, Mr 


Salim said: “Ethiopia reiter- 
ated its agreement to the pro- 
posals . . . but Eritrea stated 
clearly that the facilitation 
process was over.” . 

The two countries have 
been at loggerheads since 
May 12, when Eritrea invaded 
hundreds of square miles of 
northern Ethiopia that they 
claim is theirs. 

Diplomatic efforts at resolv- 


ing the crisis have been in- 
tense ever since. 

Asmara’s rejection of the 
the US/Rwanda proposal, 
which called on Eritrea to 
withdraw its forces to their 
positions before May 12. 
means all-out war between 
two of Africa's poorest 
countries seems certain. 

Eritrea's president, Isa las 
Afewerki, yesterday accused 


the Ethiopian government of 
violating this week’s US- 
brokered agreement under 
which both sides must refrain 
from using air power. 

He said the Ethiopian for- 
eign minister bad “made it 
clear that they are not abid- 
ing by it, and today we have 
reports from airlines that 
they need to report to Addis 
Ababa before commercial 


flights enter Eritrean air 
space." 

Western diplomatic sources - 
in Addis Ababa said the 
hawks in prime minister 
Meles Zenawi's ruling party, 
were gaining the upper hand. 

Unconfirmed reports 
reached Addis Ababa late last 
night of fighting between the 
two sides along the ZaJtarn- 
besa front 


Bissau crisis draws in neighbours 


Alex Duval Smith 
In Dakar 


F IGHTING in Guinea- 
Bissau intensified yes- 
terday as the conflict 
widened from an army 
rebellion in the small west 
African country to a battle for 
supremacy over cannabis 
fields and tourism in neigh- 
bouring Senegal. 

Amid reports that most of 
Guinea-Bissau's army had 
joined the rebels who sparked 
the fighting nearly two weeks 
ago, Senegalese planes 
bombed a border town killing 
up to 100 people. 

The conflict — which has 
forced 4,000 foreign business 
people and diplomats to leave 
Guinea-Bissau by ship and 
tens of thousands of people to 
flee into the jungle, prompt- 
ing fears of a cholera epi- 
demic — is rooted in a 16-year 
rebellion in the Senegalese 


border region of Casamance. 

Casamance — a haven of 
rice paddies, cannabis fields. 
immacula te beaches and Club 
Med resorts — provided rear 
bases during the 13-year 
Guinea Bissauan indepen- 
dence struggle which ended 
in 1974. 

The latest rebellion in 
Guinea-Bissau was sparked 
by allegations that top brass 
in the former Portuguese col- 
ony were illicitly supplying 
arms and landmines to Casa- 
mance rebels. 

Aid agencies are arriving 
in Senegal's capital Dakar to 
tackle the feared cholera epi- 
demic. But the rainy season 
has made roads impassable 
and the agencies do not know 
bow many people have fled 
into the jungle from the capi- 
tal. Bissau. 

“We know the population of 
Bissau is around 300,000 and 
that 80 percent of them have 
fled," said Fernando de ia 


Vteter Nobre, a Portuguese 
surgeon with Assistencia 
Medica International who ar- 
rived in Dakar on Thursday 
and is making arrangements 
to transport 10 tons of food 
and medical aid into Guinea- 
Bissau. “We have some Idea 
of where they are but our 
problem is gaining access by 
land, through Casamance, 

Where there are lanriminns 

"The only air strip Is in Bis- 
sau which is at the centre of 
the fighting. The same goes 
for the ports which most 
people have left anyway. 

“The biggest problem is 
cholera which is endemic at 
this time of year. The combina- 
tion of rain, swamp land, huge 
population movements and no 
sanitation is disastrous." 

About 300 refugees from Bis- 
sau arrived in Dakar early yes- 
terday after a 24-hour journey 
on a Senegalese naval ship. 
They joined about 1,000 others, 
sharing 300 camp beds in an 


airport hangar with no 
sanitation. 

Some 4^)00 other refugees — 
mostly European, Brazilian 
and United States embassy and 
aid personnel — were evacu- 
ated fry plane from Dakar after 
arriving by sea. 


Therno Sane, a 23-year-old 
tailor, said: ‘T stayed in Bissau 
until the situation became un- 
tenable and I could get on a 
ship. Unless yon had good con- 
nections, it was hard to get on 
the ships earlier in the week as 
they were reserved for whites. 


Yesterday, a huge bomb, prob- 
ably from the rebels, landed in 
my street. Bissau Is a ghost 
town now. I had to leave." 

Cicero Spencer Gomez, aged 
24, a radio journalist, said the 
streets of Bissau were littered 
with bodies. “They are every- 




Kesidents flee Bissau as fighting between rebel forces and 
government troops intensified photograph: Adalberts rosa 


where. The only thing that is 
better than being in this han- 
gar is that there are no shells. 

“But we are only getting one 
meal a day — bread and 
watered-down milk. " 

The Guinea-Bissau rebels, 
who are led by a renowned Bis- 
sauan independence guerrilla 
fighter, Ansumane Mane, 
claimed in broadcasts that 
they did not stage a coup 
against President Joao Ber- 
nardo “Nino" Vieira. They 
claim merely to want new elec- 
tions in a bid to root out 
corruption. 

According to the refugees in 
Dakar yesterday. Mane and his 
rebels — who are now said to 
be backed by all but two of 
Guinea-Bissau’s army leaders 
— have wide support among 
the population. 

lids is especially the case in 
the Muslim north where the 
Diola ethnic group live. This is 
the same ethnic make-up as in 
Casamance. 


Mr Gomez said: “Even 
though Nino was elected in 
1989 — and that made his coop 
legitimate — there Is a great 
deal of corruption, in mar 
country. This ha« to change.' . . 
“But we are not Casamance. 
Even here in the hangar they 
are putting us with Casamance 
people and that means the Sen- 
egalese look down on us," he 
said. 

Senegal’s president, Abdou 
Diouf, has put pressure on Mr 
Vieira to help quash the Casa- 
mance rebellion. Mr Vieira 
agreed to move refogee camps 
housing up to 20,000 Casa- 
mance in his country further 
inland, to prevent them from 
acting as rear bases. 

In return. Senegal, which is 
an economic and military 
giant In the region, has seat 
L300 troops to Guinea-Bissau 
since last week. Yesterday its 
air force bombed Ngore a 
Guinea-Bissauan town 30 
miles inside the border. . 


Anger simmers in Australia’s 
Anglo-Asian interchange 


Martin Woollacott in Brisbane on the rural 
discontent that backs Pauline Hanson’s racism 


G O DOWN some of 
the alleys in cen- 
tral Brisbane and 
yon can easily find 
yourself in an oriental lane 
flanked by Korean and Jap- 
anese restaurants. There 
you will find young people 
like Matsuda Suzuka from 
Nagasaki, . who has been 
doing her last two second- 
ary school years In Bris- 
bane, one of thousands of 
Asian students in the city, 
eating an evening meal 
with friends both Austra- 
lian and Japanese. 

Fly in to Brisbane airport 
from south-east Asia and 
watch as hundreds of 
middle-class Singaporean 
families arrive for holidays 
on Queensland’s Gold 
Coast. Drive past the port 
areas and watch the to and 
fro of goods headed for and 
coming from Asia. 

You cannot be in Bris- 
bane more than a few hours 
without appreciating that 
it and the whole of Queens- 
land benefit from having 
become a place of inter- 
change between Australia 
and Asia. The pleasant city, 
with its palm trees and 
spruced up Victorian build- 
ings surviving amid newer 
offices and shopping malls, 
has the same feeling as 
Vancouver or Seattle, half 
Asian and half Anglo. 

But if you go out into the 
hinterland of the state, or 
scratch below the surface of 
some attitudes in Brisbane 
ltselC all agree there is an- 
other society to be found. 
The battered remnant of a 
once economically impor- 


tant rural Australia, It is an 
angry place that feels It has 
had no voice. 

This is the society at- 
tracted to the doctrines of 
Pauline Hanson, whose One 
Nation Party came from no- 
where a week ago to take 
more than a fifth of the vote 
In the state election. Mrs 
Hanson thinks that Aslan 
immigrants are taking jobs. 
Aborigines are coddled by 
the government, and ordi- 
nary folk are being ruined 
by their own government. 

Matsuda says most of her 
fellow students, mainly 
white Australians, think 


says his big family is burst- 
ing the walls of the little 
house that is all he can af- 
ford, also allows that some 
of what Mrs Hanson says is 
right. But it is presented 
'fin the wrong way". Politi- 
cal correctness, particu- 
larly as it applies to Aborig- 
ines. has gone too far. 

“I wish I could get the 
mortgage an Aborigine can 
get just by walking in off 
the street to a government 
office." he says. If Aborigi- 
nes get privileges like low- 
interest mortgages, he in- 
sists. then so should white 
Australians. 


‘We killed a lot of Australians In the war. 
But the war was a long time ago’ 


Mrs Hanson should be 
taken out and shot, but that 
on ber trips to the outback 
she has met “people who 
are afraid of Asians”. 
“Maybe It is the war, when 
we killed a lot of Austra- 
lians. But, you know, the 
war was a long time ago." 

Franck Herisson, a driver, 
also says Mrs Hanson 

should be shot. Mrs Hanson 

has said, he reports, that 
marriages between Austra- 
lians and foreigners produce 
“mongrels”. Mr Herisson 
sounds and looks as Austra- 
lian as you can get, but he 
came to Australia as a small 
boy from France. “I can’t go 
for somebody who calls my 
three boys and the girl that 
we’re expecting mongrels." 

But Mr Herisson, who 


This divide is what Aus- 
tralian conservatives are 
trying to straddle as they 
fight to keep their vote In 
the face of economic trou- 
bles. They know that both 
the Asian and Aboriginal 
issues are scare issues, yet 
they have had neither the 
time nor the resources to 
do anything substantial 
about the causes of rural 
discontent — the lost Jobs, 
the abandoned farms, the 
closed businesses. 

It is ironic that the de- 
cline of rural society accel- 
erated under Labour, yet it 
Is the conservatives who 
are paying the main price. 
The dilemma has led the 
Liberals and the National 
Party into supping with the 
devil. 


Nor is the meal yet fin- 
ished. The two instructed 
their voters to use their 
“preferential" votes, which 
citizens cast after makin g 
their main choice, to help 
One Nation in the elections. 
They thus lost seats them- 
selves and saw One Nation 
seize a pivotal position. 
Now the worse dilemma is 
whether to try to hang on 
to power in Queensland by 
seeking the support of One 
Nation. Beyond that is a 
worse one still — what to 
do about One Nation in the 
coming general elections. 

The Queensland National 
Party premier, Rob Bor- 
bldge, is under pressure 
from groups who would 
normally support him. 
Business, which knows 
how important Asia Is to 
the state, prefers a Labour 
government 

The Liberal leader and 
prime minister, John How- 
ard, who has temporised 
throughout the court in g of 
One Nation by the Nation- 
als, is now under even more 
pressure than Mr Rorbidge. 
Senior members of the fed- 
eral party want Mm to 
direct Liberal voters to give 
their preferential votes to 
any but Mrs Hanson’s 
followers. 

That might lose Mr How- 
ard the election. But deal- 
ing with One Nation might 
lose the conservatives more 
than just an election. The 
signs are that they have 
begun to understand this 
and will, belatedly, make 
the right decisions. Austra- 
lia, and the Asia of which 
Australia so often pro- 
claims it is a part, are 
waiting. 
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Kashmir rebels 
blamed for 
wedding deaths 


Suzanne Gokfenberg 
In New Delhi 


T wenty-five members 
of a Hindu wedding 
party, including the 
bridegroom, were shot dead 
in a remote area of Jammu 
and Kashmir yesterday in an 
attack that is bound to en- 
courage further calls from 
hardliners in India’s coalition 
government for an iron hand 
against militants. 

Police in Jammu and Kash- 
mir state, which Is claimed by 
both India and Pakistan, said 
the group of five gunmen 
fired indiscriminately on the 
party, which was resting by a 
mountain stream for tea on 
the way home. Six other 
guests were reported injured, 
although the bride was said to 
have survived. 

The massacre took place at 
the village of Chbapnali, near 
the town of Doda, in a moun- 
tain area that is a favourite 
sanctuary of Kashmiri sepa- 
ratist miltants. 

Kashmir's chief minister, 
Farooq Abdullah, said the 

massacre — the third of Hin- 
dus this year in India's only 
Muslim-majority state — 
reflected the militants’ des- 
peration. Within the past 18 
months, India's army has con- 
solidated its control of the 
Kashmir valley, the original 
battleground in the uprising 
that erupted in 1989. 

But the fighters have 
moved south, operating in the 
high mountains of Jammu 
division where they appear 
intent on driving Hindu vil- 
lagers out of mixed-popula- 
tion areas. New Delhi has 
repeatedly blamed the sectar- 
ian massacres, which until 


this year were a rarity In 
Kashmir, on Pakistani and 
Afghan fighters. 

"It is yet another barbaric 
act of Pakistan-sponsored mil- 
itants in -Kashmir. I am 
shocked to learn about this 
tragedy,” Dr Abdullah said. 

For months he has pleaded 
with New Delhi to send more 
troops to the southern portion 
of his state, a request that 
could now get a more sympa- 
thetic hearing. 

The killings are certain to 
prompt hardliners within 
New Delhi's Hindu national- 
ist-led coalition to urge a 
tougher line on militancy — 
despite Its virtual defeat In 
the valley. 

Days after India's nuclear 
tests, the home minister, L. K. 
Advani. warned Islamabad 
that it would have to recog- 
nise a change in the power 
balance in South Asia. He 
repeated New Delhi's allega- 
tions that Islamabad is aidin g 
the militants, and hinted that 
India was contemplating hot 
pursuit into Pakistani- 
controlled Kashmir. 

Though government and 
military officials were anxious 
to distance themselves from 
Mr Advani 's remarks, his pos- 
turing caused trepidation in 
Pakistan where there are fears 
of rampant Indian nationalism 
under his Bharatiya Janata 
Party-led government. 

Turning the spotlight on 
Kashmir suits the BJP which 
has been under relentless 
pressure from coalition part- 
ners. including its most pow- 
erful ally, the Tamil politi- 
cian J. Jayalalitha. That feud 
showed no sign of abating 
yesterday as Ms Jayalalitha 
accused the BJP of trying to 
split her party. 


Polyanthus Spectrum 

Plan ahead for colour and interest in your garden 
witii 35 plants for £7.95, plus 7 plants FREE f 


Polyanthus Spectrum is 
a hardy, free-flower- 
ing Ft hybrid vari- 
ety which can be 
grown either in a 
pot or bedded 
outdoors. 

The plants will 
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height and will burst 
into bloom from late 
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spring - bringing vibrant colour 
to your borders, patio containers, cubs and window bonces. 
Also perfect as indoor pot plants, Polyanthus Spectrum w31 
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‘Final’ Swiss Shaman or sham, Carlos Castaneda is dead, but no one close to the best-selling writer is saying anything 

bank offer 
is robbery, 
say Jews 


Final trip for New Age pioneer 


Ctulatopher Reed 
In Los Angeles 


Mark Tran In New York 
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, WITZERLAND’S three 
. largest hanks y ester- 
offered to pay no 
r more than $800 millian 
(£370 million) to settle maims 
from Holocaust survivors who 
have accused the banks of mis- 
appropriating assets of ac- 
count holders who were sent to 

death camps. 

The announcement by 
Credit Suisse, Swiss Bank, 
and Union Bank of Switzer- 
land, marked the first time 
the banks have mentioned a 
figure for a possible settle- 
ment, but it was immediately 
condemned by Jewish' groups. 

The banks said the $600 mil- 
lion included about $70 mil- 
hem they had already paid 
into a humanitarian fund set 
up- by Swiss banks, the cen- 
tral' bank and private 
businesses last year to aid 
needy Holocaust victims. 

The offer does not Include 
repayments to Holocaust vic- 
tims or their heirs from dor- 
mant wartime accounts in 
Swiss banks that an indepen- 
dent auditing team headed by 
a former United States central 
banker, -Paul Volcker, is hunt- 
ing, the banks said. 

“By all legitimate criteria, 
this is a fair offer. The banks 
view this offer to be at the 
upper limi t of what can be 
justified,’’ the three hanks 
said in a joint statement 

Abraham Burg, the head of 
the Jewish Agency in Israel, 
said the offer was “robbery 
and an evil deed”. “The three 
hanks . . . hid the stolen prop- 
erty for years and now are 
trying to earn interest,” he 
said. Michael Kahan, the 
senior vice-president of the 
American Jewish Congress, 
added: “This is probably go- 
ing to be unacceptable, given 
all the interest that has ac- 
crued since the 1930s.” 

In March, the Swiss hanks 
agreed in principle to an out- 
of-court settlement of 
$20 billion class-action law- 
salts in the US. The settle- 
ment was due to be completed 
by the end of the month. In 
response 1 ' to recent reports 
Qiat^ sprite lawyers were 'de- 
manding more than $1 billion 
in the settlement, the banks 
yesterday warned they 
“would not entertain un- 
founded and excessive de- 
mands for payments". 

The, Credit Suisse chair- 


man, Rainer Gut, said the 
banks had gone public with 
their offer “because there has 
been so much speculation, so 
many leaks and semi-leaks' . 
But the World Jewish Con- 
gress in New York, one oT the 
groups involved in the search 
For a settlement, expressed its 
dismay. The World Jewish 
Congress said the Swiss dec- 
laration was a "dramatic vio- 
lation of the confidentiality 
agreement" by the banks. 

The settlement talks began 
in April under the auspices of 
the US under-secretary of 
state, Stuart Eizenstat, and 
headed off threats of a boycott 
of Swiss banks in the US, par- 
ticularly in New York. Both 
the Swiss government and the 
Swiss central bank have 
refused so far to join settle- 
ment talks. 

Clap-action lawsuits in the 
US have targeted German and 
Swiss banks. Earlier thfs 
month, concentration camp 
victims and their heirs began a 
$18 billion lawsuit against 
Deutsche Bank and Dresdner, 
the two largest German com- 
mercial banks in the US. 

The lawsuits against the 
-Swiss banks allege they 
hoarded assets deposited by 
tens of thousands of subse- 
quent Holocaust victims. After 
the war, the hanks allegedly 
refused to pay the money to 
survivors and their heirs, 
claiming they could not find 
the accounts or demanding 
non-existent death certificates. 

The New York business 
community has been ostracis- 
ing Swiss banks, particularly 
the Union Bank of Switzer- 
land, for allegedly trying to 
cover up their Nazi past by 
destroying records. 

This month, US government 
historians charged that Swiss 

hanks had channell ed gold 

stolen by Nazi Germany to 
other countries as payment 
for raw material that helped 
sustain Hitler’s war effort 

Switzerland has been criti- 
cised by two US government 
reports for having handled 
Nazi gold, but Mr Eizenstat 
bas urged US plaintiffs not to 
use the threat of a boycott to 
force the banks to settle. If the 
talks collapse, lawyers who 
have brought the three huge 
class-action suits against 
Swiss banks are expected to 
press for their claims to be 
beard as quickly as possible. 
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self-proclaimed 
shaman and best- 
selling author Car- 
Castaneda, who 
pioneered the New 
Age movement with stories 
about a Mexican sorcerer 
called Don Juan, has died 
as mysteriously as he lived. 

His demise In the fashion- 
able Los Angeles district of 
Brentwood, was disclosed 
by the Los Angeles Times 
yesterday, almost two 
months after it apparently 
happened on April 27. He 
was believed to be 72, but 
his death certificate con- 
tained various falsehoods 
and he himself switched his 
year and place of birth. 

Nobody near to him, in- 
cluding his lawyer, made 
an announcement and al- 
most none is talking — an 
attitude that again raises 
the question: Was Castan- 
eda a shaman or a sham? 

He came to fame in 1968 
when, as an anthropology 
graduate student at the 
University of California, he 
wrote a master's thesis 
about a journey he made in 
Arizona and Mexico. After 
studying the effects of me- 
dicinal and psychedelic 
plants, he said he met — in 
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Carlos Castaneda and some 
of his mystical books 


a Greyhound bus station — 
a mysterious Yaqni Indian 
named Juan Matus, who 
used powerful hallucino- 
gens to initiate novices into 
a mystical world. 

The thesis became a best- 
seller, The Teaching of Don 
Juan: A Yaqui Way of 
Knowledge. Nine more 
books followed and they 
were translated into 17 lan- 
guages. Bnt Castaneda's 
canon is not regarded seri- 
ously by academic anthro- 
pologists, and suspicions 
have always remained that 
Don Joan never existed. 

Over the years, Castan- 
eda experimented with psy- 


chedelic plants such as pey- 
ote, jimson weed and dried 
mushrooms, which gave 
him perceptive dreams as 
well as some “bad trips”. 

He wrote of roaming the 
Sonora desert wltb Don 
Juan and seeing giant In- 
sects. He became a crow, 
grew a beak and learned to 
fly, and after experiencing 
“states of non-ordinary 
reality” arrived at a higher 
consciousness that gave 
him great wisdom. 

Back in LA the mystic’s 
lawyer, Deborah Drooz, 
said that as Castaneda had 
disliked publicity and 
being photographed or 


recorded. “I did not take it 
upon myself to Issue a press 
release”. Michael Korda, 
the British author who 
edited Castaneda's books, 
said: *1 have made It a life- 
time practice never to dis- 
cuss Castaneda with any- 
one in the newspaper 
business.” Castaneda's lit- 
erary agent, Tracy Kramer, 
would only say: “In the tra- 
dition of the shamans of his 
lineage, [he] left this world 
in full awareness.” 

The shaman of Westwood 
left a win to be published 
next month, bnt among 
other errors his death cer- 
tificate said he had never 


been mar ried. This came as 
a surprise to Margaret Run- 
yan Castaneda, aged 76, his 
lawful wife from 1960-73. 
She was upset to hear of his 
death from the Los Angeles 
Times and said: “1 wasn't 
notified, I bad no idea.” 

In a 1997 memoir that 
Castaneda tried to ban, she 
wrote that '‘much of the 
Castaneda mystery is based 
on the fact that even his 
closest friends aren't sure 
who he is”. The well-known 
author Joyce Carol Oates 
wondered in 1972: “Is it 
possible these books are 
non-fiction? They are beau- 
tifully constructed. The di- 


alogue is faultless- The 
character of Don Juan is 
unforgettable. There is a 
novellstic momentum.” 

Dr Michael Shermer. pub- 
lishes Skeptic magazine 
and is a debunker of mysti- 
cal matters. He said Castan- 
eda’s work was “not en- 
tirely” fictional because he 
did research Mexican-In- 
dian religious beliefs and 
probably met shamans. But 
Don Juan was probably an 
amalgam. “He tweaked it 
all a tittle bit here and 
there and it became a 
money-making scheme.” 

Orin Tyson, a spokesman 
for the American Atheists 
society, was blunter. “I'm 
not surprised his people are 
guarding Castaneda, be- 
cause If you looked too 
closely there's nothing 
there," he said. 

But many still revere 
Castaneda as the tether of a 
quasi-religions New Age. 
Time magazine wrote In the 
early 1970s: “To tens of 
thousands of readers the 
first meeting of Castaneda 
with Juan Matus is a bet- 
ter-known literary event 
than the encounter of 
Dante and Beatrice beside 
the Arno.” 

In today’s material world, 
of course, neither event is 
recognised by very many 
people. 


Motown blues as the jobs head south 


Martin Kettle in Flint, Michigan, on a dispute 
over the future of a great American industry 
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>U do not need to talk 
to the members of 
United Auto Workers 
in Hint, Michigan, to 
know what underlies their 
strike against General 
Motors. 

All you need to do is to read 
the large notice in the car- 
park behind their local union 
branch offices, which has be- 
come file strike headquarters. 

“The parking of any for- 
eign-made autos on Local 659 
property is absolutely prohib- 
ited,” the notice read- "Viola- 
tors will have their autos 
towed at their own expense.” 

The workers believe that 
GM wants to foist foreign- 
made cars on American con- 
sumers, putting American 
carworkers out of a job. 


This will further deplete 
the much-reduced GM work- 
force at its Michigan head- 
quarters and bring commu- 
nity life in Flint, one of the 
classic one-industry, one-com- 
pany towns of industrial 
America, to its knees. 

“We know what they're 
doing,” said Norm McComb, 
as he organised the increas- 
ingly entrenched dispute at 
CM’S metal fabricating div- 
ision. It makes engine cradles . 
for almost all GM cars and, 
vans and the two-week old 
strike is crippling GM's 
United States operation. “We 
know that they're building 
plants in Mexico and that the 
vehicles they are manufactur- 
ing there aren’t all being sold 
in Mexico but are being 



shipped back here,” said Mr 
McComb. 

Out on the Bristol Road 
picket line, the strikers 
looked more like people en- 
joying a beach holiday than 
militants in the front line of 
America's most serious in- 
dustrial conflict of 1998. 

In hot sunshine, they sat on 
beach chairs under parasols 
wearing T-shirts and shorts, 
waving to passing motorists 
who -beeped t h eir horns, -in 
support., as., they -headed off 
towards Detroit There, were 
plenty of women on the 
picket-line, and children too. 

But the pickets shared Mr 
McComb ’s view of what this 
dispute is about “They want 
to take our jobs and ship th em 
down the highway to Mex- 
ico," said one, pointing south. 
“They think they can monkey 
with us,” said another, “but 
we won't let them destroy our 
jobs and our town.” 

The Flint strike began at 
the end of May, when, accord- 
ing to the union, .GM manage- 
ment began using non-union 
contractors to shift machin- 
ery out of the metal fabricat- 
ing plant during a holiday 
weekend and install it in a 
plant in Mansfield, Ohio. 

On June 5, the 3,400 work- 
ers walked out and accused 
GM of breaking its agree- 
ments. Although there have 
been intermittent talks be- 
tween GM and the UAW 
union since, both sides say 
there has been no progress. 

Last week, 6,000 workers at 
another plant In Flint walked 
out, cutting off the supply of 
vital components for a range 
of GM vehicles and hastening 
the next round of layoffs 
throughout the company's 
North American operation. 





A temp agency worker leaflets workers in Georgia whose 
plant has been shut by the strike in Flint photograph: me ran 


At the last count, 80,000 GM 
workers in up to 60 plants 
were idle and workers as Car 
afield as Alabama and New 
Jersey had been sent home. 
Industry watchers say that 
GM is now close to a nation- 
wide closure. 

If that were to happen, up to 
178.000 workers could be 
locked out or on strike includ- 
ing. ironically, workers at the 
company’s Canadian and 
Mexican plants. The cost of 
the strike so ter is put at 
$200 million (£123 million), 
but if the company is shut 
down, then losses will mount 
to $1 billion a fortnight 

Prospects of an early end to 
the strike are clouded by two 
other factors. This weekend, 
the UAW gathers in Las Ve- 
gas for its triennial union 
convention, bringing a halt to 
talks with management back 
in Michigan. 

Secondly, the company is 


about to shut down for its 
annual summer holiday, 
which makes a settlement un- 
likely until the second week 
of July at the earliest. 

This is an odd time for a big 
dispute in the US. In spite of 
the upbeat mood among 
American trade unions 
following the 1997 UPS deliv- 
ery strike, which ended in a 
victory for the Teamsters 
Union, strikes are running at 
a low level in the US. largely 
due to the strong economy. 

In the car industry, in par- 
ticular, conditions for skilled 
workers remain excellent. 
Most shopfloor workers, a 
UAW source admitted, take 
home more than $50,000 
(£30,700) a year, and many 
skilled workers at GM get 
closer to $80,000 (£49,000) with 
overtime deals. As a result, 
industry analysts believe that 
the dispute may not spread 
beyond GM very quickly. The 


Flint strike, they say, can be 
explained only by the history 
of bad industrial relations. 

General Motors has not 
managed change as effec- 
tively as its competitors. 
When Ford and Chrysler 
stopped building new produc- 
tion plants, GM kept on. The 
company now has excess 
capacity and too many work- 
ers are working at less than 
full capacity. The union 
blames poor investment 

But even union sources say 
that more jobs are certain to 
go at GM. Over the past 20 
years, GM bas shed 20.000 
workers in Hint alone. It 
recently announced that 
Buick City, where one of its 
lines is manufactured, will 
shut in 1999, at the loss of an- 
other 2,800 jobs. By 2000, GM 
may shed an additional 11.000 
Flint carworkers. 

Change on that scale, in a 
small city such as Flint, is a 
catastrophe. The town has 
never had easy industrial 
relations. Now there is a 
sense of desperation. 

“All through the years, 
labour relations at General 
Motors have been much more 
contentious than at Ford or 
Chrysler,” said Doug Fraser, 
tbe Glasgow-born former 
national president of the 
UAW. who now teaches 
labour relations. "Maybe it’s 
the sheer bigness of the com- 
pany, but the workers just do 
not trust General Motors, The 
company doesn't have respect 
the way the others do.” 

AD of which is exacerbated 
in a one-industry, one-com- 
pany town. “Everything is 
more intense in Flint,” said 
Mr Fraser. “It's a place with a 
lot of history. And the mood 
is full of insecurity. They 
know that the big Buick plant 
is going to dose next year. 
There is a widespread fear of 
the future in Flint It's a very 
emotional thing.” 


US columnist sacked 
for making up quotes 


Joanna Coles In Now York 


A Satie the Children plane delivering supplies in southern Sudan. 


SUDAN Cl 

r T^oday in Sudan, the lives of an 
' X estimated 1.2 million people are 
at imm ediate risk from starvation. 
Children are suffering terribly. Right 
-now, food is the priority. Save the 
Children is urging the international 
community to support the UN in 
defiverihg the food that is needed now 
tosaveliyes.' 

T We have worked alongside the 
resourceful people of Sudan through 
many tough times in the past but civil 
war and drought mean that the lives of 
many children depend, for now, on 
outside help. 

' Save the Children staff are working 
round the clock providing immediate 
assistance and-plarining ahead for the 
future, when the present chronic food 
needs have been met We are: 

• supplying high energy biscuits for 

chxMnso 


• providing experts to the UN World- 
Food Programme to plan how to get 
the food to those who need it most 

• w orkin g closely with other ch arit ies 
active in tbe region to assist in the 
delivery of food aid and essential 
relief hems. 

We’re pressing for peace as the only 
long term solution to the problems 


Photo: Neff Cooper 


-in Sudan. But meanwhile, we’re doing 
all we can. 

We believe that the children of 
Sudan have the right to a childhood, 
as much as any child of any nation. 

Whatever you can send wDl help... 

Save the Children Y 

Re gained Charity No. 213890 


Please <51 vc what you can for Sudan's children 
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T HE Boston Globe, one 
of America's 'most 
respected news pape rs, 
Tina sacked a top columnist 
for making np quotes and 
inventing characters. 

The decision is the more 
grave because Patricia 
Smith is not young and in- 
experienced- She is 42 and 
ts a respected figure in 
Massachusetts who last 
year was shortlisted for a 
Pulitzer prize. 

The news comes less than 
a month after the New 
Republic sacked an asso- 
ciate editor and reporter, 
Stephen Glass, after he ad- 
mitted -making up features. 
He was also dropped from 
George magazine after It 
became clear he had made 
up quotes for a profile of 
President Bill Clinton's 
Mend. Vernon Jordan. 

Like Mr Glass, Ms Smith 
was rumbled after an edi- 
tor, suspicions because 
some of her quotes seemed 
too articulate, made checks 
while she was on holiday. 
Fabrications had occurred 
in three columns in April 
and another last month. 
The Globe said more 
research was being carried 
out into her previous work. 

The sacking coincides 
with the launch this week 
of Brill's Content, a maga- 
zine aimed at exposing in- 
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Ms Smith: attributed quotes 
to people who do not exist 

accuracy in the media. Its 
reporters have been asked 
to send surveys to inter- 
viewees. Questions include 
whether they felt their 
comments were reported 
accurately and in context. 

In her valedictory 
column, Ms Smith admitted 
her error: “From time to 
time in my metro column, 
to create the desired impact 
or slam home a salient 
point, I attributed quotes to 
people who do not exist” 

She also apologised to 
“the grocery clerks, bar- 
tenders and single mothers, 
to the politicians, PR flacks 
... to my dear husband and 
family and friends" and 
said, “I am sorry for be- 
traying your trust” 
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*1 have no titlej plain 
Mr is all I require* 

Trevor Nunn, Letters 


Lords of 
Change 


Peers must be reformers 


THIS is going to be a lovely day for Melvyn 
Bragg and Waheed Alii, Norman Lamont 
and Tim Bell, along with the 23 others 
named in today’s list of new working peers. 
The phone will be ringing off the hook: old 
friends callin g to offer congratulations, 
nieces and grandsons asking if they can 
come to the House of Lords for tea, jokes 
about “Your Lordship” and all the other fun 
and games of Britain's peculiar Upper 
House. 

Pew would begrudge the chosen 27 the 
delights of honour they are about to enjoy. 
For most it is a reward for long years of 
service, often undertaken with little public 
recognition. Tom Sawyer has toiled away in 
the backrooms of the Labour Party, Christo- 
pher Haskins has run a company. Northern 
FOods, which backed Labour long before it 
became fashionable. Peta Buscombe has 
grappled with the daunting task of boosting 
the role of women in the Conservative 
Party. The four honoured Lib Dems have 


laboured in the salt mines of party commit- 
tees and low-key pressure groups. 

The glamour names have plenty of appeal, 
too. Waheed Ahi is an inspired choice: aged 
just 33, Asian and gay, he takes three steps 
at once toward breaking the caricature of 
the Lords as a retirement home for middle- 
aged. white, straight men. Melvyn Bragg 
will be an equally invigorating addition, 
bringing experience and knowledge as a 
novelist and broadcaster, an accomplished 
TV executive and, in recent years, an advo- 
cate of popular science. Norman lamont 
has at last won the platform he .has so 
publicly craved; watching him needle for- 
mer Tory Party colleagues wQl at least 
provide an interesting spectator sport for 
regulars in the Lords' public gallery. Tim 
Bell’s florid career and personal history will 
add an extra splash of colour: he’s likely to 
be embraced by some of the more fast-living 
hereditaries, who will recognise in him and 
his legendary appetites one of their owzl 

Still it’s hard to celebrate completely. This 
newspaper has made no secret of its dislike 


for the present House of Lords. We find it 
almost incredible that on the eve of the 21st 
century, hereditary peers still have a role in 
one half of Britain’s legislature. The fact 
that the rest are peers selected on the nod of 
prime ministerial favour provides little 
comfort A House of Aristocrats is indefensi- 


ble, a House of Patronage not much better, 
yet today’s House of Lords is a combination 
of the two. Our preference is for a second 
chamber selected democracy’s way: by 
direct election (with perhaps an extra ap- 
pointment mechanism for the inclusion of 
some iron-politicians). 

Labour’s 18 new peers should do all they 
can to make sure that goal is realised. They 
be among the loudest advocates of 
reform, demanding not just the Govern- 
ment’s -Stag e One in terim plan — the 
removal of hereditaries’ voting rights — but 
the more enigmatic Stage Two, which wifi, 
mould the final shape of Britain’s upper 
house. This will require some brave, even 
selfless thinking. For example, if the second 
chamb er becomes a fully elected body, what 


happens to the current group of life peers? 
will they retain their seats in an otherwise 
elected house? Or will they au to ma t ically 


make up the appointed third advocated by 
some reformers? Will they be allowed to 
keep their titles? These will be tough ques- 
tions for the newest members of the dub, 
those just getting used to the way an ancient 
robe fits on their shoulders, and the plea- 
sures of a one-word signature. 

Tough, but the newcomers are joining an 
institution just as its legitimacy is under 
question. They cannot simply insist that 
ermine will not change them, that they still 


want to be called by their first name. They 
have to prove that the old cliche ■— the one 
which says the best way to change an 
institution is from the inside — is not just a 
handy cover for the abandonment of prmm- 
ple, but a genuine strategy. We will watch 
thgm closely — and we wish them luck. 


A brief too far 

Neill has a conflict of interest 


LORD Neill, the Government’s watchdog on 
public ethics, was sucked into a serious 
ethical conflict of his own making yester- 
day. The more the watchdog wriggled, the 
worse he looked. Instead of immediately 
acknowledging his serious misjudgment m 
flirting to defend Dame Shirley Porter m 
ha* appeal a gains t a £27 milli on surcharge, 
the watchdog purported to have no other 
choice. He produced the hoary old “cab 
rank” excuse — the Bar Council rule that 
banisters should accept the first case of- 
fered them. It is a rule that senior barristers 
easily ignore by claiming to be too busy. For 
a barrister who is chair man of the Commit- 
tee of Standards in Public Life that would 
have been simple enough. He is steeped, at 
present in hearing evidence on party fund- 
ing before producing a report But even if 


free he should have gone one farther 
Sferad he was no lon^normaL . 

driver. Once l^ving^a^epted fae job of 
ethical watchdog, which aflows him to . . 
Haim £500 a day , he to- 

driver available to alL Defending a mfilion- 
Sress. charged with witmgfal councflfiouse 
^is^Sifs. Any conflict between bfe 
Sofesional and public rdes nart -j a, . 
abided. If he seriously bdieved _ conflict 
ras Avoidable, he should not have ao- . 
cepted the job. It is as wrong for him to 
dJSd Dame Shirley, as it would- have been 
for his predecessor, Lord Nolan, to sit an the 
bench to hear the appeal. . . . 

It was an astute move by Dame Shirley’s 
defence taam to invite Lord Neill to defend, 
her the poacher asking the g amek eeper to 
conduct the defence. But he should not have : 
fallen into foe trap. Even foe man to foe - 4 
street let alone a former War^-rtf Afi- 
Souls, could have seen the confactoFfafe^r.- 
est- The idea erf foe ethical watchdog .stand,- ^ 
ineunto defend possibly foe biggest bteadfg 
of ethical standards in local go vernm ent ^ 
this century is absurd. Local government 

remains a crucial part of Lord Neffl’s remit - 

v . 9 * 1 * ** — 11 MoiTl TV- mr n-'- 


remains a w - - 

TnctenH of dutifully defending Neill, Down- 
mg Street should take him to one side and - 
remind him of his committee’s seven princt . 
pies of public life, particularly the. first s 
three: selflessness, integrity, objectivity. • 


Letters to the Editor 


Now let’s do 
the worst. . . 


pr/RTHER to Barrie Read- 
I eris letter (June 16) on your 
list of best rams. How could 
anyone omit such master- 
pieces by Alfred Hitchcock, 

perhaps the greatest director 

of all time, as The 39 Steps. 

The Lady Vanishes, Rebecca, 
Notorious. Dial M For Mur- 
der, Rear Window, and North 
By Northwest? 

Ian Stirling. 

London. 


I IOW interesting that some- 

II one should put forward 


Educating Rita as one of the 
films of the century. A friend 
who caught it belatedly told us 
in shocked tones It was possi- 
bly the worst film ever made. 
My candidate — indeed for 
worst artifact of any kind — 
would be Lost Horizon: The 
Mu&icaL Any other 
suggestions? 

George Schlestnger . 
Durham. 


R OS Coward (Women, G2, 
June 16) points out that in 
the ED only Ireland does not 
levy VAT on women's sani- 
tary protection. In the 1970s as 
a shadow spokesman. I moved 
an amendment to the Finance 
BUI to relieve these products 
from VAT. The Conservative 
minister in charge, totally 
confused and vaguely embar- 
rassed, blurted. "Why can't 
they use soap?" and all his 
fellow Tories voted against. 
John Garrett. 

Norwich. 


[ F we’re reviving the old VAT 
on tampons debate, razor 
lades might also be consid- 
ered — they’re essential and 
ost a bloody fortune. Unless 
if course. Britain’s women 
ro old prefer hugely-bearded 
nen all over the place. 

*hil Wolstenholme- 
Iheffield. 


D OES NT the inclusion of 
ordinary people Like nurses 
and roadsweepers make a 
mockery of our Honours List 
and belittle the achievements 
of highly paid celebrities from 
showbiz and sport? 

JimToaL 

Liverpool. 


Counsel for the arts 


"THE graphic with Dan 
I Glaister’s analysis of the 
Arts Council (June 18) omits 
the crucial central figure of 
the chief executive. In the new 
structure he has been given 
inordinate powers, being the 
sole channel through which 
the concerns of the arts pro- 
fessionals will be put before 
the counciL He wffl be gate- 
keeper, filter and censor. 

There is a problem for any 
chai rman who arrives with- 
out a background in this busi- 
ness. In 30 years of Arts Coun- 
cil watching, time and again 
I've seen the paid administra- 
tors get in the way of the art- 
ists. Present inefficiency is the 
result ofbureaucracies set up 
by previous chief executives 
to service escalating initia- 
tives. But a chairman who has 
no background needs his advi- 
sers and the new council is 
most curious in its mix of the 
new with old names. The new 
chairman may have called in 
cultural crumpet and political 
correctness to pretty up the 
suits from the old guard, but 
they will have precious little 
technique to trip up this kind 
of expert footwork. 

Natalie Wheen. 

London. 


T HE impact of Gerry Robin- 
son's overhaul of the Arts 
Council will be short-lived. 
The problems that beset arts 


fu nding stem fr nm a natur al 

growth and diversification 
within the arts world and 
changes in the public percep- 
tion of what constitutes “art". 
The notion that public subsidy 
exists purely to enable the 
“masses” to have access to 
“high art” is an oversimplifi- 
cation of the complex web of 
relationships between artists, 
the public and hinders. Yet 
this outworn tenet is the only 
one which is churned out in 
the meagre and superficial 
public debate about the arts. 

What the Arts Council, in 
conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Culture, should be 
doing is leading an intelligent 
debate about the role of the 
arts in the Britain. Instead we 
have another reshuffling of 
the funding bureaucracy. 
Rachel Gibson. 

Freelance Arts Manager, 
London. 


N EITHER Dan Glaister nor 
Joan Bakewell (Dump the 
Arts Council, June 18) is 
wholly right The principal 
failure of the last SO years Is 
that the Arts Council Is fund- 
ing-led, responding to artists 
and arts organisations, 
largely ignoring its chartered 
object about access to the arts. 
So we have no strategy for ac- 
cess to the arts, no formal 
relationship with the local au- 
thorities. no policies intended 


to serve all parts of the com- 
munity. For decades the coun- 
cil turned away applicants 
from amateur and participa- 
tory organisations, and gave 
least emphasis to community- 
orientated arts. 

But you cannot blame Arts 
Council staff for the lack of pol- 
icy from Government and di- 
rection from the CouncfL Now 
we have a Government that ap- 
pears to believe arts binding 
should subsidise the arts to 
reach people. So Gerry Robin- 
son is right to be restructuring, 
hut he needs to under stand 
what a genuine commitment to 
access means if he is to replace 
being funding-led. .... 
Roger Tomlinson. 

Chairman, Arts Marketing - ' 
Association, Cambridge. 


| WAS Intrigued to find Joan 


Bakewell giving credibility 
to Rus kin’s notion, quoted in 
Labour’s arts document that 
daily involvement in the 
arts ennobles the souL 
Art is both flawed and sub- 
lime, like the human beings 
who create it Consider Victor 
Cousin in his Sorbonne lec- 
ture in 1818, Du orai, du beau, 
et du bien, to set against Rus- 
kin. "The beautiful cannot be 
the way to what is useful, or to 
what is good, or to what is 
holy; Itleadsonly to itsdt” 
John Bait 
Exeter. 


Stick two digits up at TV switch 


D AVID Elstein’s warning 
( Facing the big switch-ff. 
Media, June 15) about switch- 
ing off analogue TV is spot on. 
The motives behind the digi- 
tal TV Industry’s enthusiasm 
for an early decision on the 
switch-off date are entirely 
commercial 
At stake is the lucrative 
market for the new TVs. vid- 
eos and all the other gizmos 
that consumers will have to 
buy when their existing ana- 
logue equipment is rendered 
obsolete. Ever since digital 
TV was first glimpsed on the 
horizon, the National Con- 
sumer Council and others 


have been lobbying for the in- 
terests of consumers to be the 
driving force of this new tech- 
nology. But as Mr Elstein has 
identified so astutely, the 
whole debate about digital TV 
has been hijacked by the TV 
industry and is being driven 
by the technology. What con- 
sumers want are broadcast 
services that are affordable, 
easily accesible and deliver 
real choice through a diver- 
sity of quality programming. 

As things are. there is no 
guarantee that digital services 
will deliver the goods. Mr El- 
stein realises this. Consumer 
organisations know it too. 


When will the Government, 
regulators and the industry 
wake up? 

Rath Evans. 

Director, National Consumer 
CouncO, London. 


D AVID Elstein struck a 
chord with me, quoting 
surveys showing that 40 to 50 
per cent of us are content with 
the current situation. Change 
will cost the consumer be- 
tween £200 and £400 for a de- 
coder. Viewers should i n sist 
that the industry pays the cost 
of its own unilateral decision 
— as the gas industry didin 
the change from town to natu- 
ral gas in the late 1960s. 
JHEdser. 

Stoke-on-Trent 



Stick to the veg and stay on top 


\ A /ITH UK licensing immi- 
V V nent, and possible NHS »• 
availability, Viagra looks set' 1 : 
■tor world domination. This 
does not need to be the case. 

Vegetarians have long had a 
secret weapon in their kitch- 
ens: tofu and veggies. Meat- 
eating can lead to cancer and 
heart disease but studies 
show that vegetarians have 
lower rates of Impotence, be- 
cause meat clogs up the ar- 
teries to all your organs, not 


just your heart And .what bet- 
ter way to show your love — 
-for animals on factory fimss •- 
which spend their lives in 
overcrowded stalls, cages or 
crates, deprived of exercise, 
s unlig ht or grass under their 
feet 

So don't reach for those pills 
— grab a veggie burger in- 
stead, and eat your way to a 
hotter libido. 

Andrew Butler. 

London. 


Vote for PR 


L1TJGO Young (Blair may 
II ask the people to destroy 
the system that put him in 
power, June 18) rightly points 
out that the key element in 
electoral reform is the attitude 
of the people. He seems to 
doubt they will agree to change 
the electoral system that gave 
them the “most popular Leader 
the British can remember”. 

Recent polling for Make 
Votes Count shows that peop- 
les’s appetite for change has 
not been sated by the general 
election and 72 per cent would 
support electoral reform. 

Even after hearing argu- 
ments for first-past-the-post, 

57 per cent favoured reform. 

People see electoral reform 
as a means of making their 
votes count, and making poli- 
ticians work together to de- 
liver their promises. 

Stephen Twigg MP. 

Chair, Labour Campaign for 
Electoral Reform. 


Having Nunn of it 


IT IS quite wrong to allege 
(that I refused to stage a new 
play by Tariq All and Howard 
Brenton (Arts diary. June J3). 
The play does not exist as far 
as I am aware; I merely de- 
clined to commission it 
The same anonymous 
writer goes on to allege that 
the National accepted 
Brassed Off from Sheffield 
sight unseen. In fact it was 
seen by a number of National 
Theatre representatives, in- 
cluding myself. Time will tell 
whose judgment is right con- 
cerning Terry Johnson's new 
play, though Tony Sher and I 
have given our names to our 
belief, unlike the anonymous 
journalist, who decried it safe 
in the knowledge no one will 
ever know wbo blew the rasp- 
berry. By the way I have no 
title: plain Mr is all I require. 
Trevor Nunn. 

Director. Royal National 
Theatre, London. 


How Swiss ref used to roll 
over for Hitler’s henchmen 


THE second report by Alan 

I Schom for the Simon Wie- 
senthal Centre in Los Angeles 
has just appeared. The first 
Schom report in January 
thoroughly discredited its 
author. By likening Swiss 
wartime refugee camps to 
Nazi concentration camps, it 
invoked the condemnation of 
ageing residents of those 
Swiss camps (both Jews and 
gentiles). 

Now Schom's follow-up 
report paints the Swiss gov- 
ernment as willing handmaid- 
en of Hitler and his henchmen. 
Nothing could be more insult- 
ing or further from the truth. 
The Swiss Federal Council, 
parliament, and most impor- 
tant of all, the Swisspeople.- . . 
rejected Nazism decisively. 

The fell of France in 1940 left 
Switzerland completely sur- 
rounded by the Axis powers. 
Swiss public opinion hard- 
ened against the Third Reich, 
prompting even Joseph Goeb- 
bels to note glumly in his 
diary in August 1911: "I have 
received a report from Swit- 
zerland. The mood there is 
still heavQy in favour of 
England.” 

The anti-Semitism of justice 
minister Von Steiger and his 
police chief, Heinrich Roth- 
mund. cannot be denied. 

But even excerpts cited by 
Schom to document Von Stei- 
ger’s hostility to Jews make 
clear that his hard-line poli- 
cies lacked public backing. 

The sweeping Schom state- 
ment that all seven members 
of the Swiss wartime federal 


council w ere Nazi sympathis- 
ers and anti-semitic totally 
lacks credibility. 

Federal council wartime de- 
crees cracked down on Nazi 
front groups. By 1941 German, 
foreign minis try press spokes- 
man Paul Schmidt summed 
up the official reaction in a 
memo. It noted that "The . • 
Fuhrer described Switzerland 
as having the most repugnant 
people and the most lamen- - 
table form of state. The Swiss 
are mortal enemies of the new 
Germany.” 

It should also be noted that, 
at the time, the federal council 
introducednew decrees on { 
spying and treason. 

From 1939 to 1945 the Swiss: 
federqi p olice arregtednearig?5 
1,400 people on a wide range d 
national security related 
charges — some punishable • 
by death. The cantons seized 
another 1.600 suspects, and 
nearly 400 flaced charges be- 
fore federal civilian courts an 
military, political, and eco- 
nomic espionage. 

Courts martial convicted a 
total of 478 people during the 
war years. A total af33 (27 of 
them Swiss) were sentenced to 
death, and 17 were executed 
between November 1942 and 
December 1944. 

The courts handed down 15 
death sentences in absentia, 
and they commuted (me to life 
imprisonment Practically all 
of these cases concerned those 
who had worked for Germany. 
Thomas G Borer. 

Embassy of Switzerland, 
London. 


Jersey uncowed 


A USTIN Mitchell should 
know that his claim that 
Jersey has been reluctant to 
incorporate the Human 
Rights Convention into island 
law (Power of persuasion, 
June 17) is not true — because 
the Horae Secretary told him 
so in the House of Commons 
on June 3. 

Mr Straw pointed out that 
six years ago Jersey proposed 
to the Government that the 
island should enact legisla- 


tion. But as he told Mr Mitch- 
ell: “The island’s Attorney- 
General was informed by offi- 
cials that the Home Office did 
not favour the island acting 
in advance of the UK” 

Now that the UK Bill is pro- 
ceeding through the Com- 
mons, we have reaffirmed our. 
previous intention to intro- 
duce the necessary legislation 
in Jersey. • 1 

Senator P F HorsfalL 
Jersey. - 


Please include a full postal v n -.r 
address, even with e-majis, 


In one bound, Australia’s rancid right becomes a political force with the power to scare 

Oz on trial 



A ustralians like 
those here in Queens- 
land cherish an image 
of themselves as bat- 
tlers, ordinary folk struggling 
against the odds, hard-work- 
ing and hard-pressed. Those 
who live in the countryside, 
on farms and in small towns, 
occupy a land whose limita- 
tions they have painfully 
learned and which, through 
drought, flood, and fire. 
Issues constant reminders of 
their vulnerability. 

As the rural population 
shrinks, farms lie vacant, ser- 
vices dwindle, and cost-cut- 


ting governments pay less 
and less attention, life in the 
bush gets harder stilL Austra- 
lian country people are ap- 
pealing in their doumess and 
resilience. But, almost with- 
out knowing what they were 
doing, they have Just altered 
the Australian political land- 
scape for the worse. 

The worldwide struggle be- 
tween city and country has 
ended in a victory which is so 
□early complete that the peri- 
odic spurts of rural protest 
seem always to take urban 
society by surprise. 

Whether it is French form- 
ers tipping cauliflowers on 
the roads, English villagers 
marching to London to dem- 
onstrate against a ban on 
bunting, or Vietnamese peas- 
ants attacking workers laying 
out golf courses for Japanese 
tourists, such protest is usu- 
ally important, may well be 
dangerous, and is almost al- 
ways an indication of a gov- 
ernment felting to do Us job. 

The success of Pauline Han- 
son's One Nation Party in 
Queensland is a case where 
rural discontent has been 
translated Into a political 
movement that has over- 


whelmed everybody, includ- 
ing its authors, in a trice a 
party which combines normal 
country complaints about 
government with an insouci- 
ant racism and an unrealistic 
economic nationalism has 
sprung into being. 

One minute there was one 
intemperate woman, the next 
there was a substantial politi- 
cal force, critically important 
in one state and ready to 
speak grandly of its federal 
objectives in all of Australia. 
The story is the not unusual 
one of desperate conserva- 
tives playing with lire, as 
some have done recently in 
Europe, but the serene fool- 
ishness of the Australian poli- 
ticians is not easily matched 
elsewhere. 

The temptation which se- 
duced the two conservative 
parties, the National Party 
and the Liberals, was the pref- 
erential vote, which lets citi- 
zens split their ticket 

The Queensland conserva- 
tives. with most of their fed- 
eral colleagues in the national 
government staying carefully 
mute, advised those who 
voted for them in the recent 
state elections to use their op- 


tional preference votes to sup- 
port the One Nation Party. 
Until opinion polls showed 
them their mistake, they 
imagined that by so doing 
they would keep down the 
vote for Labour without giv- 
ing One Nation anything like 
the number of seats they have 
actually gained. 

No third party, with one 
trivial exception, has ever in 
modem times got members 
into any lower bouse, state or 
federal. But the Queensland 
right had misread the times. 
Their tactic was i»fa» a sowing 
of dragons’ teeth. 

The result was a clutch of 
seats for One Nation, who 
took seats from all three es- 
tablished parties, particularly 
the National Party, and a line- 
up of members that could pro- 
duce either a Labour govern- 
ment or a government of the 
right, if the two mainstream 
parties get into bed with the 
One Nation Party, accepting 
its support and modifying pol- 
icies so as to stay in power. 

Whether that happens or 
not One Nation will hugely 
affect the next election, mid 
might emerge from It with 
serious leverage over the fed- 


eral conservative parties. If it 
does so. it will bring back into 
Australian politics elements 
of irrationality and of racial 
nastiness, with Its hostility to 
Aborigines and Asians, which 
were thought to have been 
long ago purged. 

The whole future of Austra- 
lian conservatism could be at 
at stake. A deal with One 
Nation in Queensland could 
split the coalition between the 
Liberal and National parties 
at the federal level and drive 
out the saner part of the 
National Party as welL 


I F IT did not. both conser- 
vative parties would be 
tarred with the same One 
Nation brush. That may be 
why a number of federal Lib- 
eral and National politicians 
are hoping that the Queens- 
land Labour Party, by win- 
ning over one Independent, 
will take power before any 
deal is struck on the right It 
would save them from bad 
choices and deep quarrels. 

Multiracial, multicultural 
Australia, which goes back to 
Gough Whitjam, was thought 
to be so solidly established 
that no regression was poss- 


ible. That Australia, ner- 
vously broaching the subject 
of One Nation at dinner par- 
ties, is now involved In the 
process of sorting Itself out 
into two groups. 

As one liberal Australian 
put it: "You are worried that 
some good friend of yours will 
utter the dread sentiment that 
some of what Pauline says 
makes sense.” 

You already expect. If you 
are an educated Australian of 
the academic, professional, or 
business elite, that your 
greengrocer or taxi driver 
may wen tell you the same 
thing. Among the politically 
aware, there are those who 
think there is indeed sense as 
well as nonsense In the One 
Nation message or, at least, a 
great deal with which to em- 
pathise in the plight of those 
who voted for it. 

On the other there are those 
who believe that One Nation 
is nothing more or less than 
proto-fescist, could inTect the 
whole of the Australian right, 
and must be repudiated 
utterly. 

The other important ques- 
tion is whether One Nation, 
with its hazy leader and hazy 


ideas, may collapse, as man y 
a protest party has done be- 
fore it. The party’s inchoate 
nature muddies the argu- 
ment. its policies are incon- 
sistent. It is penetrated by ex- 
tremists. like the milifia s and 
followers of the most rancid 
of American rightwingers, 
but it has also expelled some 
of them. According to the 
Queensland University politi- 
cal scientist Paul Reynolds, It 
has the widest spread of dif- 
ferent occupations among its 
candidates of any Queensland 
party, a sign of strength in the 
community. 

Some of those who stood for 
it are seen as decent people, 
even by thsir political oppo- 
nents. Those who voted for it, 
everybody admits, have genu- 
ine grievances. 

The One Nation phenome* 
non obviously belongs to a 
whole family of movements 
and parties resisting change, 
often from a for right plat- 
lorm, in many countries. It 
as the first po- 
litical effect of the Asian eco- 
nomic crisis outside of the 
epicentre. Although One 
nation spokesmen repudiate 
toe idea that the Asian crisis 


has anything to do with their 
success, it has shifted the bal- 
ance of argument A succesftil 
Asia to which Australia was 
thrivingly connected was one 
thing. A failing Asia which is 
pulling down Australia and 
its currency is another. 

The distinction between tire 

unhappiness of the country- 
side and that of the blighted 
areas of cities In many 
countries is a ting one. But 
the special characteristic of 
rural protest is that It may, 
more easily than protest -in 
the cities, unite different 
groups and classes around an 
idea of what is traditional and 
around the principle that the 

virtues of country life are 
basic to the life of the nation. 

Australia lias long -been, a 
society mare urban than 
rural but it left its heart in 
that hard back country fer 
from the porta which became 
its capital cities. Those who 
have championed the two 
great shifts in modem Aus- 
tralian society, its multicul- 
tural reorientation and its 
economic deregulation, may 
now feel some guilt, and some 
fear, at having left this older, 

saddened Australia behind. - 
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These matey times are to blame 
for both date rape and stalking 

Discomfort 
of strangers 


fli 


1 A /HEN novelists, 
l# W movte-makersand 
V « tbtnk-tank pamphle- 
teers ofttae last 50 years tried 
toima^tittsocietyin the late 
1990s, they usually predicted 
that theto&^st threat to the 
citizen would be random vio- 
lence. The old brutally reas- 

soring police line— that most 
murder victims w»re trilled 
bythose they knew— was 
expected to become another 
nostalgic measure of a lost 
England. Stranger danger 
wooM be the crime of the cea- 
tnry. Recent rep o rts suggest, 
towever, that this assriinp- 
flnnfejffi|sp!aced. It’s not 
trae thaf the threat win come 
from those who won’t know 
arcarewfaoyouare.Them- 
creasta^riskisdeadlyafEho- 
ticn. Ihere is no such thing as 
asafehmdL 
TbeCS Justice D^artment 
has jostievealfid that around 
L5inHHon tUBo-celebrity .. 
Americansftwo thirds af _ . 
theniwosriesi)aresnfffering- 
the ouwelcozae attentLoa of j, 
“stalkers”,genfirally people 
whom they have met socially 
or professionally who refuse 
tote* go of the goodbye hand- 
shake. In Britain— where 
legislation was recently inc 
frodncedto deal with stalk- 
fag— modi pobUctty was 
g^ven this week to a rise to 
cases af“date rape” <»: “ac- 
quaintance rape”, in which a 
woman is sexually assaulted 
by a Mend or co l l ea g ue . 

AftlxKtghdifferexitintheir 
dynamlcs, thereto overlap be- 
tween these crimes: many 
stalkers desire or threaten 
sex with their targets, many 


mobile, so the undesired ad- 
mirer is an inevitable result 
of the creation of fame. Celeb- 
rity happens through making 
connections with strangers. 
And, to encourage **tm, the 
language of publicity bor- 
rows the vocabulary of inti- 
macy. In glossy magazines, 
stars “invite you into their 
home” or “share their se- 
crets”. Their fan dobs send 
out "personal messages”. 

Modern technology ftar- 
ther encourages the ilhisian 
affiumJUarity. The rise of the 
phone-in allows unknowns to 

speak directly to superstars 
on Larxy King Live and other 
outlets. Your hero will use 
VOUT first nmrw » and thank 
you for calling In an increas- 
ingly competitive media mar- 
ket, the instruction most 
often given to broadcasters 
and journalists is to “con- 
nect” with their audience: 
through letters, phone-ins, 
competitions, repeated use of 
the ward “you”. Newspapers 
and net wo r k s can frequently 
seem to be engaged in a con- 
test of felse friendliness. 


.vc 






Gi 


rVT^ this Iove-you cul- 
ture, is it really sur- 
prising that a number 
of consumers — their judg- 
ment affected by loneliness 
or other problems — start to 
think these people really are 
their friends? That they can 
caU back after the phone-in 
or be invited into the beantt 
Ital home in a more literal 

sense? And yet most of the 
.victims of stalking — and vm- . 
tnaHy allnf those who suffer 
date rape — are not celebri- 
ties. They have never shown 
their sofas in Hello or told a 
caller from Ohio whata good 
question they*ve asked- How 
can they be accased of having 


One for him.. 


bemstalkhigtheirprey. And 
both menaces result from a 
misreading of signals, a&ls 

assum p rt OTi rfTt itmuwry with 

another person. We need to 
aak why it is that we live in an 
age in which so many adults 
areplayfng imaginary 
friends or lovers- (I am deKb- 


4- v 


Make it big and you 
getagent, lawyer, 
publicist -and also 
a guy in an anorak 

erately ignoring here the 
q uesttGBn f&teeaocn g aQon 
and dealing with the-reasons 
behind te g it i mft te cases. ~ 
Shortly after the Justice . 
D^Mp-fiaontdrewattBaitioai ; 
tothe dlent majority ttf un- 
known stalking victims, 
there was a harassment case 
of a more publicised kind. On 
Wednesday, a 31 -y®ar-old 
filled actor wasjafledidr a 
ndnimum of 25 years in Los 
Angeles fisr obsessively can- 

Steven S^d^berg. The man’s 
admiration turned to hostit 
ity after rebufEal — a fre- 
quent pattern in such cases 
— un ti l be proudly an- 
nounced phmsto rape S^del- 
berg in front of the director's 

Wife andftiTT-fly 

i OMB in America regard 
. the lengthy sentence 
^givehtoSpAdberg’s 
staBcer as a r ev e rs e Q J: a case 
of those who make celebri- 
ties their victims being : 
treated differently by the 
cotute Alternatively, the 
harshpenaltymay beseeh as 
a dete r r e u t t If so. tt seems un- 
Bkelyto work. In America 

these d«ys, a stalker ispart of 
the edetority entourage. You 
^hakBitHgaudyougetan - 
agent, alawyer, a publicist 
andaan^p-^pedgaylnanan- 
wakpasttngyour photos to 
the wall ofhto trailer. 

- Wh a tever symp athy there 
may be ftir Spielberg and 


nxid«rstand.Themeaxtalpat>- 
«sses of the stalker, al- 
fioq^ megal . 

®ttarein one sense logical. 
Jostas the occurrence of car* 
^^ftteatfiractconseqiKaace ' 
Of the invention of the auto* 




The biggest cause of the 
rise in crimes of enforced in- 
ttmai^ is the shift in profes- 
sional and domestic arrange- 
ments. Relative equality of 
emplo y me n t has maximis ed 
the possibility of encounters 
between men and women and 
timrefore the potential for 
mfa mndew f|i fndiFi| p*- Simi- 
larly, sexual liberation and 
the divorce rate have in- 
creased the average person’s 
supply of expartners- This 
has rapidly expanded what 
was described in a different 
context as the “constituency 
of the rejected”. And rejec- 
tion is a significant factor in 
both stalking and daterape. 

But another significant 
factor is an everyday version 
of the fidse celebrity fri e ndH- 
ness described above. If 
peopte increasingly overstep 
the boundaries, then this 
must be in part because the 
lines have ceased to be visi- 
hle. In a world in which one 
of the gravest social sins is to 
be thought snobbish, or 
stand-offish or cold — careers 
in politics and elsewhere 
have foundered on these 
I' charges— it is inevitable that 
reflex friendtiness may be 
. mi sint e rpreted. At this level, 
the g uy fr o m Idaho who 
thinks Nicole Kidman gave 
him a special smile from the 
television to no different 
from the colleague wb omis - 
takestlm amiability or pity of 
a woman for desire. 

Also, certainly in the case 

of stalking, the dhnate of 
social niceness is assisted by 
the access culture. The rise in 

databases and the spread of 

the Internet have made it eas- 
ier to invade a person's prir 

vacy than ever before. Most 
people have had the queasy 
experience of their home 
address being read back to 
them by a salesperson in ex- 
change for their post code. 
Honrs after the names of 
English football hooligans 
became public in France this 
week, newspapers were 
printing details of their fives, 
homes and entire personal 
histories. Imagine then bow 
easily an obsessive tan find 
the brnne and even favoured 

bops of those they target- 
lam not calling tore 

return to strict professional 

hie r archies, bowler hat s and , 
elaborately formal conversar 
tion, but merely notiugan- 
other example of the way in 
which positive social develr 


for soane. It to unsurprising 

that modem culture shoul d 
be suffering from the prob- 
lem of people who think they 
are friends orloverawhen 
they're not Stalking and date 


10 EVERYTHING, the 
Book of Ecclesiastes 
teaches, there Is a sea- 
son. “A time to weep, and a 
time to laugh: a time to 
mourn, and a time to dance; a 
time to cast away stones, and 
a time to gather stones 
together . . ." Equally, as Lord 
Bragg shows us, there is a 


time -to.be a democrat and a 


time^y^ccept a peerage; ’ ai* 4- “to establish a dembcra 


,time^to-febuke Chris Smith 
.•and a-, time -to- pat him on his 
curly little bead. There is a 
time to be plainMelvyn, and a 
time to he Lord Bragg of But- 
termere. 

Not so long ago. a full set of 
democratic credentials were 
foremost among Lord Bragg’s 
considerable charms; In 1988, 
the omnipresent novelist, pre- 
senter and television execu- 
tive was one of the first celeb- 
rities to sign up to Charter 88, 
an imperiously worded de- 
mand for democracy. “The 
time has come to demand po- 
litical, civil and human rights 
in the United Kingdom,” pro- 
claimed the 348 firebrands. 
“The first step is to establish 
them in constitutional form, 
so that they are no longer sub- 
ject to the arbitrary diktat of 
Westminster and WhitehalL” 


Naturally, reform of theJLor 


^on-hereditary -second- cham- 
ber", was- among the signato- 
ries’ immediate require- 
ments. along with a bill of 
rights and ‘open government 1 . 

The radicals promptly 
received the compliment of a 
boiling tirade from John Pat- 
ten (whom older readers may 
remember as a Conservative 
minister ), denouncing them 
“as phoney self-seeking los- 
ers”. Patten — that genuine, 
self-abnegating survivor — 
has s i nce been ennobled, and 
gives his address in Who’s 
Who as the House of Lords. 

Until recently. Lord Bragg 
seemed unlikely to join Lord 
Patten and his fellow boobies. 
I know, because in 1996, when 
I asked a few prominent dem- 
ocrats if they would accept a 
peerage, the then Mr Bras 
gave Ibis firm and exemplar y 


answer. He would accept a 
;peerfage/‘he said, but “Only 
on condition that it was to be 
part or the House of Lords that 
abolished the House of 
Lords". If offered a peerage, 
he added, he would expect a 
deadline for full reform: “A 
couple of years or something, 
also with the proviso that 
when you chucked it in you 
were not called Lord or sena- 
tor or anything.” There 
seemed no reason to disbe- 
lieve him. Around the mtw 
time, Bragg was also hinting 
that he craved something be- 
yond earthly reward — “the 
idea of success is genuinely 
meaningless”, he told Nicci 
Gerrard. 

So, when others spotted 
hints of imminent prefer- 
ment such as Bragg’s recent 
defence of Chris Smith, 1 in- 
sisted on Bragg’s innocence. If 
he was, indeed, softening up, 


Bragg told me he 
would never 
become a Lord 
uiless there was a 
deadline to 
abolish them afl. 
And I believed him 


it must be a winning plan,' to 
bring about the offer of a peer- 
age which could then be os- 
tentatiously d eclin ed. Instead, 
Bragg has joined his fellow 
Charter 88 signatory, the radi- 
cal Baroness Helena Kennedy, 
in the Lords. His name graces 
the same list as Lord Norman 
Lament's and Lord Tim Bell’s. 


He shares an address with 
Lord John Patten. If David 
English had lived to enjoy his 
peerage, the two of them could 
have had a laugh over the var- 
ious attacks the Dally Man 
has made on Bragg as the ar- 
chetypal Hampstead lntellec- 
tual/cha tiering class-mem- 
ber/ champagne socialist/BBC 
pinko. 

Any of Bragg’s commoner 
friends now wondering quite 
how to word their felicitations 
may find a useflil template in a 
letter from AG Hbusxnan — 
who refused all but fUlly- 
earoed scholarly honours — to 
Robert Bridges. “If the Order 
of Merit gives you pleasure, I 
shall share it; and no one can 
dispute your title to it I hope 
you do not mind having Gals- 
worthy for a yokefellow as 
much as I should. If ever there 
was a man without a spark of 
genius, that man is he.” 

has Bragg done it? 
The most hopeful ex- 
planation, for his ad- 
mirers, is that he knows 
something the rest of us do 
not To him, and to him alone, 
Blair has vouchsafed a secret 
deadline for abolition of the 
Lords and their titles — 
“within a couple of years or 
so”. But this is hard to be- 
lieve. Only last week the 
leader of the Lords, Ivor Rich- 
ard, confirmed what cynics 
had assumed long ago, that 
having purged the hereditar- 
ies, the Government plans to 
leave reform of the quango- 
rump until after the next elec- 
tion, Le. for years, if not for 
ever. Clearly, we've been 
conned. No amount of young- 
ish, gay-ish, black-ish. nor- 
mal-ish-Iooking “working" 
people's peers can conceal the 
illegitimacy of Blair's “in- 
terim” arrangement. But 
some blame should also 
attach to the beneficiaries of 
the interim wheeze, upon 
whose collusion it depends. In 
the past life peers could, at a 
pinch, claim that Labour 
needed a few missionaries in 
the Lords. Now, as Lord Bragg 
must know, their presence is 
unnecessary and irrelevanL 
From a politician, or a non- 
entity, Bragg's acceptance 
might have been expected. 
But Bragg has no need of fur- 
ther fame, or power, or 
money, or respect His influ- 
ence as a broadcaster reaches 
further than any smug ex- 
change within the House of 
Lords. The only thing he stfll 
seems to crave is recognition 
as a serious writer, a proper 
intellectual — the very thing 
his new title calls Into ques- 
tion. “Prizes bring bad luck,” 
said Baudelaire. “Academic 
prizes, prizes for virtue, deco- 
rations, all these inve ntions of 
the devil encourage hypocri- 
sy, and freeze the spontaneous 
upsurge of a free heart" This 
may be putting it a bit strong 
for the author of Credo, and A 
Time To Dance — but there's 
still Start the Week to con- 
sider. Start the Week with 
Lord Bragg? How could he do 
it? 


And one for me 


Lord Engel 
of Hereford 


, 




T HAS been the most ex- 
traordinary epiphany. The 
past week , has been spent 
just getting used to the 
knighthood. Congratulations 
have been mm mg in; by mid- 
week I had acquired precisely 
the right note of firmness and 
gentle self-deprecation to deal 
with anyone who got the form 
of address wrong; and a cer- 
tain amount of time obviously 
had to spent ringing round 
particularly busy and snotty 
restaurants demanding tables 
at short notice. 

Then suddenly came thic 
latest news. It was lucky the 
print shop had been a bit slow 
on the letterheads and was 
able to change the order with- 
out extra charge:, “d e l e te Sir 
Matthew Engel, make that 
Baron Engel of Hereford 
It Is very different The 
knig hthood enables one to ac- 
centuate all the syllables of 
one’s given name. A peerage 
is curiously depersonalising. 
Who. after all, could ever tell 
the difference between Lord 
Mackay of Clashfem and 
Lord Mackay of Drumadoon? 
What on earth does Lord 
Archer of Tipton do when 
mistaken for Lord Archer of 
Weston-super-Mare? (Sue, 
probably-) What happens 
when Lord Young of Darting- 
ton, Lord Young of Grafiham 
and Lord Young of Old Scone 
break bread together? Lord 
Engel might sound like Lloyd 


Engel down the phone to a 
restaurant In a funny way, a 
knightho od might even be 
just a little, well, nobler. 

On the other band, a 
knighthood does not convey 
the right to pop into an ex- 
tremely grand London club, 
make sonorous pronounce- 
ments on the nation’s affeirs 
and trouser £139 a day pocket 
money in the process. 

There is, of coarse, a dan- 
ger that after a term or two of 
this Government, for a chap 
dr wifaMift years, fashionable 
light pink opinions and a 
comfortable position in soci- 
ety, it may well be more styl- 
ish and unusual not to have 
any kind of titfe at alL 

And there is a particular 
problem with my own awards 
in that _ either through secu- 
rity reasons or clerical error 
— they have not been appear- 
ing on the lengthy lists which 
now emanate from Downing 
Street, every Friday. This has 
led some people to suggest 
they might somehow be less 
“real’’ than the honours being 
handed out to so many others. 
Horn Soit Qui Mai Y Pause. I 
say to them. Tell me where 
reality ends and unreality be- 
gins. 

-Take the piece in Tuesday’s 
Daily -Mail by Lord Blake 
who, as Robert Blake, was a 
famous historian. He has 
been in the Lords for 27 years, 
a creation of the Heath gov- 
ernment The effect has not 
been beneficial The article, 
headlined “This cynical 
whiiEA of tha honours list”, 
was, Z have to tell you, writ-, 
ten in a tone of Grade A pom- 
posity not used in British 
public life since Mervyn Grff- 
fith-Jones QC tried to get 
Lady Chatterley's Lover 

ban nod QU the grounds that 

one'servants might read it 
Lord Blake was arguing 
against the peerage awarded 
yesterday to Waheed Alii ( “he 
apparently matte his fortune in 
youth television . . . Mr AHi has 


as yet made no particular con- 
tribution to our nation’s cul- 
tural or educational life”). Lord 

Blake discussed the whole mat- 
ter hi a tone of voice that sug- 
gested Mr AHi, who is gay and 
Asian as well as young; rich 
and to do with the telly, had 
appSed to join him in Pratt’s 
Club. Perhaps he has. 

And Lord Blake is obvi- 
ously now so grand that be 
tpomg to have missed the 
most startling feet of this 
week's cascade of honours: 
the feet that the Government 
is content to hand out knight- 
hoods purely for the sake of a 
solitary morning’s headlines. 

Take Geoff Hurst He has al- 
ways seemed like a nice bloke 
to me; it seems cruel that he 
should become the victim of a 


Look at the other 
names and then 
teO me where 
Unreality begins 


publicity stunt which even by 
this government’s -standards 
Is particularly cynical and 
unsubtle. 

It is does not require the dra- 
matic imagination o£ say, Sir 
Ronald Millar or Sir William 
Shakespeare (note to subedi- 
tors: one of these playwrights 
may not have been knighted, 
please tfuetyto reconstruct the 

conversation that must have 
taken place at No. 10. In- this 
playlet, the parts of the Prime 
Minister and his spokesman, 
Alastair Campbell, are 
mtextfrangeable. 

“We'd better knight some- 
one as a stunt for the World 
Cup. Boddle?” 

“Can’t do that till he's won" 
“Gazza?” 

“I don’t think so.” 

“What about someone from 
1966? Too late for Bobby 
Moore, dammit Charlton's 


Cohen, 


be 


been done. Banks, 

Wilson, Stiles . . .” 

“Sir Norbert? Don’t 
stupid." 

“Ball Peters . . ." 

“Ten years too soon.” 

. . Hunt, Hurst . . ." 
"That’s it. Sir Geoffrey 
Hurst Sir Hat-trick. Brilliant 
Well get every front page.” 
Peter Mandelson: “Excuse 
me. But who is Sir Geoffrey 
Hurst? Is he same as Sir Geof- 
frey Howe?” 

Anyway, I look forward to 
the first meeting between 
Lord Alii and Lord Blake. I 
hope Lord Bell finds enter- 
taining tiling s to do when the 
House adjourns for “Their 
Lordships’ Pleasure". I trust 
all these New Labour peers 
will put aside all their s£Dy 
notions about “democracy". I 
am not sure how well I will fit 
in myself or even whether I 
will get past the gateman. 

Perhaps 1 should renounce 
my title and tell Blair that the 
whole business is a preposter- 
ous scam that was outmoded 
centuries ago. But this view 
seems to he so out of fashion 
that one hesitates to mention it 

ENOUGH of Blair’s lists of the 
week. Here’s mine. The Eton v 
Harrow cricket match, the old- 
est fixture in the Lord's calen- 
dar, takes place there nest Fri- 
day. Last year’s game was 
rained off thus denying the op- 
erators of the new electronic 
scoreboards the chance to .get 
these names into the limited 


space available: D C Kay- 
Sh utile worth, DR Vassar- 
Smlth, PA Norman-Butler, 
ATR Tit chener-Barrett JS 
Weston-Simons, JRF Cooke- 
Hurie and LF de Roogemnrrt. 
Eleven of the 22 selected play- 
ers had at least three initials. 
Regrettably, BK Ssennyaman- 
tono, RDCR Pollock-HUl, 
DC A Tttchener-Barrett, and 
TD de M Leathes were no 
longer available for selection, 
having moved on, presumably 
to the House of Lords. 
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Ashin Das Gupta 


Tales of the sea 


Das Gupta . . . narrative historian and beautiful stylist 


T HE life’s work of his- 
torian Ashin Das 
Gupta, director of 
the National library 
of India, who has 
died aged 65, was the seaborne 
trade of Asia in the 17th and 
early 18th. centuries. It was a 
period when Europeans were 
participants, but foiled to exert 
supremacy over the Asian 
merchant communities of the 
Indian Ocean, who took centre 
stage in Das Gupta's studies. 
He wrote about their business 
m ethods, the ships they sailed 
and tiie ports they used. 

Das Gupta was. above all, a 
narrative historian who used 
individual stories. His heroes 
were the otherwise timid 
“banyan” merchants, dog- 
gedly travelling with their, 
goods on an open deck, sub- 
ject to insult and pilfering by 
the crew and seasick fen: 
much of the time. Of neces- 
sity. he worked from Euro- 
pean sources to bring such 
people to life. Das Gupta was 
a talented linguist especially 
in Dutch, and the Dutch East 
India Company’s magnifi- 
cently systematic records pro- 
vided much of his material. 

A beautiful stylist, both in 


written and spoken English 
and in Bengali, Das Gupta’s 
elegant prose was formed by a 
love of English literature 
from the Victorian novelists 
— above all Dickens — to P G 
Wodehouse. The dry sense of 
humour that made his con- 
versation a delight was evi- 
dent In his writing and In his 
contributions to conferences 
and debates. 

Das Gupta’s narrative 
worthed hi« mistrust — 
often mischievously exagger- 
ated — of theory did not pre- 
vent him from formulating 
bold and influential hypothe- 
ses about the history of the 
Ttwiian Ocean. In particular, 
he argued that the Asian mer- 
chants yielded to European 
dominance from the middi* of 
the 18th century, not so much 
because of the superiority of 
the Europeans, but because cf 
changes in the Asian world. 

Asian merchants had flour- 
ished with the great empires 
of tiie Mu ghal c the Safevlds 
and fh<» Ottomans, with the 
weakening or disintegration 
of these empires, the opportu- 
nities for merchants con- 
tracted sharply and their 
trade was disrupted by vio- 


lence. A new order, based on 
European-dominated ports, 
took over. Although Das 
Gupta studied the fortunes of 
Individual British or Dutch 
people with the same sensi- 
tive' sympathy that he showed 
to Asians, be had no liking for 
the colonial order. 

It was the powerful Influ- 
ence of the fine teac h ers at 
Presidency College, Calcutta, 
which had drawn Das Gupta 

to history. At Calcutta Uni- 
versity, N K Slnha, then the 
doyen of Bengal historians, 
directed him towards the 
mar i time trade of the Indian 
Ocean. His doctorate, pub- 
lished in 1967 as Malabar In 
Asian 'Trade, was at Cam- 
bridge und er E E Rich. 

On his return to India, Das 
Gupta was appointed profes- 
sor of history at Presidency 
College, and later moved to 
Visva Bharati, Santiniketan, a 
place of learning created to 
embody the educational Ideals 
of Rabindranath Tagore. He 
was an inspiring teacher, and 
some of the finest cf the 
younger generation of Indian 


historians were his pupils. 

His best known book. In- 
dian Merchants and the Be- 


rn 


dine of Surat, appeared 
1979. In 1987, he coedited with 
Michael Pearson the India 
and the Indian Ocean essay 
collection. He made frequent 
research trips to Europe, hold- 
ing visiting fellowships at 
Antony's College, Oxford, 
place for which he bad a par- 
ticular affection. 

In 1984, Das Gupta left uni- 
versity life to become the 
National Library of India’s di- 
rector, a success later recog- 
nised by the award of the 
Padma ShrL one of his coun- 
try's highest honours. His 
last official appointment was 
as vice-chancellor of Visva 
Bharati, where his tenure 
was curtailed by the illness 
that dogged his last years. In 
both public and academic life 
he stood for the highest prln 
dples of independence and 
integrity. 

He is survived by his wife. 
Dr Uma Das Gupta, a notable 
Tagore scholar, and by their 
son. 


PJ Marshall 


Ashin Das Gupta, historian, bom 
August 22. 1922; died June 4 
1996 


Weekend birthdays 


THAT author of improbable 
bestsellers. Vikram Seth, 46 
today, is also a much-trav- 
elled renaissance figure who 
speaks fluent Mandarin, 
ro ams obsessively between 
family homes in New Delhi 
and the wider world, and de- 
scribes his fevourite relax- 
ation as singing Schubert Lie- 
der. He kept aficionados 
guessing as to how he would 
follow up the longest single- 
volume novel ever written in 
English: his delightful, 
700.000-word, 1,349-page; fic- 
tional foray into 1950s Indian 
marital mores, A Suitable Boy 
(1993). A return to poems or 
travel writing? Another chil- 
dren's book turned libretto? 
Or a reprise of his bizarrely 
popular novel-in-sonnets The 
Golden Gate (1968), which 
Gore Vidal hymned as “the 
great Californian novel”? At 
a mere 117,000 words, An 
Equal Music, out next spring, 
is hardly the strapping sequel 
readers might have longed 
for. but given that the author 
solemnly vowed to cut off a 
digit for each 10,000. words 
over 100.000 spawned by his 
unruly pen spawned, few fans 
would begrudge his brevity — 
let alone that extra 17,000 
words. 


Today's other birthdays: Prof 
Arthur Bell, former director, 
Kew Gardens, 72; Wendy 
Craig; actress. 64; Olympia 
Dukakis, actress. 67; Brig 
Jill Field, former director, 
Army Nursing Services, 64; 
Stephen Frears, film direc- 
tor, 57; Nicole Kidman, ac- 
tress, 32; Allan Lamb, crick- 
eter, 44; Cyndi Lauper, rock 
singer and actress. 45; Sheila 
McLean, Prof of Law & Eth- 
ics in Medicine. Glasgow Uni- 
versity, 47; Johnny Morris, 
broadcaster, 8% Peter Reid, 
football manager, 42; Lionel 
Richie, singer. 49; Badge 
Rogers, rugby player. 59; 
Prof Sir Richard South- 
wood. zoologist. 67; Claire 



Tomalin, biographer, 65; 
John Taylor, rock singer, 38. 


Tomorrow’s birthdays: Bena- 
zir Bhutto, former prime 
minister of Pakistan, 45; Lord 
(Clive) Brooke, joint general 
secretary. Public Service. Tax 
and Commerce Union. 56; 
David Bull, director Am- 
nesty Internatonal, Britain. 
47; Prof Anna Davies, phi 
lologist, 61; Ray Davies, rock 
singer, 54; John Edrich, 
cricketer. 61; WaHy Fawkes, 
cartoonist and clarinetist, 74; 
Jill Forbes, professor of 
French, 51; John Goodman, 
actor, 46; Kate Hoey, Labour 
MP. 52; Sir Bernard 
Ingham, broadcaster, 66; 
Gerald Kaufman , Labour 
MP, 68; Anne Kir kb ride, ac- 
tress, 44; Dr Barbara Levick, 
ancient historian, 67; Prof 
Patricia Lindop, radiobiolo- 
gist, 68; Ian McEwan, novel- 
ist, 50; Michal Me William, 
director. School of Oriental 
and African Studies, 65; Sir 
Malcolm Rlfkln d, former 
Foreign Secretary. 52; Jane 
Russell, actress, 78; Lord 
(Maurice) Saatchi. advertis- 
ing mogul. 52; Fran poise 
Sagan, writer, 63; Dean 
Saunders, footballer, 34; 
Prince William of Wales, 16. 


Jackie McGlew 


A life at the crease 


batting of Jackie 
McGlew, the South Afri- 
can cricketer who has 
died aged 69, was a constant 
subject of good-natured dis- 
cussion in the dressing room. 
When once it was suggested 
that the most apposite adjec- 
tive for his style might be pe- 
destrian, a team-mate ob- 
served: “No. he was slower 

than tha t**. 

The fact was that be could 
be remorselessly one-paced, 
treating every delivery as a 
cerebral exercise, savouring 
the powers of application and 
stamina that were required. 
Once, in the 1957-58 Test 
series against Australia, it 
took him more than nine and 
a half hours to make 105 runs. 
At the same time, he was 
never a selfish cricketer and 
was essentially a team man. 

Whenever he was at his 
most obdurate — he had the 
strokes, though chose to keep 
half of them out of sight — the 
crowds could become restive. 
It didn't appear to trouble 
him; later, in his quiet, ami- 
able way. he would justify the 
method of his studied 
accumulating. 

McGlew. an opening bat, 
had a wonderful tempera- 
ment Small In stature, he 
could be mighty in resistance 
when wickets were tumbling 
around him and bowlers were 
threatening to take control. 
The temperament served him 


particularly well on his 
second tour to this country, 
in 1955. In the second Test, at 
Lord’s, Brian Statham had 
twice dismissed him for a 
duck. South Africa needed to 
win the third Test, at Old 
Trafford. to retain a realistic 
interest in the series. Jack 
Cheetham was unfit and, as 
vice-captain. McGlew took 
over. He captained capably 
and, in the first innings, car- 
ried his bat for 104. And he 
went on to score another cru- 
cial hundred, devoid of dar- 
ing, in the Leeds Test that 
followed. 


CGLEW was neither 
fashioned for the pur- 
ist nor bent on adven- 
ture. He was, however, a popu- 
lar man with opponents as 
well as colleagues. Since 
school-days he had loved his 
sport At prep school in Pieter- 
maritzburg, and then at Mar- 
itzburg College, be excelled at 
cricket and rugby, in which he 
was a gritty fly-halt He led a 
Natal schools’ team of poten- 
tial stars and was soon open- 
ing for his state at senior 
level. His first visit to England 
was in 1951 under Dudley 
Nourse, who he succeeded as 
captain of NataL By 1960, be 
was back in England as Test 
skipper. AH told, he played in 
34 Tests, 14 as captain. 

The South Africans have 
been wearing black arm- 


bands for McGlew at Lord's 
this week. Of his 27 centu- 
ries, seven were for South Af- 
rica. In all, he scored 12,170 
runs at an average of just 
under 46, took 35 wickets with 
his unpredictable leg-breaks 
— including a hat-trick ex- 
tended over two innings — 
and roamed the covers with a 
predator’s agility. 

Like many South African 
sportsmen, he was a religious 
man. He spoke out against 
apartheid and during his 1960 
tour, at a time of political 
demonstrations against bis 
country’s regime, he said: “As 
cricketers, we bear no resent- 
ment, hatred or anger 
towards anyone." Just before 
Nelson Mandela's release, 
McGlew was seen as the ideal 
person to manage an under- 
19, mixed-race party on a tour 
of the West Indies. 

Having retired, be worked 
in insurance but was increas- 
ingly incapacitated by arthri- 
tis and a blood condition 
which eventually caused his 
death. He married twice, with 
two sons and one daughter 
from the first marriage and a 
daughter from foe second. His 
second wife, Patricia, sur- 
vives him as do his children. 


David Foot 


(Derrick John) Jackie McGlew, 
cricketer, bom March 11. 1929; 
died June 8. 1998 



McGlew . . . batting Tor South Africa against a Duke of Norfolk's XI in 1960 


Jeanette Nolan 


The lady is a tramp 


T HE first view of Lady 
Macbeth in Orson 
Welles's film of Mac- 
beth (1948), shot en- 
tirely on a sound stage, is of a 
tall, dark-haired, woman 
reading her husband’s fateful 
letter. Jean Cocteau described 
her as “almost a woman in 
modern dress . . . reclining on 
a fur-covered divan beside the 
telephone.” This was also foe 
first view moviegoers had of 
Jeanette Nolan, who has died 
aged 86. 

At 26, she was already a 
long-time member of Welles's 
Mercury Theatre on radio. He 
had chosen her to play oppo- 
site his Macbeth on stage in 
Salt Lake City during foe 
Utah Centennial Festival in 
1947. Herbert J Yates, head of 
Republic Pictures,, who had 
suggested a nim of foe pro- 
duction. wanted him to find a 
bigger name to play Lady 
Macbeth. 

So Welles tried to get Viv- 
ien Leigh, but "Olivier 
wouldn't hear of it”, as file 
British actor was hoping to 
make his own version with 
his wife. Tallulah Bankhead 
and Agnes Moorhead were 
also considered. But Welles 
had confidence in Nolan, and 
she respected his working 
methods. Lady Macbeth was 
to be the largest role she ever 
had in the cinema. 

An expert mimic, Nolan 
played foe monstrous wife 
with a slight Scottish burr, 
and there was an erotic 
charge between her and 
Welles; when she suggests he 
"come to bed”, we suspect it 
would be for more than sleep- 
ing. Nolan is especially good 
In foe sleepwalking scene, al- 
though one of Welles's addi- 
tions to foe text was to have 
her kill herself by jumping off 
foe battlements. 

The film received mixed 
reviews, but Newsweek 
thought that “as Lady Mac- 
beth, Jeanette Nolan shows 
considerable talent, which 
would have appeared to better 
advantage under a less bom- 
bastic director”, and the New 
York Times described her as 
"a pop-eyed and haggard 
dame, whose driving determi- 
nation is as vagrant as foe 
highlights on her face”. 


J EANETTE Nolan was 
bom in Los Angeles, 
the daughter of a union 
official. She studied 
theatre arts at LA City Col- 
lege and acted at the Pasa- 
dena Community Playhouse, 
before auditioning for a radio 
show, for which she was 
asked to do a Scottish accent 
In 1935, she married foe actor 
John McDitlre, who was foe 
announcer on The March of 
Time film news series. They 
were to act together in dozens 
of radio and TV plays over the 
years, including the series 


The Virginian and Wagon 
Train, «nd in half a dozen 
movies. 

Not long after their mar- 
riage, foe couple bought a log 
cabin in foe Rockies in Mon- 
tana. where they survived by 
h unting , fishing and growing 
fruit and vegetables. When- 
ever they wanted money, they 
would go to New York to act 
in some radio programmes. 
Gradually, foe log cabin be- 
came a ranch for the couple 
and their two children. In 
feet. Nolan's last film appear- 
ance was as Robert Bedford's 
mother in the recent The 
Horse Whisperer . shot in 
Montana. 


I N answer to L C Knight’s 
celebrated question of 
“How many children had 
Lady Macbeth?”, one could 
say, -in Jeanette Nolan's case, 
a great many. She played 
mothers to Mickey Rooney in 
Words and Music (1948), Tony 
Curtis in The Great Imposter 
(1961). Robert De Niro in True 
Confessions (1981), among 
others. In John Ford’s Two 
Rode Together (1961), she was 


memorable as the mentally 
disturbed woman who claims 
to be foe mother of a boy 
brought up by Red Indians. 

That was only one of 
Nolan '8 many westerns, in 
which she played mostly 
pioneer women, often feeding 
— with lines and food — the 
likes of Joel McCrea. Audio 
Murphy and Randolph Scott. 
She also once played the 
Wicked Queen in Snow White, 
broadcast in 1944, and the vi- 
cious, blackmailing widow, 
shot by gangster's moll Gloria 
Graham, in Fritz Lang's su 
perb film noir. The Big Heed 
(19531. 

Nolan was nominated for 
four Emmmys, enjoyed a long 
and happy marriage and two 
lives, moving comfortably be- 
tween her homes in .Holly- 
wood and her ranch m Mon- 
tana. Her son died in 1986; her 
husband in 1991. She is sur 
vived by her daughter. 


Ronald Bergan 


Jeanette Nolan, actress; born 
December 30. 1911; died June 5. 
1998 



There is nothing 
likeadame. . . 
Jeanette Nolan 
(below) with 
Orson Welles in 
his 1948 film 
version of Macbeth, 
and (left) still a 
star aged 64 
appearing at a 
Hollywood premiere 

MAIN PHOTO: KOBAL 



A Country Diary 


LANGSETT; It’s been a 
Tunny sort of spring. I was 
just beginning to think that 
I’d never hear a south Pen- 
nine cuckoo this year when 
one announced itself across 
the valley as we went down 
from the highest ground. 
"The hawthorns wink on 
Cattis-side/ The cuckoo 
heard at last/ Just in time, at 
summer's start/ It’s good to 
hear his clarion blast”. 

AD around as we went 
down were signs of 
summer’s start A luscious 
colony of pink purslane, 
where the dairy cows used to 
wind down from the yard to 
drink at the fern-hung 
trough; a colony shining 
these last few weeks with the 
pulsating pink only the purs- 
lane can manage. Then there 


are the far views of newly 
shaven grass leys, field upon 
field temporarily metamor- 
phosed to yellow after the 
passing of the forage 
harvester. 

It reminded me of sterner 
times, where a local farmer 
recorded in bis diary before 
the first world war: “May 18. 
Hester’s birthday. Snowed 
all day — 18 head of cattle 
and not a mouthful of hay 
left". There aren't many 
holdings these days that 
can't fell back on a few sur- 
plus round bales of last sea- 
son’s silage to eke out foe 
hard times until the sun 
shines again. 

Those primrose-hued leys 
will soon be burgeoning bril- 
liant green with nourishing 
sward, the dairy herd strip- 


grazing behind the electric 
fence. And i£ unlikely so late 
into early summer, the fou- 
lest weather precludes days 
outdoors, foe animals can 
gorge on new-cut and carted 
grass blades. 

So we went on down, out of 
sight of grand vistas, into foe 
high-hedged pastures, where 
foe first dog roses will soon 
complement foe creamy el- 
der heads. Here again a cook 
cuckoo proclaimed bis pres- 
ence, but we never saw bis 
hawk-Uke profile against foe 
great clouds that now piled 
up In foe west. Quite soon we 
wandered through Upper 
Midhope, where little has 
changed in a thousand years, 
and entered the wood fring- 
ing Langsett reservoir. 

ROGER REDFERN 


Face to Faith 


Leadership 

and laity 


Ian Markham 


O NCE every 10 yeara 
all the bishops in the 

Anglican Commu- 
nion convert on 
Canterbury. The signs are 

that this July meeting is S amg 

to be trickier than many, it is 

said that some of the Anglo- 
Catholic bishops who oppose 
women priests have made it 
/•loar that they Will not even 
have their photagraphteken 
with women bishops. There is 

considerable disagreement 

about homosexuality- The 

word on the street is that 

George Carey, foe Archbishop 
of Canterbury, is going to have 
considerable problems in get- 
ting anything constructive to 
emerge from the meeting. 

At this point, Roman Catho- 
lics are entitled to feel a little 

cmng . Even if you don’t agree 
with everything the Magis- 
terium teaches, at least foe 
teaching is clear. In Roman 
Catholic theology, the Pope is 
the successor to St Peter he is 
God’s chosen means of safe- 
guarding and developing the 
Christian tradition. Along 
with the bishops, be sets out . 
foe position of foe Church on 
a whole range of issues. 

Furthermore, he expects to 
be obeyed. It is no wonder that 
the Church of England in com- 
parison appears so unclear 
and confused. 

ln foe Church ofEngland, 
the archbishop is simply the 
first among equals. Although 
a priest in a diocese promises 

to “obey” his bishop, the 
priest often has the “free- 
hold”. which makes it virtu- 
ally impossible for him to be 
moved. The bishops of the 
Church of England embody 
the “teaching office of the 
Church”, but there is no guar- 
antee that anyone wQl take 
notice of foe teaching. 

Anglican reports are mas- 
ters of diplomatic compromise 
and mediation between the 
different factions. Homosex- 
ual relations are forbidden for 
foe clergy, but permitted for 
foe laity. Women can become 
priests but not bishops, and 
those who think this is wrong 
ran put themselves under a 
special bishop provided for 
the purpose. Unemployment is 
unhealthy and government 
should intervene to prevent it. 

Although theologically 
bishops carry' milch' the same' 
baggage of tradition as their 
Roman Catholic counterparts, 
they have much less power 
over doctrine and teaching, 
not to mention over the priest- 
hood. 

Interestingly in the recent 
Turnbull Report foe Church 
of England is trying to create a 
clearer structure that enables 
the Church to have more 
effective leadership. It wants 
foe Church of England to be 
more like Rome. Admittedly, 
at present this is largely ad- 
ministrative, but we do not 
lack those who would like to 
apply this leadership to other 
areas of church teaching. 

For theological and social 
reasons, this is a big mistake. 
Theologically, the New Testa- 
ment images of the Church 
stress that authority should 
reside with the people of God 
as a whole. We are foe 
Church; we should be con- 
structing the theologies of the 
future. Socially, we live in an 
age when it is no longer poss- 
ible to assume that bishops are 
a special source of expertise 
about God. 

In the pre-modern age, 
when education was not avafl- 


CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


IN A REVIEW of the Stereo- 
phonies, page 2. June 15, we 
said. “The band's members 
grew up as neighbours In 
Cwmaman, a one-hearse vil- 
lage halfway between Cardiff 
and Swansea in the Rhondda 
valley.” Cwmaman is not ac- 
tually where we said It was. It 
is in the Cynon valley, not the 
Rhondda valley. 


IN A REVIEW on page 9, G2, 
June 16, we ranked as Unmis- 
sable a dance programme 
called Lets Op Bach. That 
should have been. lets Op 
Bach. An English version of 
the Flemish was offered as. 
Something simple set to Bach. 


DR ELIZABETH Gould, direc- 
tor of the National Autistic 
Society's Diagnostic and As- 
sessment Centre, page 16, G2, 
June 16, should have been Dr 
Judith Gould. Sorry. 


ON PAGE I of our Saturday 
section today we gave Mar- 
seille a final s. We don’t do 
that to Marseille or Lyon, in 
line with the French 
spellings. 


it is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Raiders may 
contact the office of the Read- 
~ rior telephoning 0171 
■239 3589 between Ham and 
Spm. Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers’ Editor. 
The Guardian. 1 19. Earring- 
non Road, London EClR 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-maiL 
readen.aguardian.oo. uk 


able to the vast majority rf 

people, it was literally true- 
thattheok^ical expertise was 
largely confined to the priests 
and bishops of the Church, 
But the printed word anduni- 
vereal education have . -r( 
changed all that. There are 


nowi.^ , 

theologically-informed lay - - - 
people. And when it comes to 
such questions as sexual rela- 
tions and economics ,lay 
people are often better - 
equipped to form a theological 
view than foehishqps. 1 •' 

It Is ironic that as lay 
Roman Catholics pick and \ 
choose foe elements of foe offi- 
cial package they will affirm,, 
the Church ofEngland Ls try- 
ing to create a much clearer 
official package for lay Angli- 
cans to accept 
There is an alternative, in- 
stead of being embarrassed 
about the diversity that 
marks the Angtican Comma- . 
nian, it should be celebrated* 
The feet that the poweroCb^hr 
ops is confined to persuasion 
is not a matter of regret bat pf 
pride. The bishops are sup- 
posed to be servants of the 
people of God. Given this, 
their responsibilities should 
be to encourage the people of / 
God to create our own theolog- 
ical ftitures. This means that 
the bishop becomes the man- 
ager and coordinator of the 
conversation Involving the 
whale people of God. 

Instead of suppressing 

viewpoints, the whole range 
should be encouraged. Instead 
of fearing dissent. It should be 
wdcome<LBeingaco<)rclina- 
tor of the conversation isa 
difficult task. In matters rfli : 

gious, people often find it im- 


It is no longer . 
possible to 
assume that 
bishops are a 
special source of 
expertise on God 


possible to cope with different 
viewpoints. The co-ordinator 
must show how it is part of 
our Chris tian responsibility 
to engage with positions we; 
perceive as misguided brfind 

n rtfftni 1 Har y tm s tfftg 

ter tnithwiD emerge. : -• ‘ . 

This model of authority. ■ 
would provide an important 
witness. Public relations 
people find authentic conver- 
sation difficult to handle. The 
obsession with discipline in 
New Labour is partly because 
the Tory Party destroyed itself 
with too much angry, internal 
debate. Yet everyone agrees 
that a healthy body politic 
negds a variety of perspec- 
tives. Truth is discovered 
through conversation. We 
need to find ways of coordi- 
nating conversation: foe bish- 
ops of the Church ofEngland 
should be leading the way. 

The bishops face a choice: 
develop structures that pro- 
vide the hierarchy with power 
to impose its will on the whole 
Church, or develop structures 
that give lay people thefree- 
dom to create a whale rangeef 
theological visions. The for- 
mer is a temptation; the latter 
Is true to the spirit of the 
gospel. 


Professor Ian Markham holds 
the Liverpool Chair of Theology 
and Public Life at Liverpool 
Hope University College-. 
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Closing 80s Essex gin plant Closing Dumbarton distillery I 

Diageo to axe 850 


For sale Distillers House I Tokyo Notebook 


UK iobs China P |a v s 

JOD5> the US card 
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Lisa Buckingham 
City Editor 




IAGEO, the drinks 
grou p created 
from the merger of 
Guinness and 
Grand Metropoli- 
tan, yesterday axed another 
850 UK jobs and is expected to 
sack 1,000 overseas workers 
before the end of the year. 

The moves are part of a 
£200 miTl ton a year cost sav- 
ing target Which, the comp any 
promised shareholders at the 
time of last year’s merger. 

The group — whose 
busi n esses ai»> include Bur- 
ger Ki ng . Pills bury and Guin- 
ness brewing — has already 


targeted several hundred Jobs 
which will be cut by merging 
the London head offices of the 
two companies. 

Although the scale of the 
cuts had been signalled at the 
time of the merger, the group i 
looks likely to cause an p»r in 
Scotland for daring to put Dis- 
tillers House in Edinburgh on 
the market — the prestige of- 
fices which predate the con- 
troversial Guinness takeover. 

Reports have suggested that 
the rival Scottish & Newcas- 
tle, which has lost its head 
office to the new Scottish par- 
liament, planned to bid. 

A spokesman for Diageo, 

; which is by far toe largest 
, drinks group in the world, 
said the company had 


it needed only three of Us Gve 
British distilleries and would 
be dosing the Gordon's Gin 
plant at Lain don in Essex 
which was built in the early 
1980s and which also pro- 
duces Pimm’s and Tan- 
queray. the strong upmarket 
gin. The other production 
plant to go will be the Strato- 
leven distillery in Dumbarton 
where the group makes J & B 
Scotch and Smirnoff vodka. 

Although the plants have 
been identified they will not 
close for more than a year 
and Diageo believes there is a 
chance that another distni a r 
or soft drinks company will 
buy the Essex operation. 

The drinks group will 
transfer UK production of all 


i its spirits to three plants in 
Scotland — at Glasgow, Kil- 
marnock, which bottles John- 
nie Walker, and Fife — which 
will be given £50 million of 
investment to expand their 
capacity. 

The group still has about 
1,000 redundancies to declare i 
but these be in toe 52 overseas 
operating territories where 
the two companies had over- 
lapping businesses, the 
spokesman said. 

The cost of toe sackings to 
the group — which is ru- 
moured to be in the running 
to buy the Beds business — 
will be about £300 million. 
But that win mop up less than 
a third of what the group 
raised in a surprisin gly high 


rolling auction for its Dewar's 
whisky and Bombay Sapphire 
gin brands. 

Bacardi, the family-run . 
Bermuda-based rum busi-. 
ness, was prepared to pay’ 
£1.1 billion for the brands , 
which Diageo was forced to 
sell in order to win approval 
for its merger from American 
and European authorities. 

The redundancy charge 
comes at a timn- when Dia- 
geo’s earnings are being 
undermined by toe strong 
pound and when spirits sales 
in the Far East, particularly 
Japan and China, are being 
crushed by toe impact of toe 
Asian economic crisis. 

John McFall. MP for Dum- 
barton, said closure of the 


Scottish plant and toe sack- 
ings were “outrageous” The 
jobs will disappear by toe end 
of 2000. even though toe etefT 
produced 13 million cases of 
spirits last year. 

Diageo said it was closing 
the least efficient of its pro- 
duction sites. Scottish Office 
minster Brian Wilson 
ciaimurf the delayed closure 
at least gave time “to work 
hard at ensuring that replace- 
ment jobs are established well 
in advance of that date”. 

He said that toe overall out- 
come of Diageo’s jobs review 
had been good for Scotland, 
with greater investment and 
more jobs at the three 
remaining plants in the 
country. 



Alex Brummer 
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M ORE than 1,400 mem , 
bers of the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club voted 
overwhelmingly in favour of 
receiving cash hand-outs of 
£35,000 each at Earls Court 
yesterday. 

The RAC’s directors al- 
ready had a huge majority of 
proxy votes in favour of sett- 
ing its motoring services arm 
to toe US Cendant group be- 
fore the meeting. But after the 
final count 84 per bent of 
members had voted and 99 J 
per cent of those had ap- 
proved the deaL Only 74 of the 
RAC’s 12,000 toll . members 
voted against. 

Bat yesterday’s meeting, 
held behind closed doors, was 
not- .without a hitch. Many 
members expressed discon- 
tent about the near-£l million 
in bonus payments that the 
RAC> executive directors 
n£l}gg£jfor clinching the deaL 
Richard,. Le Grand 
iaSt-^Bave serious concerns 
about the bonuses going-to ex- 
ecutive-directors.’' Another 
safafc nh my view it is an very 
irregular and over the top.” 
Others, however, thought the 
payments were trivial, one 
sgyfog: “When you consider 
that Goldman Sachs rihfafa 
are getting £60 million each, 
what opr directors are getting 
is peanuts.” 

ftudde to<» exhibitio n h ail. 
according to one member, the 
directors told members that 


New York lawyer Jo natha n Steinberg, an overseas member who has filed a damages suit in the California and, below, memb ers’ widows 
Jaqueline Feld. Mia Silver and Nonnie Bialoguski, who are denied a share inthe motoring orgsra^tion’s sell-off cash ; photographs: martwigoowm 


their pay-outs were “abso- for the -overseas and retired Vwbifld^you stop. Everyone 

lately normal- practice" and members and the widows of would want a share” 

that they had struck “an m emb ers, who have been de- One overseas member yes- 


that they had struck “an m emb ers, who have been de- 
a mazing deal”. nied a share of the cash. They 

One member who was include rock-to classics disc 
against the handout asked Jockey Paul Gambaccini, who 


nied a share of the cash. They terday filed a lawsuit in Cali- 
indude rock-to classics disc fornia claiming damages 


whether the £450 million from j described the full members 


against the RAC for being ex- 
cluded Gran the handout Jon- 


Cendant might be used to fi- attitude as “a new dimension a than Steinberg, a New York 


attorney, said a Californian 


nance a new forest as a ges- of greed”. attorney, said a Californian 

tore towards countering the But a member entering the legal action was a promising 
pollution caused by motor meeting said: “I don’t think development The damages 
cars. He was informed that they deserve a penny. They were bigger, be explained, 
10,000 members had voted for have already had a huge bene- and they had more chance of 
ragh not a new wood. fit in the form of reduced fees, finding a judge who would I 


cash, not a new wood. 


finding a judge who would 


There was little sympathy I If you include them, where | not sympathise with the RAC. 
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PDFM sell-off decision imminent Body 

. . . — _ ma nagement and is ranked Paid Meredith of PDFM match the multiples com- 

Lisa BiKJunjpum among the five largest fond- said the banking groups had manded in recent deals. 

managers in toe country, toe taken “no decision which Merrill Lynch, for example, 

T HE fixture of controver- merger of its parent raises the would affect our desire to op- paid three-times fimds under 
sial fund-manager PDFM likelihood that it will be Inte- erate a unanimously". management when it bid 

is expected to be decided grated with toe rest of the He added that •'whatever is more than £3 billion for Mer- ^^B fl 


StmonrBoavts 




S HARES in British Tele- 
com bucked the trend of 
a fatting stock market 
; yesterday and rose sharply on 
renewed speculation that it 
was dose to announcing an 
alliance with America's larg- 
est pbctefcompanyAT&T- 
The rumours were soaked 
5P ■■byr : a market' convinced 
- that BT must soon find its 
.'way out of the strategic hole 
". it has been in since it was 
beaten by WorldCom in its 
bid to buy MCI, America's 
..second largest longdistance 
operator. 

- /Wtth most other shares on a 
slide y es te rday , • BT’s man - 
aged.to dose up.55p to TQQp, 
having 1 hit a high for the day 
Qf raOp. But both companies 
refused to confirm or deny 
any imminent partnership- 
Businessweek magazine 
/has suggested that the two 
companies have readied a 
tentative agreement to pool , 
-their international j 

I businesses and offer global 
services to multinational | 
: companies. ’• 

-BT’s wyteHiig business serv- 
. Iqg matt i n a tfunalB — Concert. 
— is 25 per cent owned by 
MGT which will ; eventually 
sell itastaie back to BT. ... 
‘“ATM! Is Involved in toe 
Jfttisonrce international alli- 
ance with Dutch, Swedish and 

- Swiss carriers, which is 
largely regarded as ineffec- 
tive.: Analysts believe It 
would be easy for AT&T to 
disengage from Unisonrca. 

Whatever is agreed, BT 
remains stymied until World- 
ComiahdMCI complete their 
$37 bniidh (£22.2 billion) 
merger — at which point BT 
will receive billion for its 
20 per cent stake’ in MCI — 
which could be as late as 
September- Untfl then, it is 
forbidden from completing 
any other US alliance. 
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T HE fixture of controver- 
sial fund-manager PDFM 
is expected to be decided 
at toe end of the month at the 
first board meeting of its 
newly merged parent. United 
Bank of Switzerland. 

PDFM, under its boss Tony 
Dye, is insisting that it will 
retain complete autonomy 
once its owner. Union Bank of 
Switzerland, has merged with 
Swiss Bank Corporation. 

UBS was yesterday said to 
have admitted it was consid- 
ering- putting up toe business 
for sale'. 

Although PDFM has about 
£65 billion of funds under 


management is ranked 
among toe five largest fond 
managers in toe country, the 
merger of its parent raises the 
liveliho od that it win be Inte- 
grated with toe rest of the 
banks’ asset-management op- 
erations under Gary Brinson. 

Those who know the 
fiercely Independent Mr Dye 
say that he would find it al- 
most impassible to accept Mr 
Brinson as his boss- 

Al though PDFM’s recent 
performance record has been 
poor because Mr Dye called 
the top of the market more 
than two years ago and 
missed out on most of the 
recent share-price bonanza, 
observers say PDFM would be 
worth little without him. 


Paul Meredith of PDFM 
said the banking groups had 
taken “no decision which 
would affect our desire to op- 
erate antonimously”. 

He added that •'whatever is 
decided it will not happen 
without the PDFM manage- 
ment’s say-so". 

Mr Meredith refused to say 
whether the board would dis- 
cuss PDFM’s fixture within 
the portfolio, although others 
close to UBS have admitted it 
will be on the agenda. 

Even though PDFM’s per- 
i formance has led to concerns 
that it may lose some of its 
clients, rivals have suggested 
that PDFM will not be short 
of potential suitors, even if 
the asking-price does not 


match the multiples com- 
manded in recent deals. 

Merrill Lynch, for example, 
paid three-times fimds under 
management when it bid 
more than S3 billion for Mer- 
coxy Asset ManagmenL 

Rivals in toe City have ar- 
gued that toe group’s track re- 
cord means that UBS might 
be lucky to command between 
0.5 per cent and 1 per cent- 
tinws the fimds under man- 
agement — or between 
£300 million and £600 mittian. 

Delaying a sale and possi- 
bly allowing a culture clash 
between PDFM and Brinson 
to further deflect manage- 
ment’s attention from invest- 
ment business could further 
deplete the value. 


I F YOU thought that the 
high-profile Federal 
Reserve intervention to bol- 
ster toe yen this week was 
about assisting Japan then 

tftlnV pgftiri 

The US economy is strong 
ennng h and toe demand for 
US government bonds almost 
certainly robust enough for 
toe Clinton administration to 
deal with the larger current 
account deficit which arises 
from toe strong dollar. 

There is absolutely no evi- 
dence that the US Treasury — 
led by Robert Rubin and 
Larry Summers (see Reputa- 
tions, page 24) — has cha nged 
its long-standing policy of 
benign neglect of the yen -do! 

lar exchange rate. 

In feet, a case can be made 
that , at a tima when the US 
economy is operating at 
above the fttll employment 
rate, cheap imports from 
Japan in particular and Asia 
in general are providing a 
useful barrier against 
inflation. 

Certainly the view at toe 
Bank of Japan — toe newly 
independent Japanese central 
bank — is that there are 
wider forces at work. The US 
has beat relatively unper- 
turbed about the falling yen 
because trading patterns 
among Japan and its gmaller 
Asian neighbours did not im- 
mediately require responses 
in the shape of new 
devaluations. 

What has been feared is 
that if the yen continued to 
fell it would place pressure on 
China to devalue its cur- 
rency, the renminbi. The 
sheer size of toe Chinese 
economy, its new pivotal posi- 
tion in the Asian-Pacific 
region, where the Chinese 
economic zone (comprising 
China Hong Kong and Tai- 
wan) is a formidable pres- 
ence, would almost certainly 
have required further devalu- 
ations across East, Asia. This 
would unsettle equity mar- 
kets across the globe and up- 
set the IMF’s stability efforts 
from Seoul to Moscow. 

The view from the Japanese 
authorities is that the sudden 
change of heart in Washing- 
ton caught not just Tokyo and 
toe markets by surprise but 
the US Treasury too. The de- 
cision of the US to reverse 
two years of abstention from 
intervention on toe exchang e 
markets was- dictated by the 
political economy, not wor- 
ries about toe direction of 
trade flows. 

The theory Is that public 
warnings by toe Chinese for- 
eign ministry on the weak- 
ness of the yen and the poss- 
ible need to adjust the 
renminbi were accompanied 
by more private communica- 
tions with the State 
Department 


valuation. The determination 
of Hong Kong to hold firm has 
cost it dearly: Its equity and 
real estate markets have tum- 
bled, tourism hag collapsed 
and in the first quarter of the 
1988 the Hong Kong econo- 
mony slowed down. 

With many of the East 
Asian economies now able to 
undercut China in global 
markets it is becoming in- 
creasingly concerned that if a 
yen devaluation was not seen 
off there was a risk that it 
would spark a series of other 
competitive depreciations. 
This would risk China's own 
economic renaissance, expos- 
ing. as it has in Japan, the 
fundamental weaknesses in 
its banking system. 


W ITH President CHn- 
tioo’s state visit to 
Beijing just a few 
days away toe diplomats were 
not prepared to risk the Sino- 
American relationship, end, 
in particular, big capital con- 
tracts from Boeing aircraft to 
General Electric power 
stati o ns, which the US has in 
the People’s Republic. 

China’s ebangp of heart on 
a devaluation of its currency 
is also ’ something of an 
enigma. Ever since toe Asian 
crisis broke a year ago both 
Hong Kong and Beijing have 
publicly held firm against de- 


Roger Cowe 


Duchess’s 
helicopter 
flies into 
turbulence 


Dan Atkinson 


B udgie the Little Hen- 
copter, the Duchess of 
folk’s plucky chop- 
! per, flashed a Mayday sig- 
nal yesterday as its owners 
sought a rescuer. The fic- 
tional filer helped dock up 
£385,468 of losses for the 
Sleepy Kids animation com- 
pany In 1997. 

“We are cur rently in ne- 
gotiations with ano ther 
party with a view to com- 
bining our business inter- 
ests to form an enlarged 
more viable group,” 
chair man Martin Powell 
said yesterday. 

The mini-chopper has 
faced fearsome flying con- 
ditions recently; ITV failed 
last year to commission a 

new series and, in America, 

Rupert Murdoch’s Fax net- 
work dropped it- ■ , 

It was a different story m 
1992, when the man who 
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□ Thunderbfrds PnehKfing 
Lady Penelope, right): 

Polygram; 

□ Bto and Ban toe 

Flowerpot lien, Anckr Panthr 
Qefth Private consortiiHii in 
partnership wtth Watch with 
Mother creator Freda Ungstrom 

□ Thomas toe Tank Engines 
Britt AUcroft Company 

□ Noddy, Mg Ears, Famous 
Five and otoer EnM Blyton 
characters: and the Agatha 
Christie stable: Chorion 

□ Postman Pah Egmorrt 
Books of Denmark (book rights). 
HIT Entertainment (video) 

□ Paddington Bear, Huxley 
Pig and The WombleK Clnar 
Fame of Canada 

□ Wlnnie -toe Po o h: Egmorrt 
Books (book rights) . 




redefined the phrase “fi- 
nancial adviser” — John 
Bryan — negotiated for 
Sleepy Elds to buy worl d 
rights to Budgie, putting 
Sleepy Kids on the map. 

Budgie was sold to 70 
countries and nothing, it 
seemed, could stop the 
cheery chopper from be- 
coming an airborne 
Thomas the Tank Engine. 

But as the problems of 


I Sleepy Kids mounted last 
| year it seemed to be losing 
faith in the idea that Bud- 
I gie could pull the same 
l trick for the company. Di- 
versification became the 
nam e of the game, with a 
cartoon show called The 
Dlsgnisables. reportedly “a 
group of tough street 
kids... out to save the 
human race'*. 

None of this, however, 


sounded as cuddly as Bud- 
gie. And regardless of 
whether The Disgulsables 
managed to save humanity, 
they seem to have foiled to 
save Sleepy Kids. Mr Pow- 
ell cut his own pay by 64 
per cent as Budgie lost 
height, but the losses grew. 

Now it looks as if Budgie, 
the street kids, the Sleepy 
Kids and the funsters are 
all on the auction block. 


B ODY SHOP yesterday 
disclosed that sales 
were still falling in 
America and Asia. Gordon 
Roddick, Body Shop chair- 
man, told shareholders that 
sales in the US had slump ed S 
per cent during the first quar- 
ter, excluding the impact of 
new stores. 

The hard-hit franchisees, 
who own 76 of the 290-strong 
chain , are suffering most. 
Sales in their stores are be- 
lieved to be more than 5 per 
cent below last year’s level, 
which in turn was lower than 
in 1996. 

Sales in Asia have also 
fallen during toe first quar- 
ter. Total sales were 5 per 
cent ahead of last year — but 
only because of new stores. 
Compa r able stores have seen 
sales fell by 12 per cent 
Good results on the conti- 
nent, in Canada and South 
America faiind to compensate 
for the tough times elsewhere. 
With sales in the UK flat, the 
group’s overall performance 
was a drop of 1 per cent 
The company continues to 
press ahead with new open- 
ings, expanding the world- 
wide chain by 20 shops over 
the past three mo nt hs. 

At yesterday's an nua l gen- 
eral meeting, shareholders 
approved a scheme under 
which the American business 
becomes a joint venture with 
Adrian Bellamy, th e cos met- 
Scs group’s non-executive di- 
rector, who is tak ing cm the 
task of trying to turn it Found. 

From today he becomes 
chief exec utiv e in the US and 
has an option to acquire 51 
per cent of toe business if he 
manages to haul it back into 
profit over the next three 
years. 

The group’s new chief exec- 
utive, Frenchman Partrick 
Gournay, will join next 
month. 


News in brief 


Studios ahoy 
for Big Apple 


NEW YORK STUDIOS, a 
fipHg Un p company set up by 
two entrepreneurs, is seeking 
finance to build the largest 
film and television studio out- 
side Hollywood, on the site of 
the former Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. 

Mayor Rudolph Giulia ni 
Tins promised Cary Hart and 
Louis Madigan a lease to 
build the ambitious project 
provided they obtain financ- 
ing of $190 million (about 
£120 minion) by December. 

The project’s chief financial 
adviser, JP Morgan, has ap- 
proached corporate finance 
ami Hollywood executives to 
cover the development costs. 

Airbus boost 

IBERIA, toe Spanish national 
airline, yesterday boosted Air- 
bus's hopes of matching arch- 
rival Hoein g in global aircraft 
orders by Signing an agree- 


ment to order SO new planes, 
with the option of acquiring a 
further 2& 

The company- said that it 
was the largest order placed by 
a European carrier. The new 
aircraft, mainly A320s, win 
replace older generation 
Boeing 7273 and DCaa.on Euro- 
pean and north African routes. 

Golden goodbye 

COURTAULDS gave former fi- 
nance director Howard Evans 
a pay-off of more than £690000 
when be left last year after a 
reported disagreement over 


The annual report, pub- 
lished yesterday, reveals that 
he received £310000 as com- 
pensation for termination of 
his contract and £320920 sup- 
plementary pension payment 
Mr Evans had a two-year ratt- 
ing m ntr nr t which pwM him 
sana/m to his last year with 
toe group, now befog taken 
over by Dutch chemicals com- 
pany Akzo NdbeL 


TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2666 
Austria 20.51 
Belgium 60.16 
Canada 2383 
Cyprus 0.855 
Denmark 11.17 
Finland 8.943 
Franca 9.758 


Germany 2909 
Greece 48298 
Hong Kong 1Z57 
India 70.84 
Ireland 1.148 
Israel 6.14 
Italy 2881 


Malaysia 662 
Malta 0.635 - 

Netherlands 3-269 
New Zealand 3.13 
Norway 1i» 
Portugal 29637 
Saudi Arabia 8.15 


Supplied by JVUMtev fanfMHng rupee. 


Singapore 272 
South Africa 816 
Spain 245-84 
Sweden 12.99 
Smhartnd 2.432 
Turkey 421,000 
USA 1.624 
and mdoHer) 
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Ascot rain followed by sweltering weekend means enormous fluctuations in rutaf demand 
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wont uaWy. 
Making provision 
for the people's 
appetites. ’ 
however, Is the 
supermarket . . - 
chains' lot, and : 
comnterlcal -. 
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Hot profit in cool customers 



As fireside teas give way to 
barbecues, Roger Cowe and 
Celia Weston ask how firms 
cope with changing weather 


Wi 


Junes on record, John Rowe 
was mightily relieved. On 
Wednesday, sitting In Sains- 


HEN the sun the sun is shining. But there 
finally broke are some curious effects 
through yes- associated with the kind of j 
terday, after product bought- For example, 1 
one of the plain coleslaw sales always 
dullest early rise more than the same 
, John Rowe product with pineapple, 
elieved. On If there is no plain coleslaw 
ng in Sains- in the shops this afternoon. 



c Dttafc sates respond hsnediatt^fo; 
te to peiai iHa change. Soft drtrtt ’ \ 

nw^9camaf3^kicrBaaepro43cJw;tv 
; up to. SOper cant wSdnlwuo • 1 V" 


OAaertiw^sofflbodvBaawr'wen'^jW, 
tNrtk about buytog a Mtebut Jf has tote nice ' 
tor more than b week before*® start buying 
stutfanJctkm * • - ’ ■ 


o*Tmputee, to-rareT Ice-cream sales can tiWre 
«p production by4t>par cetfovemighr • 


hury's central London head ) blame the computers. They FN 


office as the rain poured down increasingly determine what 




outside, he had given the go- and how much goes into each 
ahead for the supermarket store — and they are becom- 


chain to sear up for a hot 
weekend. 

Mr Rowe is logistics direc- 
tor, responsible for getting 
groceries to the stores at the 
right time and in the right 
quantities. The 80T tempera- 
tures promised for today and 
tomorrow mean he needs to 


Log more sophisticated. 

For the past six months 
Sainsbury has been experi- 
menting with a “neural net- 
work'' system that computes 
many more variables than 
traditional weather analyses. 

This trial is running in co- 
operation with the big soft 



.© Lager safes increase by only 2 per cenlto 
" even the best weather 



. O Ran and mad tampe&ums suit Insurers 
best — we drive tess so have fewer and • 
less serious prangs 

i -A*.. • . v-- _ : J-'.-r • v. ; .. *• ■ • o-v- •!-* 

' ft t nlliinin rm lilninlffin nin inmr rrtfft fin ‘•'•V 


. creasing owns mtes ■ :■ •/ » * ‘ 


organise another million drink suppliers, Britvic and 


cases of soft drinks, addi- 
tional lorry-loads of salad and 


Coca-Cola Schweppes Bever- 
ages, for whom the challenge 


other fast-selling products if of a sunny weekend is just as 
the shelves are not to be bare great as it is for retailers. 



c Etu&tera Mte stoma — they Wanupt work 
put ge n erate huge busaress votomss 
repairing and repfacing roots 


by lunchtime. 

“At the end of last weekend, 


Joint decision-making is 
essential since retailers carry 


we started to get some fore- minimal stocks. “We can cope 


casts saying we were heading 
for a hot weekend.'' Mr Rowe 
explained. “Then on Monday 
or Tuesday it became clear 


out of our own depots for 
three to four days, then we 
rely on them,” Mr Rowe said. 
Grocers and their suppliers 



. c> e*w y t jfegtoetffcfetbddM perfeertto" 
- ■ pasdurearn and Hremmet lU w ctrtutt y • * •. 

. damwxiivabota^toagsw^ltoeratogfi 
<b' epppiy Sterne* •' ■ «'•> 


this weekend was going to be I — including the farmers who 


very hot 


grow the food — are among 


"On Wednesday, we told the many businesses who de- 
the stores to take it as a firm pend on the accuracy with 


prediction." 


which they predict weather 


As a result, more than 300 changes and the speed with 
extra trucks have been rush- which they react to unex- 


tng around the motorway sys- 
tem over the past two days. 


peeled sun, wind and rain. 
Other retailers have simi- 


adding to the 6,000 deliveries lar problems of prediction ac- 
to the chain’s network during curacy and reaction time, fac- 


sortium released the latest 
monthly sales figures. 

“The performance of sales 
was hit by poor weather,” the 
BRC said. 

Food and drink had shown 
a good performance overall, 
but vegetables and fruit sales 
suffered "due to seasonal 
price factors''. 


was fashionwear. particularly 
women's clothing, with poor 
sales for much summer mer- 
chandise. Swimwear and lei- 
sure wear sales fell." 

Shoe sales, on which “the 
poor weather clearly had an 
impact", were also down. 

Many industries beyond 
retailing find the fate of their 


Saturday and Sunday. 


“The weather makes a big when the British Retail Con- 
difference. We've got a lot of 


tors emphasised this week I affected, the BRC said, 
when the British Retail Con- 1 "Hardest hit by the weather 


Clothing sales were badly profits is to a greater or lesser 
fected, the BRC said. extent in the lap of the 

“Hardest hit by the weather weather gods. 


product moving into the 
stores this weekend”, Mr 
Rowe said. 

“The trigger-point is 80 
degrees, especially if it is sus- 
tained for more than three 
days. 

“For products such as ice- 
cream. soft drinks, salads and 
desserts, sales can rise by be- 
tween 70 per cent and 225 per 
cent on a big change in tem- 
perature. Over the May bank 
holiday we had to handle a 1 
milli on extra cases of soft 
drinks and half a milli on 
cases of beer." 

It is fairly obvious that 
shoppers purchase more ice- 
cream and soft drinks when 


Grid puts its faith in power of prediction 


SHAMTI MAJmOA, head of forecasting at been rwpo n aiblo fo r plotting Hie peaks mid 

the National Grid Co mpan y. Is a very troughs of demand during the World Oi*> — 

important part of keeping the fights on and Is required to forecast detailed likely a hort- 

kettles boding at half time or after the nation term changes for fhre to six days ahead and 
has finished watching its favourite soap, broader trends up to three years in advance. 

writes CeBa Weston. Purges are very short- lived, a four to fhre 

"T emper ature, wind speed and cloud mhute blip before demand drops back 

c<«erare aA factora which d ire ctly af fe ct again. 

electricity demand and energy “They don’t really make a difference to 

cons u mpt io n," he says. overaM energy LMiuiew p fiii i i ortocosV'he 

The grid's responsibility for ensuring that says, 
there is enough power generated to meet “Lightning strikes and strong easterly 

the nation's needs means that It has to try to winds ca rryi n g corroding salt pollution are 
forecast what demand wai be up to seven less predictable and more Bkely to cause 

yeme ahead. problems to the network so we have to be 

ButMrMapthia — who this month has a tart to those.” 


The rail operators notori- 
ously suffer from the wrong 
kind of snow or leaves on the 
line, then the water compa- 
nies blamed continuing 
drought and water shortages 
on the “wrong sort of rain". 

Insurers lose out most of 
the time to the weather. They 
had to shell out millions of 
pounds after the 1987 hurri- 
cane, and claims pour In after 
floods and drought which 
| causes subsidence. 

Bat motor insurers' profits 
rise during periods of hot 
weather because there are 
fewer traffic accidents. 

The energy industry suf- 
I fers, too. when there are vio- 
lent swings in temperature. 

Transco, the pipeline busi- 
ness hived off from British 
Gas. ships about 200 million 
cubic metres of fuel a day, 
but there are huge variations 
in demand. 

For instance, Valentine's 
Day in 1996 was so foul and 
cold that gas (Jemand hit an 
unseasonal record high of 378 
million cubic metres. It has 
not been matched since. 

One company that makes 
money whatever the weather 
is the Met Office, come rain 
or shine, and in every season. 

Public sector customers, in- 
cluding the Ministry of De- 
fence and the Civil Aviation 
Authority provide much of Its 
income, but the commercial 
proportion of its £150 million 
annual revenue Is growing. 

The Met Office employs 
more than 2,000 people in SO 
different locations around the 
country, including 430 fore- 
casters at 12 weather-centres. 

Recognising the links at 
many businesses between fi- 
nancial performance, weather 
data and geography, the Met ! 
Office has set up the Weather 
Initiative. It is a special busi- 
ness unit dedicated to serving 
the interests of manufactur- 
ing and retailing In Britain | 
and overseas. , 

Its analysis aims to help 
customers from super- . 
markets to motor component- 
makers to improve their 
stock control staff planning, 
raw material sourcing and, of 

course, sales. 

The Met Office provides 
nearly 3,000 tailored forecasts 
and briefings to customers 
every day. covering periods 
ranging from no more than 
six hours to forecasts for the 
next 100 years. 

Sainsbury buys two fore- 
casts. one covering between 
two and five days ahead, the 
other for six to 10 days. 


These forecasts are ar- 
ranged to suit the super- 
market-chain’s regional 
structure, and are delivered 
three times a week. The com- 
pany also picks up other fore- 
casts via the Internet, and is 
particularly impressed by 
predictions from Birming- 
ham University. 

At the beginning of this 
week analyses from the vari- 
ous sources differed. But by 
Wednesday, they were in 
agreement that we would 
finally have a hot weekend. 

As a result. Mr Rowe will 
be In the office this morning, 
ready to oversee last-minute 
adjustments to deliveries. 

“Computers have made an 
enormous difference”, he 
said. "Five years ago, dealing 


with the weather was all man- 
ual. It made it very difficult, 
especially to cater for individ- 
ual stores’ needs. 

“Now we can change dur- 
ing a Saturday what goes into 
the store on Sunday.” 

He will not be the only 
Sainsbury employee to find 
his weekend disrupted by the 
sun. Workers at depots up 
and down the country will 
also have been called in to 
load the trucks with the extra 
provisions for warm weather. 

In the stores, staff wai have 
been shuffling products 
around to make more space 
for the cold items they are 
hoping will sell like hot cakes 
— hot cakes will be getting 
less space this weekend. 
Salads will have shoved 


cabbages and carrots off the 
shelves, but outside the fruit 
and vegetable section it is 
more difficult to change the 
space assignments. 

The sun is expected to dis- k 
appear again an Monday — 
making it just as Important 
not to send the stores too 
much product as it is to make 
sure they ha ve enough. 

When you go to the super- 
market today or tomorrow ex- 
pect to see special “plinths" 
at the end of aiqiea or bulk 
bins on the floor pOed up with 
soft drinks. 

Afterwards, as you are 
relaxing in the garden 
quenching your thirst, spare 
a thought for Mr Rowe and 
his opposite numbers at rival 
super market chains . ,V. - 
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Across 

1 Hemp entry (anag) — dryad 
(4-5) 

8 Modify (5) 

9 Become more mature or 
complex (7) 

10 Isles north of Scotland (8) 
tf Support — at the seaside 

(4) 

13 Recent (6) 

14 Put on one side (6) 

16 Shattered Inlet — guyi (4) 

17 Military quarters (8) 

IB Top or bottom of sleeping 
unit (4,3) 


20 Excel (5) « Gfrfsname® 

21 Summons by alarm or phone 18 Do whatoneistokJ:(4) 

Down 


1 Having role of guardian (8) 
3 Conclusion (6) 

3 Suddenly bright star (4) 

4 number and variety 

5 High blood pressure ( 12 ) 

6 Tone poem by Sairt-Saftns 

(5.7) 

7 Dowser (5-7) 

12 it Is used for burning or 
drawing (8) 
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After the thuggery, can the left find a new patriotism? Jonathan Freedland says yes 
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our England 


T wo summers ago we 
seemed to have found 
it We painted oar faces 
in the colours of St 
George, we sang for 
England. ‘It’s coming home, it’s 
o wning home,” we chanted 
throughout Euro *96 — and we 
weren’t just talking about football. 
A«!w sense of national pride was 


«» 


Even Cool Britannia, for all its 
naffness and condescension, 
added to the mood. Ginger Spice 
squeezed herselfmto a Union Jack 
mini-dress; Noel GaDagher 


white and blue. 

By the spring of 1997, Labour 
was fighting an election campaign 
which made tlieflag, and even the. 
BritishhnIIdog,its own. Slowly, our 


ofEmpire^ w kirdM^irk »»ri the 

Nationalftoiii. And even the 
ttsuaBywaryhhexal middle- 


wrenched from fee gnp ofthe ijgbt 
— and reclaimed for the rest of us. 
But that was then. In seven 


Tony Blair rode the fe elin g, and 
fed it ^Labour’s coming home,” 
he hUf « AGto party. . 

panference. PbKfical change was 
just around the corner, fuelling . 
foe sense of optimism and 
pxBsanhty; always andaltopatrio- 
tism. Blairs talk of aNew Britain, 
ofbeconringa*young country 
again,’ struck a chord: maybe he 
was right, maybe we would renew 
ourselves for the nest millennium. 


the ugliness in Marseilles remind- 
ing English liberals why they 
dislik ed patriotism in the foist 


! Tib £tl' 1 elf.T'A. has iirscrf v.itL ? 
i rrnxrwd ic-Tfoing ofpa^iofom. 

1 ” 0 % Torvnc zs -.snghL die nir «tt 
! - : be ~ she tts-13 is 7 Teineso ay: 

: ^ ”c 'dd -»ra»i *o ire Ez^y.-fc?’' 

7~ r 1 ??-: oHlv .jhesrfcg ur &oee 
: Fcvr- 'gd g m-g nights box com 3 

• 7 . oTJ O: v-ttCu C3 tC'iVCiV C. V'i & 

z'&i-jr-a}. fro&ail iazizz hzw 
ioudiycan vz dw3-rftfiac*.roi* 
Shesrig fflmm and the rosi. no'v diat 
we’ve seen the true tkce oftktii 
throatiest supporters? If Jmj 
thugs are leading this » ••at 'b. how 
can we be part afit? 

It’s a dilemma that goes beyond 
the appropriate conduct for 
Monday^ game against Romania. 
(Cm we go vrild if the boys vtin, or 
does that make ns Kke them?) It 


louts, their bellies jutting defiantly 
forward, has led English folk of 
progressive conscience to revert to . 
their previous stance. Once again, \ 
flag-waiving is scorned as a quasi- J 
fescist activity with English 
nationalism a brutish force to be 
demised. The letters pace of the 


w lridi has v and En glish radicals 
fora good .^art of the century. Must 
Ibc left shun English nationalism, 
or is there w ider.tiiywe can 
ceidsrate, iuo? Put simply, can 
progressives be patriots? 

The answer is yes. It may 
require some tough thinking 


: pJ: cut ;d' 2 stity. a search for the 
! huriec'. ^re.asCTe of our own uisVory, 
’ vki s~:t: aawpoiion oT5nglisti- 
; Zr~£&. 3u£ iL esn be ions — ani'. its 
j «s«iitfaS s-ha&v.rsriaru 

Tl-e jirsl move wiU. be ? rebaLuir 
i ?at*r -2 of the very idea o£ aatiozial- 
> isrz^ ^ e'lLy oncrfusLa reckon 
j n ss. in-buiK redes ^gains'. 

■ patrioSsm 0X37=^' strips, no 
rnsii’T v.hosa bag is bang n jraverL 
Bntthcy should be honest with 
themselves. Do these people all 
oppose Nelson Mandela's pride in 
the new South Africa or Yksser 
Arafat's urge to build a home for his 
people? Do they choke on talk of 
pride when it comes from the Scot- 
tish National Farly or Sinn Bern? 

Of course they don't In feet this 
World Cop has supplied extra 
proof of the indulgence, even 
celebration, that English liberals 
offer to foe patriotism of others. 

We enjoy Jamaica’s pride in foe 


! passion in dance and song, not 
• Sstean^botijesLBatifhbsrais 
|. 'jraly despised puirioSsro. we'd 
’ have Itoie Daiisace e/en for this 
i idn^le^ gentler ■version. 

' Admittedly, cB those otaai-, 

i ^oreaucsptable nationalisms 
hs-va soma thing Sogjiabness 
lacks: a history afsi^fering. The 
Palestinians and South Africans 
ai’c not natioualists in foe nnsuy 
seose. says foe English liberal: 
they're fighting for liberation. The 
Scots and the Irish - struggling 
i lo throw off foar horrible, 


But what about us? We have no 
recent memory of 1 victimbood. We 
cannot with a straight fece talk of 
an “English struggle for sdf-deter- 
minatior) ’ or recount bitter. 


! Perhaps wr can reinvent 
ourse!?^ ac ■ ictims. It’s telling 
i foai^ foe most successful patriotic 
; anthem or recent times — Baddiel 
I & Skinner's Three Lions — scored 
■ by ditching foe Rule Britannia 
; image '^England as a mighty 
! eonoiiCTor. and replacing it with 

j memories of noble feflnre: *Thkly 
years of hurt...’ 

Bui for those with a truthful eye 
or English history beyond football, 

suen a iridk will be hard to pull ofF. 

Enghsb radicals have to learn to 
iKB'vifo a past of victory, prosper- 
ity and conquest — and someh*7vv 
construct a patriotism for mm- vic- 
tims, onewfaidb is not tr hrmphal i.st 


Ronaldo and Scotland’s ffl-aW 
partying. It's easyto warm to to 
soccer tribes, who display their 


and exile. Our history has been 
one of near-unbroken prosperity, 
free of defeat and occupation. 
While other, more left-friendly 
national isms are built nn le gends 
nf mffB ring, ihe En g HaTi natirmnl 

myth is one of success. 


The left cannot simpty dodge 
foe task (arid hope Romania win 
on Monday). Ear, despite the con- 
ventional wisdom, national feeling 
should be the left’s natural terrain. 
What is patriotism, except an 
affirmation that individuals Hve m 
a larger society? It is a declaration 
ofcommon cause, of shared 
destiny —just the ideas of 


What's a nice gulf Rke you doing 
in a country Kke thir? 

PHOTOGRAPH; MARTIN f- «■ 

I collectivity and belonging that 
surely distinguish left from right. 
Tb deny an English national iden- 
tity is to give a posthunrous victory 
to Thatfoerism: to accept there is 
no such thing as society. The left 
says then? is. and England is ours. 

So much for patriotism in 
principle. What r.D:ut the case of 
England r * -a»i we 1 ; ai «: tr " 
ourseh'es.. ana kcet . ui acc -n 
the liberal left? 

We can. AD it takef it a ; .°awr- 

I <j naintan .y- jiir oisu>i/. 
Staxr with foe red ?.uc-. ~ite 
embiein, painied on fens’ 
feces and now attached to a thou- 
sand car aerials and shop w-ndows. 
The flag of St George can easily be 
reclaimed as a progressive symbol: 
it is England's David and Goliath 
story, the Kttie gay taking on the 
mighty enemy. The traditional 
E ng l ish sympathy for the underdog 
—heard even nowin the page IBS 
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ARTHUR GOLDEN 


This is an epic tale and a heantiful evocation 
of a rapidly vanishing world ' ' Hie Times 
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Should Ian Brady be 
allowed to kill himself? 


Dear Brian, 

When Winnie Johnson, the 
mother of the Moots Murder 
victim, Keith Bennett was told 
this week that Ian Brady wanted 
to co mmi t le^Dy-assisted suicide, 
she commented that It was the 
best thing he had ever said” and 
added that it was a pity that 
Myra Hindi ey had not also 

seen thelighL 

Brady and Hindley were 
sentenced to life for murder in 
May 1966, and many of us felt that 
it was a pity the death sentence 
had been abolished. I certainly 
did- Ifl analyse my reactions 
at the time, I realise that I felt 
mere imprisonment was an 
insufficient punishment for 
such horrible crimes. 

Now, it may be wrong to think 
in terms of*pumshment“ Yet 
when we hear of young muggers 

3t tao hi n g oki lad!***, nr nandak 

going on the rampage in a town’s 
civic centre, this seems a sensible, 
rather than a vindictive, reaction. 

It maybe un-Christian, but we 
fed the need to punish the 
culprits and to deter others. 

When I came to write about the 
Moons Murders case, I saw 
that my nostalgia for the death 
penalty was illogical- If punish- 
ment was what Brady and Hindley 
deserved, then they certainly got 
it. Brady had to be placed in 
solitary confinement for years for 
his own protection. By 1585, he 
was suffering from paranoid 
hallucinations and had been 
reduced to a skeleton- Hewas 
then transferred to Ashworth 
Special Hospital on Merseyside. 

Now he has been in prison 
more than halfhis life and knows 
thathehasno drance of ever being 
released. I would suggest that he 
has been punished enou gh and 
that it would be humane to allow 
him to end it all with the help of 
a doctor. 

Yours sincerely, 

Colin Wilson 

Author of A Plagne OfMurders, 

which includes correspondence 

with Brady 

Dear Colin, 

I can well understand Winnie 
Johnson’s response to Ian Bradys 
desire to seek legally-assisted sui- 
cide. Rjr many years, as a fuff-time 
prison chaplain, I worked along- 
side murderers and I admit to 
having wished occasionally that 
those kiDers were dead themselves, 
especially if their victims were 
elderly or children. There is an 
element of an eye for an eye in 
all of us, though I do not support 
capital punishment. 

Iam a strong supporter of 
very carefully controlled voluntary 
euthanasia and I sit on the 
executive committee of the 
Voluntary Euthanasia Society. 

We support the voluntary medical 
easing from life of those whose 
death is imminent and whose 
remaining life would otherwise 
be lived out in excrudafingpain. 
The emphasis is on voluntarily 
seeking a gentle and good death. 

If these then are the criteria 
(were they to have legal status in 
this country, which at present they 
do not), they would hardly apply 
to Brady, ifhe is suffering from the 
paranoid hallucinations that you 
have mentioned. In his situation, 
to assist with his suicide would be 
tantamount to murder. Are we 
then thinking in terras of complet- 
ing his '‘debt to society* 
by assisting his suicide, or are we 
seeming to be compassionate to 
one who wiD never know-freedom 
this side of the grave? Could this, 
in a roundabout way, be a wish 
to introduce voluntary coital 
punishment? 

Yours sincerely, 

Hie Reverend' Brian Anderson 

Dear Brian, 

I take your point: that assisting 
Ian Brady to die would amount 
to voluntary capital punishment 
Yet you arc mistaken when you say 
that euthanasia would 
not apply to him because he is - 
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Live or let die? Ian Brady 


suffering from paranoid delusions. 
Having been corresponding with 
him for six or seven years, I am 
certain that any psychiatrist would 
now pronounce him sane. 

Let me point out that there have 
been many killers who have asked 
the court to sentence them to 
death, the best known recent case 
being the American Gary Gilmore. 
When his brother told him he 
intended to apply for a stay of 
execution, Gilmore said: “Look, 
I’ve spent too much time in jail — I 
don’t have anything left in me." 

If you were a Samaritan trying 
to d issu a d e someone from 
committing snidde, you would 
point out that life always holds out 
some promise. But after 32 years 
in prison, Brady knows he Iras 
no hope, no future. And if Gary 
Gilmore had a right to apply for 
the death sentence 10 years alter it 
had been suspended in Utah, then 
why shouldnt this apply to 
Brad) ? Or, for that matter, to 
anybody who knows he is going to 


spend the rest ofhis — or her — 
life behind bats? You say yon do 
not support capital punishment, 
and neither, on the whole, do I. 
But can we be sure that we are 
not blinding ourselves to the 
position of those who know that 
theywiD never again be free? 

Yours sincerely, 

Colin 

DearCofln, 

I fed there is a flaw in your 
argument about the state of 
Ian Brady’s mind. Would he still 
be kt Ashworth Special Hospital 
ifhe were considered to be of 
sound mental health? It is my 
understanding that people are 


are deemed to have treatabl 
mental illness. 

Ifhe does have a mental illness 
then he would not be able truly 
to meet the criteriaof a voluntary 
decision which a body like the 
Voluntary Euthanasia Society 
upholds and promulgates. 


Did you skfe-step the use of the 

word voluntary? Anyone deemed 
to be sufieringfrom such paranoid 
Hrinrirms would not be considered 
ofsound enough mind to pass the 
first ofthehmSes to qualify for - 

voluntary euthanasia. Tame the 

words vohmtary and euthanasia in 
conjunction are equally important 
Whether Mr Brady is sane or not 
would, I reckon, need a qualified 

p»n p) rifpfiy rhiiif-r fatn. 

Forsome years I was a 
Samaritan, and it was not then 
and still is not thefhnctkxnc^’ 
any Samaritan volunteer to 
attempt to dissuade any caber from 
committing suicide. The appropri- 
ate psychological and psydnattic 
care oflan Brady suretyis to arable 
him to rebuild the rest ofhis life in 
some usefiriwaywithin the con- 
fines of a secure place. I have met 
others at Broadmoorwho are 
doiqgjustthis. 

finally, was the deatii sentence 
e v er tr u ly suspended anywhere 
in America? Ithasobvjonstybeen 
easy in recentyears to reinstate it 
in 


Texas to New Yodc 

Youra sincerely, 

Man 

Dear Brian, 

Fm afraid you have totally misun- 
derstood me. In my own view, 

Brady is totally sane. My own cor- 
respondence wito him soon con- 
vinced me that he is ixrt oaty 
totally sane but one afthe most 
highly intelligent and widely- 
read of my correspondents. In 
that respect, he certainly qualifies 
to cboose voluntary euthanasia. 

TV> tt41 TTV» Hint Sinni»rfh»nc — 

whether of the Biblical or modem 
variety— would not attempt to 
dissuade would-be snidde 
sounds to me so absurd thatl 
won't even try to comment on it - 

Brady is an odd peraon, whose 
murde rs were infl u enc ed by an 
obsessive reading ofDostoevsky, 
and a book called 1 Compulsion, 
about the Leopold and Loeb 
murders. That is no eaccose. But 
I believe that, when he was . 
arrested, he felt like a gambler 
who has placed all his money an 
one card and lost. He knewthat 
hris life was finished- 

But he had yooth and probably 
hope."Now both are gone, and ; 
Ashvrortois as appalling aplace 
,as he has ever been in (it should 
really be dosed down). He wants 
to end it, and I before that most 
members of the British public 
would heartily endorse that wish. 

Sincerely, 

Colin 

Dear Colin, 

Yes, I may have misunderstood 
you on the matter oflan Brady's 
current state of mental health. 

But I stifl would axgne that . 
Ashworth, terrible though it 
maybe (and debate is going on 
as to whether it; Broadmoor and 
Hampton should dose) would 
not keep Ian there if they did 
not consider him to have some 
identifiable, treatable mental 
Alness. 

Otherwise, there are plenty of 
small regional secure units where 
he could live a much Inkier quality 
offife. I don’t doubt his intelligence 
whatsoever. 

Incidentally the job of the. - _ . 
Samaritans is never ever to give 
advice and that would indude dis- 
suasion on the matter of snidde. 
My suggestion wasn’t that absurd 
— I checked! 

I am uncertain as to whether 
what are called compulsive per- 
sonality disorders would consti- 
tute mental illness. In situations 
like this itjust shows howvital it is 
to have a totalfy impartial psychi- 
atric evaluation — even in the pre- 
sent age or in some enlightened 
near future when we aB know vol- 
untary euthanasia will be 
legalised, fart ofme would wish to 
honour Ian Brady's desire to end it 
afl. Perhaps it is a final freedom 
to which we are all entitled. 

Yours sincerely, 

Brian 


Smallweed 



Jta lan Clark 

'Ch' typically Alan darkish 
il^^Baboutfooiban hooligans - 
and straightway agov amn eiit 
spokesman starts caffingfer 
retribution. 4 ^ Hague,” some 
BhdSa minion was quoted as 
raying on Wednesday, “should 

otherwise he in 

an apobgyfior the worst sort of 
violent hooliganism.*’ 

What on earth is wrong with 
these people? In their ideal 
worid, Parliament would become 
some kind ofPughxesqne train — 
depot, where no one ever 
svrerredoifFthe fines, or tried to 
overtake more dutiful trains, or 
invented its own unorthodox 
routes or nnprescribed destina- 
laups- 'Ilre dec tore oflgaMBnglion 
and Chelsea must have known all 
about Alan Clark when they 
elected ban. Iftbey’d wanted a 
tram, they'd have chosen one of 

flip ntfc fy . 

APJfcmaltweedfr own advice on 
^fchtois matter is based on die 
^■■^secondbookafKings, 
chapter lO. Jehu, as king af 
s to stop people 
BaaLSohecalba 
ostensfotyin 

ofBaal, for whkh they all 
joyfully master. When heb 
carefully checked there are no 
nonrBaalites present, he sends 
his guards m to s lay t h e m . Tb 
adopt such a course in toto might 
be mint e x treme for tins day and 
age, but it should n’t be beyon d 
the ingenuity of Jack Straw to 
devise some a p propr i ate 20th 
c e ntury variation. He couMhwe 


a amfiar tactic— the announce- 
ment of some ktwd of marithne 
hoafiganfest^osteagfiity arranged 
byth e lads t hemselv es, and / 
ad vert is ed on thrir own itel wa k . 
—to hire them onto some . ■ 
massive ship vdneh would then ' " 
put outfor the mid- Atlantic. At 
a^vensigual^dieamtam'and 
crew woedd sneak offtheAfp and 
leave them to their own devices. 
There seems to be ^precedent 
here inn. fictional institntion 
called the. Ship ofFooh whkh . 
dates from the 15th century In 
^variatio n called CocfcLflrdfa 

Worde^mco^ie world’s great 
bylines) in 1510, Cock LorriL a 
tinker; captains smodyaewof 
rogues airivngnhondBOTajom?- 
neyto nowhere. We alrendyhave 
ship moored ofifthe coast 
so I can't sec any 
reason wfiy we shooldnft 
Shq»ofHoohtoo. 


I ins 


lristoriaa InrdDacreof 
Gbuiton isintroublefor 


that the third-century poet Ossaan 
never«risted,andhisso-caQed 
poem Fingri was the work of an 
1 8tih-cenl ui yfo « g en Tlnsu9edto 
be a^revalentvae w b u t is nowa- 
dtysmgeaahtifrthalleugBd. 
Smallweed win make no 
pcmaounoementbnlhat.Whatr 
do find carious, though, is his 
lordshipfe defence against charges 
cfanti-Scottitoiiess.'Thada . 
Sjoottiihnwmts^hestyi^^snda 
Scotti s h g o ve rn e ss . I wuilW . 

schoolinScodand.I^caii2S 
years in ScodapdJ*M ty beffk 
nnB^tex^iticertaiD^oot 
unique, to spend 25 years in a 
coun try w hkh you didike; bat it 
certainty doesn’t fbBow that 
having Scottish governesses, 
n anni e s or fldiootoantomatiealty 
makes you pro-Scottish. 
SmaR&eed's ancient xmdeArdae 
cabieejmm Inverness: The bairn’s 
right. I mind weO my <hvu experi- 
ences at the hands of mymuuty 

MnwglMmyin ■ 

mnefatie 70 years ago. F o u rte en 
stone andalndf of moedtry 
exertion, Ae was said to have . . 

played mtfisguisemtoe front 
row for Hawick when one ofthe - 


regular players failed to turn up 
for a match with Melrose. When 
a tedhnkalfeidt occurred at our 

of 

4heseaandbelkiwtimixty ; - . 
hBtindmimtnpasangsukns. 
WhmdkeldttojcdntoeSAS,I 
found myselfm the tender care of 



electronic 

darts — her. 
co mm a n d was always thes a ine : 
*^>and a te^ti nto t^La^Ians■ ,, - 
WhointypoOT long-suffering 
parents attempted to rononr 
sUntte, Aflsahaperiomtytdd - 

itiCTW *Tm nrf lalriwgnMfm r. . . 

tionsfimmyDu unless they’re 
coached in the Lallan*.” So they 
sent me to St Mongol Academy; 
BIQie^iMminrdodi; hat there it 
was even worse. Ibe headmaster, 
BnOoMcSade, not ontybeat 
every boyin the school every 
morning: be beat the junior mas- 
ters as wmL W hat is more~. 
Nanny McRaaagc writes from the 
Other Side: How manytinies must 
I teByontohnsh your wheesht? I 
nmstscy,thoo^i,whaelamon > l 
thought o nr boy s did ever so well 
against Norway. ^ . 

location: Could wr^re that in 
Lallans jdease? 


1 


n wanting readers a^dnsc the 


•tilddty"'lfiriled tommlionV. 
“cfose. consultation” wipchhas 
alsubemiiriwh. in thenewrtins 
weefc-Tbis means modrihe same 
t hin g J eremy WldciqggR 
caosrikxnZextniordmatrc, 
endorsing the tiews of politicians 
in a cathedral dose. Writing from 
County Wexford, Jerome E|ynes 
dtinjksitktime that I noted the 
eqnrisalUmreoffrcfiiiaiorga<ro- 
ordmmre ffid^yMnrpHty.Becent 
headlines from “Bid to save Irish 
peace talks^to^Bid to B<dve abo- 
riginal disputes'’ and even “Bid to 
ensure trouble-free World Cnp” 

demonstrate her baling port- 
frdio-lfed bound to point out, 
evai so, that certainty in thelast 
ofthese instances, Biddy hasjYt 
realty lived iq» to her pronnses. 


The Readers’ Editor on . . . blips in the Birthdays column 

returns 



Ian Mayes 

Open, door 



I nprimaiy school parianoe, the 
Birthdays column is the smiley 
fece on the Obitnaries page. Rr 
sevaal reasons tfaepagehas always 
seemed to mete be an appropriate 


but with intimations of mortality, 
or, as Itylan Thomas expressed h, 
Ttwas my thirtieth year to 
heaven._“ , Ihepresence from time 
to time among the Birthday cele- 
brants ofadeadpasonoonfinns 
the feriing that the ground is wdl 
chosen. There is, it has to be admit- 
ted, the occasional (Id us call it) 
crossover It generally evokes a 
wistful memory. “As one who had 
the pleasure of hearingba- five in 
the opera house andafootose on " 
numerous records, I would dearly 
kjvetobdievethatlnngard 
Sedriedt>bo died in 1588 and 
wbo^jpeared in the colmnn. in 
1595] was indeed edebxstingher 
Kith day today..." 

Rnrciour has H tiiat at one^ time a 
fevourite Guardian game among a 
group of dons at High^ Bible in 
Oxford was spotting the stiff at the 


We should, ctfcourse, note the 
deaths of peoptefexnous enough to 
have been obituarised and we 
should chastise oursrives heavily for 


on 


the Birthdays cotamn. Howeveg 
the column has apotentialforaxor 
qmteffispropartionatetoitssisEe.lt 
is a dense sequence of nnreheved 
feet (in intention atleast). Apart 


from 

room, it can do the foi 
lowing. It can gaaname wrong. It 
can give the wrong age. It can 
choose the^ wrong date. It can - 
describelhe occtqwtion cribcmer 

ferentdays intiiesaZEfeyean r ~' ' - 
It has actnafly done all these 
tilings in the past six months. 
Ranees Partrid^; the oldest snrviv- 
ingmemberofffieBlooiiiabcaySet; 
h a d h e r birthday annonnobd twice 
—inthesamemonthCMarcfa) — 
forthe past sixor seven years, until 
tinsyeac Neither sbe nor anyone 
else speared to notice. 

Sie is not alone. 1 see," a reader 


JulfeWaltexs to the status of 
HM the Queen. Yon have listed her 
birthday twice thisyear [1957]. 
once on February 22 and now cm 
May 22." Among other members of 
this exclusive little double-birth- 
day band are Yasser Arafat, Kylie 
Mhxjgue and the muskdan, Peter 
GabrieL These crises are resolved 
by qu^dc cadis to theatrical c» liter- 
al agiemte— or the Lcmdon office 
ofthePLO. 


tkmissK] 

than it sounds. Beeping up with 
prcwnoticm^iDovemeots, retire- 
ments — ihfaik of the academic 
wurid, for example' — can be a 
nigbterare.lheperiod5Gfmost 
fevoishartivrtyftdkwthepubhca- 
thm oftbe Hoaxnzis Lists, or the 
cpenmgqfanew Parliament, when 
tides change, new MPs take the 
stage — amomentk ne^ect today is 
anrthcr annoying e iror t o morrow. 

When asporti^fguhe reaches 
advancedyears, doyou ^“firmer 
foofeaDes^. Ity own strong prefer- 
ence, unless it looks realtyiudkcoas, 
is to continue to describe people by 
the activity (rather than tbepqst)for 
wbkh they were famous. Ithinktiie 
reader cf tiie Birthdays oahunn^ who 
sees Sg Donald Bxamnan described 
to 


^xnt long at the crease latdy. 

The editor responsible for the 
column — which is tmdextaiken as a 
fredance contract — has bo3t an 
electrons fife containing about 
10,000 names, an increaseaf sev- 
eral thousand in ffie.i^Virseyen 

file cf names] 



effort in that time to broaden the 
range of people iadaded — so 
Ha^jyBirtiidtytotireKhtylHUith- 
eis (although Hon, cf^ coarse, is no 
longer with us). In particular he 
has increased the number of 
women by about 1^00. 

The age profile ofthe column has 
also been agnfficantiy lowered, 
ahhon^i, outside the woddsef the 
arts azia^ioirt, finding people under 
40 who we might wim to know 
about has not turned out to be all 


in the column —for people of any 
age— m^y be sent to. Birthdays 
Edito-, The Guardian, 119 Baning- 
dcmRoad, London EC1R3ER). 

The wrest sin we can commit, 
for some, especially those who have 
formed the habit ova a number cf 
yeareofseeing their name in the 
colmnn, is that of omission. I don't 
think confidentiality will be 
breached by quoting from one 
feiriy recent letter: Tm writing to 
la you know that I am stfil alive . . . 
I always read the Birthdays with 
great interest and I was saddened 
to miss my name there — it seemed 
like a sentence of death. It may be 
that you thought I was dead.. -I 
would be thrilled to find myself res- 
urrected.’’ 


on toe Obituaries page ofthe main 
p aper toda y . Ifyou are alive, and in 

it. Happy Birthdayl 


It teihe poOcy of the GuairSan 
toconact enure as soon as pasafcfe. 
Ptoesa cpjote data and page nunbar. 
Readers may oontact the office of the 
Readers’ Edteor by telephoning 
0171 239 8588 between 11 am and 5ofn. 

Monday to Friday. 

Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-maH: 
TeaderOgiwiSan^ojic 


England, 
our England 


tpaga 17 collective rootingfor 
Jamaica — is deep in oar national 
consciousness. 

And it’s more than a legend. For 
English radicals can feel proud 
that our nation has played St 
George more than once — slaying 
the Bonapartistand Hitlerite 
dragons in two centuries. Twice 

England has stood firm, resisting 

the designs of dictatorship. 

At home we have remained 
equally immune to the virus of 
power-worship. While our 
European neighbours fell under 
the spell of fascism and commu- 
nism in the 1930s, we rebuffed 
them, allowing neither to become 
mass movements. We never went 
m for a large standing army, used 
for internal oppression, preferring 
naval power instead - and no one 

ever saw a submarine quell a rioL 

London does not enjoy the wide 


streets admired in Ftanoe, but we 
should remember that Napoleon 
m buSnhose to ease toe path of 
his troops when they needed to 
crush insurrection. 

A left-leaning patriotism would 
drink in England’s past as the 
nation of dissent It would leant 
from Tony Benn, the leftwing 
patriot who urges us not to forget 
the England ofthe Levellers and 
the Peasants' Revolt, the Tbipuddle 
Martyrs and the Chartists. It would 
remember that England first 
tempered the absolute power of 
monarchy in 16S8 —a full century 
before the French Revolution. It 
would boast that the leading light 
of that rebellion and the revolution 
in America was Thomas Paine, of 
Thetford, Norfolk. (An E n gl ish 
nationalism of toe Jdl would make 
Paine's Rights OfMan a set text.) 

This is an England worth 
celebrating. The England which 
set the world lead in representative 

democracy and liberty, from the 
House of Commons to the works 
of Hobbes, Locke and Mill, from 
the proto-feminism ofMary Woll- 



Rafly round the 
flag, boys— 
Gerf added 
spice to 
p a triotis m but 
this week’s 
events In 
France have set 

(aback toe 

- ■ 

wona wnere 

the Union Jack 
apeflafasefem 


stonecraft to the eariy anarchism 
ofBlake, Shelley and Coleridge. 
Throw in the English language^ 
Shakespeare and footbaQ, and its 

We spread Ihoregifty through- 
out the worid, even to places we 
weren't wanted The Empire is not 
easy for progressi v es: for many it is 
the biggest barrier to embracing 
patriotism. The argument over 
Britain's imperial record will 
endure wefl into the next century. 

Seme historians will cast it as our 
darkest boor, others will suggest 
that England's conduct, wbue lam- 
entable in places, never sankto the 
depths attained by the world’s 
most brutal colonial powers. 
Either way, English radicals wiD 
have to confront that history. 

But they should not discard it 
all: taeyshould recall that our 
imperial instincts were partially 
drivenby asea-fering, outward- 
looking engagement with the 
world — an ea r l y interna ti onalis m 
that lives to this day. Viat the 


the British diaspora will be there 


— aid workers, volunteers and 
toe rest. When crisis struck in 
Eritrea, toeJRorejgn Office 
unearthed 120 TJK citizens doing 
then best for a faraway land. 

Some oftfaat open-mindedness 
lives right bee at home.^ We may 
not be a US-style melting pot, but 
Britain is maldng a decent attempt 
at creating a multi-coltural society. 
London is among the most diverse 
cities in the world and, unfikeour 
most immediate neighbours, we 
do not have 15 per cent ofthe 
population voting for fascist 
parties bent tm turning the dock 
back. The tide ofthe newest foot- 
ball song is a homage to the ethnic 
mix that is modem England. Its 
called Vindaloo. 

UMmatety the chaflenge fix- Eng- 
land — and peahaps toe other coun- 
tries ofBritain and Europe— is to 
oanstauctanatiouaEsm ofideas, not 
blood. When identityis ofthe dvic 
variety united around asharedpro- 
ject, then anyrae can join, fitenew 
zeaintstoateazn.lhecld.etomc 
na ti on s are dosed entities’ where 
WoodKneorddi>odoar(oracridcet 


test) can keep you out But a nation- 
alism ofideas — a shared c ommit, 
meet not tooM tribal prgudioss, but 
to core values say; deeaocracy, 

. fihertyaxKifeirness — is open and 
indusiveiyjiiringisno mare 
complicated than signing up fora 
collective adventure. 

Thjswill be a patriotism all can 
mjqy, right and feft Aod when we 

look for standard-beaiws, who 
Ournati^Sfootballtea^LoSk 11 

atthem: a group of mainly working- 

dass men wboVe made good 
tfarou^i talent and hard work; some 
of^ them blade, some of them white; 


est places, London and Livapool, 
Manchester and Newcastle. 

Thatis how itcan be for all of us. 
The left befieres in society, and 
England is onra. We may want to 
change it — thath why we’re on the 
left — but this is our nation all the 
same. When onr represent ativ es 
take the field on Monday, every 
sdf-respecting progressive will 
know his or her duty: to raise a 
cheer, for In-ger-land! 


’*/ 
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As MPs prepare to vote next week 
on an equal age of consent for 
homosexuals, Adam Mars- Jones, 
now openly gay, recalls how he used 
to be a homophobic teenager 

I didn’t like 
gays. And 

I am one 


" ■+. n? 

" ‘fr\ 


Outside in — St Edmund Hall, Oxford, stage for a mini-drama with 'victims, plotting and gossip 


PHOTOGRAPH: MARTIN AHOLES 


Stephen Tumim’s abrupt departure from an Oxford college reminds 
John Tusa of his own run-in with the devious dons of Cambridge 


I 



Her Majesty's Qrieflnspector of 
Prisons. In that capacity he became 
nationally famous for bhmtpiain- 
speaJang reports abocrt the awfiii- 



Jaoaaiy 1993."S3U must remember 


— an mvl Pi-chan rfahl/ » mt mrwnt 


T yj i iTiij » I r_ J jin il n I f »' ■ * :I 


ccSl^es artf small institutions, 
^PftfaVEiy HrnTtpri fonds and limited 




But to call itamini-drainaxs 
"^radiii^nii IliTs reason. Look at 
^batihe fellows have achieved. Sr 
^^enTunrim came to the cofleKe 


ates— on an assortment of vaguely 
worded grounds ranging from 
l\nnims alleged poor man manage^ 
meat, his inabiEty’to chair meet- 
ings, his failure to fundraise and 
sachHke. Some "catch” some scalp. 

Reading between the Knes, the 
T bmims bave been driven out 
because acabal of fellows per- 
suaded thdr oolleagues that they 
had had enough ofhim. Do not 
expect to know more than that. 

Thai is what ooflege fife can be Eke. 

I know. I write man first-hand 
knowledge. I can assure Sir Stephen 
that once he has got over the imme- 
diate annoyance of the whole affair , 
he wiD find, as Isaidwhen I left 
Wofisan just 10 months'after I 
arrived there, that "I bad better 
things todo with iny life" How right 
Iwas;hawrigbllthinkbewffibe. 

I refer to “the Ttamuns", plural, 
because wives are intimately 
involved in these mattes, and not 
jnst because tfcefr husbands are 
nppcwi aroundJMv wife Ann and I 

can see many resemblances with 


Rjrastart, there is no pteceibr a 
Head ofHousek wifeinthe 


When I took over at Wdfeon, 
Ann wasin the niidffie of research- 
ing her book mi the BedinWalL No 


fellow ever asked her about it or 
indeed, as she put it, “whether I had 
found it difficult to arrange a trans- 
fer to woritmg at the checkout of the 
Cambridge niher than the Hamp- 
stead Sainsbarys”. The nearest any 
fellow came to polite interest caxne 
when adistmguished professor of 
zoology asked her at dinner: "And 
do you do anything to keep yourself 
out of mischief Mrs Tusa?”. Resist- 
ing the pardonable temptation to 
threw jelly at him, Ann then told 
iron in excruciating detail about the 
libraries and research institutes she 
had been visiting for her book. 

Since then, at least three wives of 
Heads ofHouse have told me that 
they can't wait for Monday morning 
to get the first train to London. 
Another relatively contented wife 

said; *1 don't have any position in 
the college. Thank goodness I have 
my own contacts and world in 
Oxford because 1 wouldn’t get it 
from our fellow’s.’* 

I only know one friend who 
treated a college as they would have 
treated hen When her husband was 
being wooed for the headship of a 
major Oxbridge House, she let it be 
known that she would be available 
at weekends only — out of term. 

TheTinnims were dearly the 
victims of plotting and gossip. 

T jpokiDg back at foe journal I kept 
at the time, so were we. Ann and I 
should have read the warning sig- 
nals. There was an unconscionable 
dday in gening ready the very 
ordinary Cambridge house 
pompously designated as The 
President's Lodge". 

There was the difficulty of getting 




garden designers, a transaction that 
the fellows tried to keep to them- 
selves. ^ There was the constant bat- 
tie to stop things being done to the 
house and garden, which we had 
saidwe did not want 

There was the mysterious, con- 


tinuing failare to connect a tele- 
phone to the lodge. And then there 
was the virit from a senior fellow. 
Cleartytxouble was brewing. 

I am struck by the similarity of 
the tactics employed against me 
and against Stephen Tomim; 
classic dons’ guerrilla warfare no 
doubt, afwhiraffie first precept is 
“Getyonr accusation in first". The 
senior fellow did. 

I was “never there"; I needed 
to be seen around more; my 
"absences* were commented on. 

The feet that I could prove that 
I kept the nights in residenae to 
which I was committed, and 
presided over aE Formal Hall and 
Gtiest Nights, wasignored. So was 
the feet that I had risked and talked 
to almost every college feDowin 
♦brir lah nr ri qw Ttm ant, a wimmi t- 
m o it w h k h the coBege old guard 
r egarded as unworthy of mnimait 

we ran into 
aserious matter 
ofintemal 
college disd- 


W Wf ftZlawswerem 
their dement One of them sakh 
There is a lot cfpaisan around, 
president"; (he md not sug g es t wh o 
was spreading it. Ruletwo ofDcms’ 
gnemllawarfere: "Never attribute a 
quote or allegation 

Then be added, fatally: “Some 
fellows are asking whether we 
haven't made a mistake?" When I 
replied that we were asking our- 
sdves the same question, his 
shocked reaction demonstrated 


i P ■ 


Setback and had fuD freedom of 
action had not oocnzred to them. 
At that moment, though, I knew 1 
could be free whenever I wanted. 

But as Stephen Ttanim and I 
both found, file core of the difficulty 
gpes deeper than this. He was 
accused oPdifierences of opinion 



over the interpretation of the role of 
priik^wil wLicfa have proved impos- 
sible to reconcile." I was charged 
with "feifingtoundecctand the 
nature of authority in a college", 
whatever that meant 
When it comes to colleges, Dons 


power lies — usually in 
a small coterie — and the introduc- 
tion of outsiders raises awkward 
questions about the exercise and 
the monitoring of that power. That 
is why outsiders as Heads ofHouse 
can be a threat They want to do 
thing s differently. Theywant toget 
Hiriginnatatm and rwrriari twit 

One oftbe defining moments in 
my own departure came when I 
told some astonished fellows that 
their behaviour was intolerable and 
that I was resigning with immedi- 
ate effect One ofthem protested: 
“Most people couldn't take a deci- 
sion like that". Somehow, that 
remark made leaving even easier. 

But colleges need to ask them- 
selves other questions. The better 
colleges, I think, have answers. 
Many do not. Rir instance, what 
are they for and what do they do? I 
am the last person to want to 
inflict file manageri al culture on 
colleges but unless they frame 
principles around such basic mat- 
ters as this, someone will make 
them do it in an alien way. 

What, for instance, is the role of 

master or president? Executive, 

quasi-executive or purely 
decorati v e? My impression is that 
colleges like to have heads ofhouse 
Eke big totems. They show them 
off to i^ghboaring institutions. 
Within the college walls, however 
the favourite use and purpose 
ofthe totem is to fire arrows 


John Risa Is Managing Director of the 
Rarblcan Centre and was President of 
Woteon College, Ca m bridge, from January 
to November 1933. 


T he argument for an 

equal age of consent for 
homosexual acts, on 
which MPs will freely 
vote on Monday, is unanswer- 
able. If there is any justice or 
common sense, then a long- 
rankling wrong will be undone. 

Hurrah! But having said 

There is a self-righteous over- 
tone to the argument. In the gay 
liberadonist rhetoric to which I 
(essentially) subscribe, it is an 
act oflogic and respect to accord 
me and my kind our rights. But 
there is also the%npHcation; you 
poor pitiful straights can’t know 
what it’s Uke to be a minority 
member. Walk a mile in xqy 
stylish shoes on the path of radi- 
cal virtue. Then youTl know. 

The problematic assumption 
is: ifl wasn’t gay, I would be 
pro-gay. And I don’t think it's 
true. 1 remember a state of 
pubescent horror and dismay, 

in which T aimtlipiinitkwl 
precisely what I now recom- 
mend. In B-movie terms, I Was 
A Teenage Homophobe. And I 
wasn’t a unique case. 

It happened that nty puberty 
was late in arriving. Only when 
I was about 16 did I begin to con- 
nect with impulses that would 
undermine what I thought 1 
knew. Before then, I knew that 
women were meant for men, and 
I would marry Audrey Hepburn. 

My homophobia was a true 
phobia: it was terror rather than 
haired, but the sort of terror 
that wants its object obliterated. 

I had a hysterical need to shun 
homosexuality, rather abstract 
because there was no homosexu- 
ality in plain view. There were 
two boys at my school, Westmin- 
ster, who were r efe rred to as a 
couple, with a sneer that never- 
theless acknowledged a status 
quo. I don't think I ever saw 
these two together, but I found 
them individually impossible to 
deal with. 

Looking out of a window, I 
saw a popular English teacher 
loHing on the grass with some 
sixth-form pupils. They all had 
books in hand, but in my mind 
I turned an innocent seminar 
with overtones of a picnic into a 
suppressed orgy- 

Self-defining homosexuals 
were notin evidence then, at the 
beginning of the partial decrimi- 
nahsation, the half-life, that we 
have inhabited since 1967, but 
there was no shortage of accu- 
rate slanders. Tom Dribergcame 
to address the school at some 
stage, and I watched him rigid 
with loathing; CburchflTs stupid 
joke abort him, which I had just 
been told, echoed in my mind. 
Buggers can’t be choosers. 1 
tried to convey an absolute 
condemnation with my posture, 
while also being terrified that 
he would meet nty eye. 

What was behind such malad- 
justment? It must have made a 
difference that my father, a 
London lawyer with a Welsh 
viDage background, considered 
nothing more disgusting than 
the twisted desire of one man 
for another. He referred, in 
terms that anticipated by almost 
20 years a famously vicious 
sound-bite of James Anderton 
(a sonnd-gnash). to “homo- 
sexuals wallowing in faeces”. 

It should be said in my father’s < 
favour that he wasn’t a hyp- 
ocrite. The law, at the time he 
started to practise it, regarded 1 
homosexuals as criminals. 

Choosing a school for my 
older brother, he asked if . 
homosexuality was endemic 
there, as if such things coold 
exist only by permission. He 
wanted to be shown a master 
copy ofthe rules which would 
make it dear that pupils’ geni- 
tals were out of bounds. ] 

There were people in my 1 

father’s circle who held different i 
views, and sometimes told him « 

so. One junior colleague told 
him be had "a bee in his bonnet” i 

on homosexuality, and that these I 

people were not as he i mag i ned , c 
though it did nothing to change i 

my fathers ideas. When he was { 

made a judge in 1969. the bee in f 

his bonnet became a wasp a 

beneath his wig, and his 1 

judgments on homosexual f 

defendants were severe. { 

My own development made a 
slow progress. The first time I c 

encountered an image or state- T 

meut that gave gay desire any } 

legitimacy, it was thanks to my a 


older brother. He was more 
adventurous than I, and like 
many sixties teenagers he read 
underground magarinwi 

1 was terrified of these publi- 
cations, which be kept in the 
chest of drawers in the bedroom 
which was mine at weekends 
during school term and shared 
by us during the holidays. They 
made me feel pathetically 
innocent of sex and drugs. 

I was aware in a muffled way 
ofthe controversy surro un ding 
Dr David Reuben’s book Every- 
thing You Always Wanted To 
Enow About Sex, and I knew of 
his dismissal of homosexuals as 
fixated on the penis and not the 
person. I accepted this as the 
doom passed on what by then I 
knew was my kind. 

Then one evening I leafed 
through one of these magazines 
and found a strip cartoon 
showing two long-haired men in 
bed together reading Reuben's 
book, laughing, throwing the 
book down, and taking each 
other into an embrace that was 
an aroused refotal of everything 
the bigot said. I wasn't turned on 
by the cartoon, nor altogether 
convinced. But I did have some- 
thing to puton the other side of 
the equation. 



Adam Mars-Jones...*l knew that 
I would marry Audrey Hepburn* 

It took me years to go to my 
first gay meeting, and a good 
while after that to go to my first 
Gity Pride march. It wasn't quite 
afeeling that it was good man- 
ners for lepers to ring their bells, 
but it wasn't pride either, not by 
along chalk. 

My father’s progress was no 
more headlong than my own. It 
was 15 years after my coming out 
before he conld accept my life 
without an outward flinch. Then 
when it became too much hard 
work to maintain the anathema, 
he let it drop as if it had never 
existed. Although my father’s 
hostility to homosexuality was 
fierce, I didn't necessarily take 
the line that someone so 
threatened was projecting 
outward, with loathing, some- 
thing within himself! 

But sometimes I do see some- 
thing similar happening when 
gay people denounce homopho- 
bia. We know homophobia, not 
jnst because we have a polities, 
but because we have a memory, 
and also, with any luck, a 
conscience. Sometimes we are 
only pretending to be shocked. 

1 suppose I am saying that 
the tone I prefer is weary 
correction rather than 
foaming rage. 

My father was homophobic 
for over 50 years, while my own 
case lasted for less than 10. The 

mode of his prejudice was 
disgust, and mine was fear. He 
warped me, in a sense, and in a 
sense I educated him. But my 
desires required that I explore 
my fears, and that is not actually 
a heroic enterprise. He only 
stopped anathematising gay 
people when it suited him. But 
then so did 1. 1 only stood up 
for gay rights when they turned 
out to be mine. 

The point of this stridently ecu- 
menical argument is not to reha- 
bilitate homophobic 
discourse, merely to suggest that 
it comes out ofthe mouths and 

pens of people who are not as dif- 
ferent from the way we once were 
as we would prefer to think. 

There's nothing 1 enjoy more 
than being on the high moral 
ground, and the freshness of the 
air I breathe there. But we are all 
only squatters on that territory. 

The freehold is not on offer, 

A longer varalon of this article appears In 

the current Issue of the New Statesman. 
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Andrew Motion on the book that opens the files on the secret life of one of England’s greatest poets 


Agent Wordsworth 


The Hidden W or d sworths 
Poet, Lover, Rebel, Spy 

by Kenneth R Johnston 
960pp, Norton, £30 


W hen Wordsworth 
was at school in 
Hawkshead dur- 
ing the 1780s, the 
day came when he 
was given “some credit” by “his 
Master for some English Verses. A 
bigger bay took him by the arm 
and led him off into the fields, & 
when he had got him quite apart, 
gravely said to him, ‘I say, BlD, 
when thoo writes verse dostthoo 
invoke t’Muse?’ ' 

In this enormous and very 
impressive biography of the 
young Wordsworth (it takes us 
from his birth in 1770 to 1807 
and the completion — almost — 
of the Prelude), Kenneth John- 
ston makes all manner of original 
discoveries. But his search for the 
impetus of the poetry — “ t’Muse" 
— has a properly familiar feel to 
it. His Wordsworth is obsessed by 
ideas of self-creation — someone 
who sees “humanity’ in land- 
scape as well as its figures, who 
requires that this humanity be 
tested against his own experi- 
ence, and who understands that 
personal revelations have a gen- 
eral value. This is the justification 


of the egotistical sublime: to 
create a poetic self which is also 
exemplary. 

Johnston unravels this theme 
with enough subtlety to make it 
feel fresh, and combines it with 
another equally familiar notion. 
In Wordsworth’s lifetime, some 
readers complained “he had as 
much imagination as a pint pot” 
(the phrase is Shelleys); but it is 
nearer file truth to say “he was a 
poet with remarkably low powers 
of invention’- Wordsworth him- 
self suspected this, and made 
good the deficiency by soliciting 
other people's stories — even 
stopping travellers on the road to 
hear them talk, and gutting 
books for suggestive narratives 
(when he was writmgthe Lyrical 
Ballads, especially). This meant 
his inward, introspective 
momentum had a counterweight 
in the outside world, where peo- 
ple speak in the “language such as 
men do use”. It generates, in his 
best work, a feeling of simultane- 
ous depth and spread which is 
unparalleled in English poetry: 

Yet once again do / behold the 
farms 

Of these huge mountains- and 
yet once agpin. 

Standing beneath these elms. I 
hear tky voice. 

Beloved Derwent, that peculiar 


Heard in the stillness of the 
evening air, 

Ha^hemdmxdhxdf-created. 

Even if Johnston had no actual 
discoveries to promote, his read- 
ings of the poems would be a good 
reason to buy this book- As rt is — 
sometimes with great daring, 
always with good sense — he 
directs us towards areas of the life 
which help ns to see his man in a 
new light. It is an effort which con- 
nects interestingly with others that 
have been made recently to 
reassess Shelley, Coleridge, Keats 
and Hazlitt, and to emphasise 
torirradjcalisin- And its rewards 
are just as startling — perhaps 
even more so, since Wordsworth 
himselfhad so much success, in 
the last part ofhis life, disguising 
the person he had once been. 

Johnston arrives at his first big 
restoration-moment by a slow and 
scenic route. The death of 
Wordsworth’s parents, the compli- 
cation of the Lowther inheritance, 
the notoriously “stiff moody and 
violent temper" ofhis childhood: 
all these things are weD known, 
and only really take on a tinge of 
strangeness when Wordsworth 
arrives at Cambridge in 1787- Here 
Johnston starts to demolish the 
received impression of 
Wordsworth as a sexless young 
fogey (even providing a salacious 
Rowlandson illustration, in case 


we can’t imagine what men and 
women do to each other, given the 
chance), and to establish the sig- 
nificance ofhis decision not to take 
his degree. “Few things in the 
[early] Hfe are more ‘romantic,' " 
he says — allowing, a few pages 
later, when Wordsworth leaves for 
a walking tour of France, that 
'With this act of disobedience, his 
career as a Romantic poet may be 
said to have begun". 

Hus first adventure into 
Europe, which became a crash 
course in left-wing politics and 
love (Annette Vallon), is described 
in tremendous detail by Johnston. 
As elsewhere, bis style is more 
businesslike than burnished, yet it 
has the advantage of feelingflexi- 
ble — able to change its mood 
quickly as the storm of new 
impressions breaks on 
Wordsworth, swirls round him, 
and assumes shapes he would later 
obliterate ordeny. It means that 
when Wordsworth returns to Lon- 
don we not only feel there is an 
adequate context for bis impa- 
tiently radical “Letter to the Bishop 
of IJandafT. but also understand 
better the strange imploded mood 
ofhis journey across Salisbury 
Plain into Wales. 

At this time ofhis life, 
Wordsworth was living in the teeth 
of fierce dangers, at home and 
abroad, was deeply in love with 


someone he could not reach, and 
was desperate to establish a poet- 
ics which would do justice to these 
thmgs as wefl as himself. These are 
the “fears” (and not just the world 
oflooming mountains) which 
combined with other “beauties" to 
create his “seed time”. 

Did Wordsworth take a hitherto 
unnoticed trip back to France in 
toeautimm'pflT^ • 

staying in Wales? Johnston thinks " 
so, and trades him ingeniously to 
Annette and their infant daughter 
Caroline, always allowing for the 
possibility that his ideas are just a 
*theoiy” He fallows this, through 
the meaty middle section of the 
book, by postulating that 
Wotdsworth may have written for 
the Philanthropist (a radical 
paper) in London after his return, 
before he scooted off to the West 
Country to meet Coleridge, and to 
endure a much better-known 
period of persecution in the “Spy 
Nosey" episode. No doubt scholars 
will quarrel about some of John- 
ston’s conjectures, but even ifhe is 
proved wrong, the long perspective 
he has given to familiar things is 
very valuable. 

The same thing even applies to 
his next Big Idea — die proposi- 
tion that on a trip into southern 
Germany in the spring of 1799, 
Wordsworth worked as a spy for 
the British government. To have 


done so would have been to take 
the first step a way from his early 

allegiances towards the severely 
Tory position ofhis later years. 
More than that, it registers his 
need to make himself independent 
of Coleridge, and ofhis own sister 
Dorothy. Tire creation of the Poet 
in Germany*, says Johnston, “with 
a slightly anxious -sounding neat- 
ness. was also a declaration of 
dependence on the coffers afthe 
nation-state that he now, afterk 
terrible year of evolution and self- 
exile, said ‘he had learned to know 
the value of 

Dorothy has played a gradually 
growin g role in Wordsworth’s jour- 
ney to this point, and for much of 
the later part of the book, she is 
dominant With the Lyrical Bal- 
lads written, his radical instincts 
stalled or subverted, his feeling for 
Annette warm but boxed, and his 
friendship with Coleridge at sixes 
and sevens, Wordsworth and his 
sister settled in Town End (aka 
Dove Cottage), and the torrent of 
his greatest poetry began to flow. It 
would be tempting to interpret 
this as a time when adventure gave 


In fact file extremely complex 
demands that Wordsworth and 
Dorothy made on each other, and 
their incestuous intensities (which 
Johnston tackles with tactful can- 
dour) meant that the strains of a 


more public life were in some ^ c. 
senses recreated in mtimatetemis, 
We see the brother and sister tying ' 
on the ground sideltysidepretaidT 
ing to be in their graves. We watch 
Dorothy put on the bride's ring 
before file bride, when Wordsworth 
eventually marries Maiy Hutcfamr _ 
son. We follow her ac^ustmentto - ' ' 
the neworder.lt is all anguishing : 
and uttedy engrossing. ; ■ 'f-fr. ■- 
' ' Johnston ends his story byglvr ■■ 
ing an impression of stemsdf J i ' 
control, and a sense of 
Wordsworth’s middle-aged tutor- 
ial tone risingto drownhis 
younger cadences. It makes us glad 
to be spared toe next 4(>oddyeais, 
for all the poetxythatwas still to 
come. In his early days,' ' 
Wordsworth coincided with the - 
life ofhis times in exceptional' 
ways. As we read his work, we 
watch the sun come up over a 
world we know is ours: sclf- 
consdous and modem, contesting 
the rival claims of the individual 
and society. A less patient and 
capacious book than this would not 
have done him justice; Johnston 

has cleared away the accretions of 

nearly 200 years and given us the 
Wordsworth whom that painful 
dawn felt it was Miss to be alive. 


If you would Bka to order a copy of The 
Hidden Wordsworth at the discount price 
erf £28, cafl the Guardian Culture Shop on 
0500600102. 


Matthew Engel, Wisden’s editor, on the cricketer who changed his life 

The man who bowled me over 




Cricketing Falstaff: A 
Biography of Colin NfQbum 

by Mark Feel 

2i4pp, Andre Deutsch, £17-99 


ost county cricketers 
* diese days suffer from 

£ charisn’tma. Anony- 

ms Xe'-r jfc.' mous. conformist, self- 
centred, they inspire little except to 
encourage lads to take an interest 
in football 

I gravitated to cricket because I 
grew up in Northamptonshire in 
the 1960s. There we had a crick- 
eter who I suppose shaped my life. 
His name was Colin Milburn! He 
looked like no cricketer any mod- 
em youngster would ever have 
seen. He weighed 18 stone and his 
body had rolls of fat like a Micbelin 
man. He trained in bass and night- 
clubs and knocked back a leg- 
endary amount ofbeer (though in 
later years he simmered down and 
switched to gin and coke). And he 
hit a cricket ball with a glorious 
power that in my lifetime has been 
approached by only one other Eng- 
lishman: Ian Botham. 

Colin Mflbum died after col- 
lapsing with a heart attack in a pub 
car park in February 1990, aged 
48. Actually, he died twice. Most of 
him had died 21 years earlier when 
he crashed bis car into a lorry on a 
country road outside Northamp- 
ton coming back from a party. 

At the time, he was the most 
thrilling player in English cricket 
He had just scored a Test century 
in Pakistan that had been 
acclaimed even by his harshest 
critics. The Sunday League had 
just started, a competition that 


might have been invented for his 
belligerent hitting. English cricket 
could have spared 30, 40, 50 ordi- 
nary players more easily than 
Colin. But he lost his left eye and 
he was finished. 

And not just at cricket Milburn, 
despite dozens of attempts to find 
himself, including an on-field 
comeback, never discovered any- 
thing he could do a fraction as well 
as play cricket Instead, be crossed 
the fine line that divides the 
carouser from the sad drunk. 

Most sports writers have now- 
been shamed into avoiding words 
like tragedy for routine events. 
This was a catastrophe, personal 
and public. Yet Mil bum's reaction 
was astonishing. The nurse 
who looked after him for 
the 11 days after the acci- 
dent never saw him waver: 

"He never once kicked 
up a fuss and didn't 
appear to be 
depressed either." 


The Northampton General Hospi- 
tal annual report said he lit up the 
morale of the entire organisation. 
It was a front which hardly ever 
wavered. But the strain of main- 
taining it as all the hopes ofhis life 
flickered away made file rest ofhis 
life even tougher. He was a lovely 
man, with many critics but no ene- 
mies. And those of us who knew 
him still cannot help looking back 
and wondering whether there was 
something, anything, we could 
have done. 

Colin played nine games for 
England between 1966 and his 
accident In that time, he played 
four utterly exhilarating and 
unforgettable Test match innings 
There would have been more 
Tests, but the silly pillocks looked 
at his weight and said he couldn't 
run round the outfield fast 
enough. They shouldn't have put 
him there. He actually broke the 
Northamptonshire fielding 
record standing dose in at 
short-leg, partly because his 
bulk stopped everything, 
partly because he had the 
most phenomena] 

A. reflexes and partly — 

W- most tragic thing of 
all, as it turned out— 
because he had the 
most wonderful 
ball-players eye. 

As a batsman, 
he had, like 
Botham, what was 
basically an extremely 
orthodox technique. But 
he had such power and skill 
that he could select balls ordi- 





Cofin MHbum . . - glorious power 


nary players would either leave or 
block, and welly them to the 
boundary. It was wonderful to 
watch him. Of course, he failed 
more often than not. But anyone 
who saw bun succeed will have 
been captivated. Sometimes I 
-think his life story is proof that 
there is some kind of predestina- 
tion. It was simply too good to last. 

Mark Ped is not Mil burns most 
obvious biographer. He is an Edin- 
burgh schoolmaster, and rather 
pedantic in his style: he uses words 
like “opined" a lot. He is not quite 
so pedantic with his facts, though 
he has researched very conscien- 
tiously. I suppose it’s understand- 
able that he shouldn't be foot-per- 
fect on Northampton cricket 
culture of the 1960s — getting con- 
fused. for instance, between toe 
two brothers, Jim and Peter Walts. 
But he seems a touch credulous: 
and one anecdote about Milburn 
meeting Jack Hobbs would have 
been highly implausible even if 
Hobbs had not been 10 years dead 
at the time. 

But be mixes the happiness and 
pathos of this amazing life story 
very well, and manages to give a 
balanced assessment without los- 
ing the affectionate tone. They 
make films about men born 
around the same time as Colin 
who lost their youth to their 
wounds. These are the men who 
fought in Vietnam. Milburn was 
an Englishman who fought on 
English battlefields. I am so glad 
that he has been given a fitting 
memorial. But, with summer 
round again, I find, as I watch his 
pygmv successors, that Mark Peel 
has brought all toe sadness back 


Daniel Butler travels first class to tourism’s beginnings 

Cook the pyramid seller 


Grand Tours and Cookes 
Tours; A History of Leisure 
Travel 1750 to 1915 

by Lynne WIthey 

402 pp, Aurum Press, £18.95 





jourisru is the third 
English invention to 
_ overturn the world. 
«8i with humour and the 
steam engine." Although Alexan- 
der Dumas’s choice of revolution- 
ary English exports might at first 
seem curious, Lynne WIthey's 
entertain ing his lory of tourism 
shows toe pivotal role toe British 
have played in fashioning one of 
the world's most important indus- 
tries. 

The story begins with the 18th- 
century “Grand Tour^, where 


young British aristocrats wan- 
dereda 


around Europe to broaden 
their minds, improve their lan- 
guages and sow wild oats away 
from toe risk of scandal. At firet 
toe itineraries were almost entirety 

cultural, with Paris and Rome as 
the two tynchpins, but by the end 
of the century a new element 
began to creep in — the search for 
toe “picturesque". Pioneered by 
writers such as John Gilpin, James 
Boswell and William Wordsworth, 
this placed increasing emphasis on 
rugged landscapes and wild deso- 
lation, in marked contrast to toe 
early stress on culture. 

However, France and Italy 
remained central to leisure travel 
until well into the 19th century, 
when toe increasing flood of pre- 
dominantly British tourists began 
to extend their journeys further 
cast and south, including first 


Greece and then Egypt on their 
itineraries. And in 1857 "adven- 
ture” holidays began in earnest 
with toe foundation of the Alpine 
Club hy a group of Oxbridge 
undergraduates, dedicated to 
climbing toe largety unsealed 
peaks of toe Continent. 

The strength ofWitoey's book is 
also its weakness, however. It is 
packed with interesting anecdotes 
about famous travellers and early 
pioneers of travel, which makes it 
that comparative rarity — a 
delightfully readable history book 
But in singling out individuals like 
Gibbon, Boswell, Wordsworth, 
Fennimore Cooper, Twain and 
Wharton, Withey draws attention 
from toe real driving forces of 
change: the political, economic 
and social upheavals which made 
tourism increasingly accessible. 

Thanks in large part to 
Napoleon, European roads 
improved dramatically and cus- 
toms barriers were reduced. More 
importantly, thanks to the indus- 
trial revolution, incomes soared by 
two and halftimes between 1750 
and 1850, Bythe latter date the 
average Briton earned £33, com- 
pared with £21 in Prance and £13 
in Germany. This allowed far more 
people to follow the example afthe 
early gentleman travellers and 
explains toe disproportionate 
number of British tourists: “The 
Enghsh are everywhere except in 
London, as the French writer 
Theoph2e Gautier remarked in 

1840. The great technological 

breakthrough came wifi) the 
invention of toe railways. This 
aBowed entrepreneurs such as 
Thomas Cook a Leicestershire 


cabinet maker and lay preacher; to 
establish toe foundations' ofthe 
modem holiday industry. - 

It was whfle walking 15 miles to 
a temperance meeting one hot 
summer day in 1841 that Cook hit 
upon toe idea of chartering a train 
to carry toe faithful to meetings at. 
reduced prices. He negotiated a 
deal with local railway owners and 
a few weeks later 570 esEOKionists 
boarded toe open-topped, third- 
class carriages, amidst a blaze of 
publicity- Tne success of the veb- . 
ture soon led Cook to branch out 
across the rest ofBritain and ten- 
tatively on to toe Continent. 

Cook's first tour of Egypt was. 
organised in 1869 and by 1887 his 
son was opening toe company^ 
first luxury hotel at Luxor 
Throughout his career, however; 


the father's religions convictions 
ad the l 


underpinned toe business: “He 
believed travel . . . broadened toe 


knowledge, in the process break- - 
ingdown barriers of class and 
nationality and promoting toler- 
ance and Christian benevolence." 

Although WIthey’s book 
details a remarkable shift in atti- 
tudes to travel over 150 years, it 
also points to nutfo nal char acter* 
istics which are as familiar today 
as they were two centuries ago 
when the satirist; TbbiasSmol- . 
lett, “hated everything that wasn't 
British . . . [and] went through 
Italy complaining constantly 
about terrible roads, dirty inns, 
bad food and toe common ( 
practice of extorting high pnees 
from travellers who had no ^ 
choice but to pay*. Somethings 
never change. 
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The Dork Continent; 
Europe’s Twentieth Century 

by Math Mazower 

Allen Lane, £20 








perspective is centre-left, you are 

in for an un remitting diet of wor- 
thy muesli. It is altogether remark- 
able that Mark Ma20vser, one of 
our brightest young historians, has 
managed to write about this sub- 
ject in such a way that you want to 
turn the pages, and on the way 
learn about all sorts of odd dungs. 

It is also refreshing, as Margaret 
Thatcher gradually tarns into a 
national treasure, to find that 
Thatcher-hashingis still wefl and 
truly alive. Mazower moans in his 
preface about the hard times under- 
gone by British universities in the 
eighties (he should really look at 
what happened to them abroad: 
much worse) and he regards that 
decade of“neo-Kberalism" with 
horror. This is a relapse into English 
provinriahsm, because in every 
other country the revival ofEng- 
land (and Scotland) in that decade 
is regarded with admiration, and its 
architect is stiDlionised whenever 
she appears abroad. 

Mazower started off with a won- 
derful book about the Greek resis- 
tance to German occupation and 
the run-up to the Greek civfl war. 

It was a romantic late-sixties sort 
ofbook in its approach, but it led 
the author to see the severe limita- 
tions of communism. I have often. . . 
noticed that lapsed "Euro- 
Communists” with a southern, 
Mediterranean perspective write 
rather interestingly about modem 
Europe; they understand what it is 
about and where the real power 
lies. This present book is reaSy an 
essay, though one very deveriy 
wrapped into a chronological 
account, about the underst andin g 
of 20th-century Europe — the vic- 
tory of asort of Americanised, 
middle-of-the-road western 
Europe over communism, which, 
for the first part of die post-war 
period, did appear to be aserious 
competitor. 

The real spectre in western 
Europe, aarys Mazower, was not 
communism at all, but fa sc ism . 
Fascism has far deeper roots io 
European history. It was not a dis- 


era] world-order collapsed with 
the Depression, and, as any histo- 
rian has to do, Mazower puts the 
post-war economic miracle of 
Europe in that perspective. 

I wonder ifhe is right in claim- 
ing that the Depression showed 
the failure ofliberal economics, 
however. After all, Britain herself 
recovered quite quickly, despite 
legend, and if American bankers 
h ad got their sums right, the whole 
business need not have been any- 
thing like so bad. As you look at the 
history of "capitalism” over foe 
past century and a half it is the 
Depression that looks anomalous, 
not foe booms. Still, it is a chal- 
lenge to aigne against Mazower on 
these, as on other matters, the 
more so as he is always coming up 
with pieces of recondite informa- 
tion which you would not easily 
find anywhere else. 

Communism in eastern Europe 
does get a certain co mmendatio n, 
in its early period; even (surely a 
lapse?) east Germany is credited 
with economic success. It col- 
lapsed, says Mazower, because it 
foolishly took on western debts. 1 
wonder ifthis is really true. Alba- 
nia and CzefoaelovakiacoDapeed, '! 
but bad no foreign debt to sp&k 
of; Hungary, with a large western 
debt, made foe transition to non- 
communism so smoothly that it is 
difficult to speak of communist 
collapse at aJL Mazower quotes a 
Hungarian commentator, Pal 
Kecskemeti, to the effect that com- 
munism would have to collapse at 
foe head, in Moscow, and is that 
not, m the end, whm did happen? 
Sensible Russians realised that 
they had been overtaken by west- 
ern Germany, and that some kind 
of appeal, in a European context, 
had to be made to Boon; this 
meant dismantling foe Berlin 
Wall, and the rest followed. 

Ma w i w pr is rhaJlmg rugahmit 

foe role of fascism in the European 
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incurred in Thrkeys war (one sup- 
ported by many Kurds) against foe 
terroristic PEE. Mazower looks for 
signs of a return of fascism in mod- 
em Europe — not the discredited 
thirties version, but a more up-to- 
date, anti-immigrant one. Here, he 
is quite reassuring, no reason for 
ic. Europe has solved its prob- 


m 


m 


about, say, the workings of the 
Marshall Plan, that foe bibliogra- 
phy in itself is a useful exercise. 
However, this book is a history 
book for the present; it makes you 
think about the relationship of 
economic progress, social conser- 
vatism and authoritarian govern- 
ment. If there is a serious slump in 
Europe in the near future, as so 
many people foresee, it will be 
worth keeping a copy of Mazower 
as a guide, maybe indirect but 
always interesting as to what 
might come. 


Norman Stone is professor of International 
relations at Bllkent Unwerefty. Ankara. 
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Uncommon Peoples Resistance, 
Rebellion and Jazz, by Eric 
Hobsbawm (WaktonfMd, £20) 
Cunning post-Pulp umbrella title 
disguises foe feet that this mongrel 
collection of reprinted essays 
ranges quite arbitrarily from Hobs- 
bawm s celebrated and influential 
early work on Tom Pune, machine- 
wreckers and shoemakers, through 
political pieces written for news- 
papers and magazines on Vietnam, 
the soixante-huitards and foe Gold 
War. and some mainly rather 
placid book reviews about jazz (and 
does even early jazs warrant 
Hobsbawm s epithet “American 
Negro music”?). Good value, never- 
theless, as a varied introduction to 
this infuriating idealist. 

Travolta: The Life, by Nigel 
Andrews (Bloomsbury, £18.99) 

The dimple-chinned actor who 
nearly crashed his Gul&tream jet 
into Washington in 1392, and who 
believes sweetly in a sinister reli- 
gion made up by a trashy science- 
fiction writer, is by all accounts a 
really nice guy. In thisspangly- 
jacketed and overpriced but 
engagingly written celebration, 
Andrews, fihn critic of the FT, 
winkles countless stories out of 
colleagues — from Travolta’s early 
days as disco king to his rein ven- 
tion by Tarantino and, helped by a 
new moumfiilness to the sa ggy 
face, stellar recent performances in 
such cults-in-th e-making as John 
Woo’s hilarious Face/ Off 

Slaves in the Famfly, by Edward 
Ban (Viking, £20) 

BaDs ancestor Elias sailed across 
the Atlantic in 1698 to daim his 
inheritance of a plantation and 25 
slaves. The expanding business 
lasted until 1865 and abolition, but 
not before the family “owned” a 
grand total of nearly 4,000 people. 
To confront this bloodily uncom- 
fortable history (which is by 
metonymy that of America itself), 
Ball’s nke idea is to write his fam- 
ily s long story, using plantation 
records and black and white folk- 
lore, and taHtingto descendants of 
foe slaves themselves. He uncovers 
tales of opulence, mulatto scandals 
and violent uprising and achieves 
an intriguing synthesis. 

The Qay Metropolis: 1940- 
1996, by Charles Kaiser 
(Wetdenfdd, £20) 

Ah, the gay metropolis. Weaving 
what can only be called oral history 
— foe memories of ordinary peo- 
ple in interestmgtimes — with 
political historiography and analy- 
sis of cultural trends, Eaiser sets 
off on a tremendous same-sex 
sweep through the latter halfoffoe 
20th century. Forceful characters 
such as Gore Vidal and Leonard 
Bernstein light up the pages, while 
foe cause of gay liberation is traced 
through foe US, Britain, Paris, 
Berlin, Cairo and Jerusalem. 
Steven Poole 


Every Time Wb Say Goodbye 

hyAnnaBlondy 

Century; £1239 


erfoer hatfof the relationship — or 
betiOTstill,^ both — is very famous, 
because few readers will mind too 
muchif ifs any good or not In the 
absaice of fame, it needs to say 
something insightful and urdver- 
saL Or; it can be a testimony so 
a fl hetin fi so su gBg sfw B . ttoit. 

succeeds as an exquisite piece 
of w riting 

Sadly, Every Time We Say Good- 
^yefeDs into none of these cate- 
gories. Anna Bhindy, whoisajour- 
oalst, has written about her father 
David, also a journalist, who was 


The Loafer 


• Hodder is learning foe hard 
mtyr that you should never 
work with ahimalc. After paying 
a wported £85,000 for Michael 
AHin’aZarafa.— foe true stony of 
an ISth-eoitury giraffe which 
talked from Marseilles to Paris 


itdeadedtoflya 
group ofbooikseHers and literary 
e< btorsonttoLaRocheIleto see 
fbe poorb«»t in all its stuffed 
^™dour. The American agent 
^ud t^disle went along for 
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been a better time to bury that nose in the London 
Rflfioo -of Books. Because this month we're 
offering 50% off the regular rate for a one-year 
subscription plus six additional issues free. 
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their works in progress. Jw(y 
decent ofhim to dmddc overfoe 


— ahem — mixed reception ofhis 
recent masterpiece. Creative 
Britain, but unsurprising that he 
still harbours thoughts of revenge 


former parliamentary coUeagne 
George Walden, who dubbed It 
an ‘WaTKngluvA.asman 
tragedy”, and Smi th himself“aes- 
theticafty crass” Tm looking for- 
ward to reviewing George’s new 
book” was all Smith would say. 
Butmaybehe— and eager read- 
ers everyw here — will be denied 
the chance. Word is that Walden’s 
fora y i nto fiction has come 
vnstttdtasdfoatlusunfikd(y- 
sounding novel about dwarfs has 
foiled to find a publisher. 

|^kThe anfoorised biography 
^B^ofMargaret Thatcher is to 

be written by Daily Tkl e graph 
editor Charles Moore and pnb- 
Eshed by Peugmn. It will only 
appear after foe great lady's 


death, leading one to wonder 
whether, wifo her famous iron 
will, she might o u tl i ve her biog- 
rapher. On foe ofoerhand foe 
touted advance of £750,000 
might inspire Moore to livelong 
enough to finish foe task. 

# A cautionary tale for any 
publishers eyeing a move 
into journalism. Joanna Prior, 
who in January made foe 
unlikely move from her job as 
pnbticaty director ofFoorth 
Estate to the editorship of the 
Sunday Tfelegraph magazine, has 
swiftiy vacated foe chair after a 
d rwinatir foiling nnt with the 
detightfril Dominic Lawson. 
After this rody introduction to 
foe world of newspapers, she 
may regret her breeziness when 
foe appointment was announced: 
“Journalism is no mystery when 

you’ve been doing what I’ve been 

doing for eight years.” 
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T his morning I noticed 
there was one room 
missing. In a house like 
mine roams can go 
missing; we dose -op 
entire wings dnringthe winter and 
the bouse does not fly at all, but sits 
among the trees, brooding. 

In stonmeq alight with parties 
and ablaze with son, the house is 1 

lofty, all movement and voices, 
hardly a thing of stone at alL 
Nevertheless, it is ray house in 
winter that I love, my house dipped 
and silent, and me its master. 

You wll understand that I do not 
trouble myself with covering up the 
furniture or shutting up tiw fire- 
places. Others do that Room by 
room the bouse is quieted for the 
winter, until only I am its beating 
heart. Only I, the rise and fell of its 
longs, the house and I breathing 

together in night 

It was my fathers house, and bis 
father's before him, and so on, back 


were a family album. I flick through 
a few hundred years and come to 
myself) gene descended, different 
from the Archbishop, the Admiral, 
foe Viceroy oflndia, by my dothes 
not my fees. My face could be theirs, 
it is theirs, just as this house was 
theirs and now is mine. 

It is not necessary to prolong life; 
life prolongs itself The pen they put 
down I pick up. The wine they 
bought I drink. Whose hand turns 
foe knob? Theirs or mine? 

When I walk past the family 
vault and glance at the shelf 
reserved for me, can I be sure that I 
do Dot he there already? The line 
between life and death is a couple of 
inches at most- The width of a door 
that connects two rooms. The dead 
are, as we say, on the other side. 
Indeed they are, the other side of 
the door, and sometimes the door is 
open; their hand on the knob or 
mine? 

My family have not been ludkyin 
love. There is a strain of coa d ness on 
the female side that has been 
cargoed in the DNA ever since 
1590, when the wife of the Admiral 
had to be locked in the poop of tbe 
GoodtJap for six weeks for her own 
safety. Conditions were not of the 
best and she starved to death. It is 
not abnormal for a person to go 
blind before they die of starvation. 
Theyfound her, filthy, crawling, 
dark, and so she is, stiE, holed down 
inside us, waiting to break out 

We choose carefully, but tbe more 
carefully we choose the more 
vicious is our disappointment My 
mother, as healthy and dean a 
creature as yon could wish for, 
developed an eating disorder and 
preferred to take her meals in the 
stable with the horses. Eventually, 
to help her, my father let her have 
her own stall and she slept on straw 
and ate out ofa leather bucket. He 
had a little saddle made for her so 
that we children could ride on her 
back. He called her fiDy and beauty 
and treated her as kindly as he 
could but she had a wild thing's 
nature and what should have been 
soft was hoof My sister and I grew 
up with a governess, who is here in 
the house now, using the rooms Hke 
tunnels, blinking her way against 
the fight. 

I am never sure how many ser- 
vants we have, a house foil or none 
at afl. Things are done but by 
whom? As I walk from room to 
room the door I did not enter shuts 
softly, the fire is lit or swept, there is 
a tray of refreshments, but no one, 

□o one to say "Thank you Sir’ or 
curtsey; as in my father's day. In the 
summer it is quite diff erent We hire 
stafflike everyone else with a large 
house opai to the public. 

But this is not summer. This is 
winter. The house does not enjoy 
being violated. 

When there was money, real money, 
thedoors were inlaid with mother of 

pearl and diebox hedges were top i- 
aty swags. It was my great-grandfa- 
ther who made a second fortune out 
ofPuNic Hygiene. That is, be dug 

the London sewers. I have a sepia 
photograph ofhim in his frock coat 
and top hat standing beside the 

great blind digging machine on the 
banks of tbe Thames. 

That sewer, the deepest and 
biggest ofits kind then, silted up 
within nine months. It had to be 
abandoned. There it is now, secret, 
hidden, ahistoiy trap. Hie accumu- 
lated waste of the past not dispersed 
and made neutral by the flow of 
tune, but packed and waiting. Wait- I 


mg for what? Human greed to bury 
its face in filth. You see, the sewer 
served some of the most expensive 
addresses in London. Early plumb- 
ing was a chfi d Is afiafr, without the 
bends, traps, waste filters, vents, 
graded outlets that quietly and effi- 
ciently chug away your deposits and 
mine. Thinkof straight simple 
pipes of day and copper passing 
from the basin, where Lady Muck 
bends her head, into the deep 
sewer. Her diamond earring falls 
off, down, down into the patient 
dirt Think of coins, rings, collar 
studs in silver, neck pins in gold. 
Thinkof teaspoons, medals, watch 
chains, the boot bay cleaning the 
boot hooks. Down, down, all 
down, with the remains of the 
Clos de Vougeot and the 
housemaids swilL 

This house has its own private 
sewer system. I live above a mino- 
taur's maze ofbrown passages and 
green chambers. We fight our cel- 
lars with methane gas piped 
directly from our ancestral mass. 
There is afaint smell, not unpleas- 
ant, bat marked. It amuses me to 
find my vray guided hj- the last gasp 
of a good dinner. 

There is talk in the village that 
there is more in these sewers than 
sewerage. Yes, I say, Yes. But not 
only these sewers. There is more in 
your heart than can be spoken. 
More in your eyes than you will tefl. 
More in the mind of you than any- 
one can know More fo the night 
than darkness. More in the river 
than can be dredged. What more? 
The hate, envy, malice, greed, stu- 

pkfityand evil that lies under the 

floor of everything. 

If! have secrets so do you. 

My secret life. Secrets scurrying 
behind the walls Kkc mice in the 
wainscotting. At night the noises 
are louder. Ihave noticed how- 
much talk there is of openness these 
days which means there is agreat 
deal more to hide. . ... 

When I open my house to the 
public I shut away the precious 
things. The private apartments are 


locked. Myvisitors trail their way 
tbmugh an impassive sanitised 
game ofa house playing hide and 
seek with itself When I welcome 
the paying herds at the main door I 
wear a suit I never wear for any 
other purpose. It is a very good suit 
and it was made for me and it is 
quite .s im ilar to all my suits. Never- 
theless it is a costume 

What do you think? That I am a 
typical product of my age and my 
class? Perhaps I am butso are you, 
and don’t you, when strangers and 
friends come to call, straighten the 
cushions, kick the books under the 
bed and put away the letter you 
were writing? How many of us want 

any of us to see us as we real!]' are? 
Isn’t the mirror hostile enough? 

Hide roe, hide me, quiet grave. My 
face tamed away at last. One life is 
quite enough to bear. Perhaps that 
is why 1 never married. 

There was someone once. Someone 
whose fingers coded and uncurled 
like a fern as she slept She slept on 
the river bank where the water car- 
ried her dreams away. I stood at the 
war and caught them. I had no 
dreams of my awn. 

On that beat below the house I 
still see her, herhairdown and flow- 
ing like the river, her eyes, water- 
blue. She glistened and shone, my 

hands were wet, empty and wet, ' 

with only the skin ofho; her dress 
left behind. 

Thin^ to hide. The archive is 
never complete. Certain 
photographs are destroyed. Certain ; 
information is withheld. 

My name is Samuel Wisbech. I am 
fifty-three. I live in thecountyof 
Dorset, England and have done for 
three hundred and thirty years. We 
did some service to Elizabeth the 
First That Queen gave us lands and 
buiidinff which were fbralong 
time disputed. They are disputed 
again, this time by some gentlemen 
from the Tax Office. 

Before we were landed vve were 
at sea- AH at sea every one of us, 
Flemish merchants who settled in 


London and ran our ships up and 
down ihe accommodating Thames. 

In those days scores were settled 
with a knife at night. My family 
were murderers. Most families 
were. It was difficult to run a busi- 
ness without killing someone now 
and then. It still is, but we are more 
dvifised. We don't take their lives, 
we take their livelihoods. 

I prefer the more direct method. 
Don't turn away. It’s just a joke. Just 
a joke. 

You will notice that the fitde 
preamble I give my visitors is not 
necessarflywell received. Some of 
them would like to leave at once and 

I enjoy the visible agony of mind 
fought out between their distaste 
that they have parted with £l 0 
entrance money including tea. 

The tea wins. It is waitingfor 
them, bolding out a promise of the 
future where all is spice buns and 
warmth. I am in the past with the 
murderers. I am a figure already 
receding down a corridor marked 
‘PRIVATE.’ 


P RIVATE That’s the part 
they really want, those 
visitors of mine. There’s 
ahvays someone ready 
to step silently back- 
wards into the shadows. They duck 
under the ropes as though tlw: 
house were a baring ring. Who is it 
in the Red Corner? Me, always me, 
waiting for them politely. A house 
like this, people don’t understand, a 
house like this is alive. They think 
its dosed circuit television. No, no, 
it's the bouse itself 

The other day the tele phone rang 
and I answered it myself I Had to 
inform the caller that the house was 
not open until April Enthusiastic 
In’ race, American, she said "No 
problem.’’ I took that to mean she 
would book herself on the first tour 
ofthe season. She took it to mean 
she would arrive one evening, face 
lively, cheque blank. 

I answered thedoor myself. I can- 
not seem to find any servants at all 


at the moment I answered the 
door. I am a gentleman. I showed 
herinandpouredheradririk.lt 
was not so very difficult Perhaps I 
am too much alone. 

My sentences were a little stilted, 
formal. I tried to say, “My name is 
Samuel Wisbech. I am fifty- three..." 
but she held up her hand. She had 
heard it already, last summer on a 
tour, wouldn't! just talk to her, be 
myself 

Myself? Itself? The house, me, 
me the house. My voice sounds like 
foe wind at the window. My skin is 
the texture of flaking plaster. I am 
upholstered like an old roan, an old 
house, there is decay on us both. 

What shall I say? The words 
here are out of date, we have never 
replaced them, there is no need of 
speech when the stones cry out. 

The house and I understand each 
other and there is no one else. I 
think the servants must have left 
long agp. 

I watched my visitor taking in the 
room. I used her eyes. Perhaps it 
does look odd, the furniture cower- 
ing under dustsheets, the paintings 
taped over with brown paper. I did 
explain that we were not open. 

She asked me to show her over 
the place, as though she were 
looking for a mortgage and 1 were 
an estate agent Her voice was as 

those heels others and we setoff; 
the sound ofher tapping like a 
hammer at my head, myself passing 
as silent as ever. 

"There’s plenty of work foryou to 
do before open day," she said, as 

another door fell from its hinges. 

"These rooms are private,* I said. 

"But there are so many of them." 

1 smiled. I was turned away from 
her but Ismiled. The secret places 
pile one on top ofthe other like 
bodies in an open grave. 

I showed her the revolving fire- 
places, the priest^ hole, the trap 
door, the dungeon. I showed her the 
kitchen and tbe whed where the 
beagle was chained to tread end- 
lessly and turn the spit for roasts. 

“Hew barbaric," she said. 1 ' 


nodded. Myself, I hardly eat at aO 
these days. 

“Here’s the dog," I said, opening a 

cupboard. A heap of dust fell out. a 
collar somewhere in the middle of 
it, worn, chewed, with a lead 
medallion, REX. 

My visitor feinted. I thought she 
would. 

Night came and with it the fogThe 
bouse was held in the fog’s long 
embrace. I half carried, half 
dragged ray visitor back towards 
the fire whispering to her, stroking 
her hair. I told her these stories and 
many more. The stories I had 
learned from the house. 

As I talked it seemed to me that 
the house itself was craning inwards 
to listen. Then I knew it was the 
house speaking. My lips flapped 
uselessly. I sat in the lap ofthe 
house. The house had its arms 
around me. I was safe. 

April the first. Opening Day. The 
garden is an orchestra, of flowers; 
strings of wild dematis, tulip flutes, 
a timpani oflily pads on the skin of 
the pond, and the raised horns of 
the daffodils blaring light. Spring is 
so noity. 

I am pleased. Pleased with the 
crowd at the door and the new roof 
for the west wing. My American 

visitor paid forthaL We talk almost 

every night. She loves the place so 
much she will never leave. I have let 
her have mother’s room. Did I men- 
tion mother's room? i 

My mother’s room is not part ofthe 
tour. It is preserved exactly as she 
left it, in 1921. When she entered 
the stable. She was bound to kaa) it 1 

as my grandmother had left it, 

when she died in 1895. The heavy 
curtains, the ink well, the blotter, 
yes theblotter with its strange 
fovated message, "I am going 

mad. There is something theatrical 
about the female sex. 

I took my visitor there on the 

night she arrived. I thought it 
umrise for her to attempt to leave in 
mg. I nude her as comfortable 
as I could, although the bed was 


musty and had astain in it I told 
her to ring the bell if she wanted .. 
anything. From my own quartets I 
heard the bell's dull dapper all - - 
night I would speak to foe servants 
ifl could find them. 

Itookherbreakfertthefoltowing 
day. I took her lunch. I thought it 
unwise for her to leave. We talked 
that night and many others, she 
said less and less. It is something to 
do with the house. ... 

The house. How ruined it seems. 

How tired. Do the visitors corneal 
all? Are they here today or was it 
last year; foe year before? My name 
is Samuel Wisbech. I am fifty-three. 
The record is cracked. The gramo- 
phone won't play. We have no ser- 
vants these days. 

I went to find hen I called down 
the corridors of time, “Mother, 

where are you, come oat, the gqels 
are here." She didn't answer me, and 
the little boy ran faster, pushing 
open the heavy doors that swung at 
him like weapons. 

Where was she? The house grew 
bigger and bigger and the room die 
was in faded further and further 
away. I saw the outline ofher dress, 

nothing more, and the river pouring 
into Her room. 

Spring comes. The river bank - 
flowers and the brown winter 
waters turn dear for the trout. 

The room is there, somewhere, it 
must be. Icanseethewindowfitrov 
where I stand at the won I know. . 
foe w^ through tbe bpusev^yben I 
j go indoors to find her theEcirie '. 

nHKksme.Thereisnoroo^L-.-_ 

They must be there somewhat, . 

on foeothersideoftijewadl,s^a- ; 
rated from me by an inch or tw at 

most I can heartbeat laughing tte. 
women together, laughing atnJfi 
uselessly shakingthe dead doors.. 

They are afl in there and Iain here, . 

caught in my house, roomby 
unable to find the only ropx&whfiJ® . 
there is peace. - •. 

!Cj Jeanette Wintetson 1998 
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England v South Africa: second Test, second day 

England under the cosh 


Mike Selvey at Lord’s sees South Africa’s 
fast masters exact some instant revenge 
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A llan donald 
and Shaun Pollock 
began to exact a 
terrible revenge on 
England in the eve- 
ning sunlight at Lord's yester- 
day. Humiliated at Edgbaston 
with a display of bowling so 
off beam that sabotage to the 
guidance system might have 
been suspected, the pair 
steamed in. cranking the 
Speedster measuring device 
up to the dOmph mark and be- 
yond, and in 13 overs, ripping 
into the England batting. 

By the close of the second 
day, Nasser Hussain and 
Dean Headley, who had been 
sent in as nightwa tchman, 
were left clinging on by their 
finger-nails to the superstruc- 
ture of the England innings 
much as the South African 
batsmen had done in the first 
session of the match. 

In the space of three deliv- 
eries during a torrid opening, 
FOilock and Donald — the lat- 1 
ter doubtless Bred up by an 
ill-advised blow in the ribs 
from Headley — disposed of 
Mike Atherton without scor- 
ing, and his latest opening 
partner, Steve James, for 
nine, and Pollock followed up 
by having Alec Stewart lbw 
for 14 in the penultimate over. 
On a pitch that was essen- 
tially on the slow side — but 
now that the sun had been on 
it, already showing signs of 
erratic bounce — it was stir- 


ring, not to say ominous stuff. 

England will resume today 
on 40 for three and if they are 
to make anything of this 
game now — a draw at this 
stage would seem the limit of 
their ambitions — the 
remaining batsmen must 
cope with the pace of Donald 
and Pollock rather better 
than those who preceded 
them. 

Atherton, who had played 
marvellously well for his cen- 
tury in the first Test even if , 
he did ride his luck like a 
rodeo king, was undone by a 
delivery that stood up so star- 
tlingly that Mick Hunt must 
have watered the pitch with 
Viagra between Innings. 

James had already con- 
firmed his reputation as a 
capable disposer of the half- 
volley by twice dipping Pol- 
lock to the onside boundary, 
but then underlined his falli- 
bility against the ball that is 
straight and short of a length 
by gloving a catch down the 
legside to Mark Boucher. 
Stewart and Hussain counter- 
attacked briefly, adding 25, 
but Stewart, on the back foot 
received the scuttling antithe- 
sis to Atherton's delivery, and 
departed shaking his head at 
the injustice of it alL 

The early part of the day 
had been dominated by Jonty 
Rhodes and Hansie Cronje, 
who took their fifth-wicket 
partnership to 184 — a record 


for South Africa in Tests, 
beating the 157 added by Tony 
Pithey and John Waite 
a gains t. MJK Smith's tour- 
ists at Johannesburg In i960 
— before they were parted. 
Cronje made 81, but Rhodes, 
out for 95 in the first Test, 
went on to reach 117, his 
second Test century, before 
he was caogbt behind by 
Stewart off the inside edge, 
just as he had been in 
Birmingham. 

There was further incon- 
venience from Mark Boucher 
(35) and Lance Klusener (34), 


Scoreboard 


SOUTH AFRfCA 

IM kxdnsa (ovenrignt i*-4) 

"W J Cronje c Ramprakash b EaJham 81 

J N Rhodes c Suwon b Fraser 117 

SU Pollock c Hussain b Gorlt 14 

tM V Boucher c Stewart b HomSey as 

L Kiraansi b Headley — 34 

A A Donald not out 7 

P R Adams c Stewart b Cork 3 

Extrasibl.lh20.nbfl) 37 

Total (108 1 mni 300 

M of wickets conn 230. 273. 283. 340. 
353. 

Boerikw Fraser 31-8-7B-1; Cork 
31.1-6-1 19-6; Headley 22-2— 69-2: E id ham 
15-3-60-1; Crott 9-6-23-0. 


SP James c Boucher b Donald 10 

M A Atherton c Kirsten b Pollock O 

N Hussain not oui lO 

*tAJ Stewart lbw b Pollock 14 

□ W Headley not our O 

Extras (Tb5,nb1). 8 

Total (tors, 13 own) 40 

To bet: G P Thorpe. M R Ramprakash. M i 
A Ealltam. D G Cork. R D B Cron, A R C 
Fraser. 

Bew—In Donald r-2-lS-l; Pollock 
8 - 0 - 20 - 2 . 

Utnplraa: G Sharp and D B Hair. 


who added 67 for the eighth 
wicket before Dominic Cork 
finished the innings by hav- 
ing Paul Adams caught be- 
hind, giving Stewart his fifth 
catch of the innings and Cork 
figures of six for 119, further 
evidence of his re-emergence 
as a strike bowler of true in- 
ternational quality. 

South Africa’s 360 — cob- 
bled, remember, from the 
depths of 46 for four and hav- 
ing been put in — was their 
highest in 12 matches at , 
Lord's. 

Rhodes has been a revela- 
tion. Whizz-bang fielder he 
may be — arguably the finest 
and certainly the most gym- 
nastic the game has seen — 
but it would not be doing him 
an injustice to say that as an 
international batsman he has 
been a terrific hockey player. 

Hie figures tell their own 
story: since he first played for 
his country In 1992, he has 
played 52 innings in 33 Tests, 
and a further 124 innings in 
135 one-day internationals as 
well as umpteen knocks in ex- 
traneous tour matches. 

More than 200 innings in 
South African colours, in 
other words, and yesterday’s 
inning s was only his fourth 
century. Fielding has given 
him a head start, but be 
began this tour as a fringe 
candidate for the Test series. 

Instead, an inning s against 
Gloucestershire — as good as 
he has played say those who 
witnessed it — elevated Him 
to the status of major player 
and now his namp win be 
stencilled onto the honours 




board in the visitors' dressing 
room at Lord's. 

It Is quite a transformation, 
and it had Its genesis more 
than a year ago when, it seems, 
be recognised that there could 
be no cross-fertilization where 
his two sports were concerned. 
So radical has been the tight- 
ening of his technique, that 
half of his 10 first-class centu- 
ries have come in the past 
12 months. He plays straight 
and with purpose in defence 
now, drives enthusiastically, 
scampers singles off his hip, 
and cuts heartily. Good all- 
round play. 

He suffered palpitations 
yesterday only after lunch 
when nearing his hundred. 
He had made 93 when Cronje 
flailed a drive to extra cover 
to end their association; when 
95 he was lbw to Headley’s 
leg-cutter in the eyes of every- 
one but George Sharp, the one 
wbo mattered; and when 97 
the same trawler rattled his 
brains with a bouncer. “I Felt 
a little bit a of bump." he sub- 
sequently admitted. "It came 
front on; it wasn't something I 
couldn’t handle. Devon Mal- 
colm hit me on the temple in 
1994. This time it made me 
concentrate even harder." 

Not that this easy to dis- 
cern. The subsequently mis- 
timed pull off Cork with 
which he reached his century 
might as readily have gone to 
hand as into the spaces at 
midwicket. His muted res- 
ponse to the acclaim was 
probably not so much indif- 
ference as the feet that he 
hadn't a clue where he was. 
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winning dance . . . Nigeria's Victor Ikpeba, second left sprints away after scoring the only goal at Parc des Princes 

Group D: Nigeria 1 Bulgaria 0 
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Ikpeba inspires new dreams 


Richard Williams in Paris sees Nigeria’s 
Super Eagles soar on with clipped wings 




NE-nfl to the Nigeri- 
ans? Doesn't sound 
right, somehow. Ni- 
geria are the' team 


wore on. There was a dreadful 
miss by Hristo Stoichkov 
after 65 min utes, when he si- 
defooted wide after Emil Kos- 


who love danger, who act as if tadinov had beaten the entire 


making a comeback horn a 
position of peril were some- 
how the point of the game. 
That was how they beat 
Brazil and Argentina to win 
the- Olympic gold medal two 
years ago. and it was bow 
they announced their pres- 


left flank of the Nigerian de- 
fence and cut the ball back, 
followed by a piece of bad 
luck for Kostadinov himself 
when, with five min utes to go. 


But the coaches of other 
teams will have found some 
comfort in the comparatively 
lax mann er they defended 
their lead. They never seemed 
really interested In emulating 
the 3-0 score with which they 
defeated the same opponents 
in D allas four years ago. in 
their first-ever match in the 
World Cap finals. 

With a fit Daniel Amokachi 
taking his place in the line- 
up. Bora Mflutinovic fielded a 
side whose balance suggested 


H Match stats 


Possession 

wg 

52% 

Bid 

46% 

Attempts on target 

5 

4 

Attempts off target 

10 

13 

Comers 

7 

9 

Fouls 

13 

19 

Offsides 

1 

4 

Bookings 

4 

2 


he fastened on to Taribo a concentration on attack. By 
West's beaded clearance Just the end of the match he had 


ence in the 1998 World Cup Adepojo with a sublime 
last week, with that tumultu- Cruyff turn, and smashed the 


inside the area, beat Mutiu also given Nwankwo Kam i, 
Adepoju with a sublime Tiiani Babangida and Rashidi 
Cruyff turn, and smashed the Yekini a chance to stretch 
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ous defeat of Spain. So al- 
though yesterday's victory 
over Bulgaria at Parc des 
Princes earned them qualifi- 
cation to the tournament's 
second round, it was’ hardly a 
typical performance. 

Those of us who were en- 
tranced by their triumph in 
the Olympics, and who inter- 
preted it as prima facie evi- 
dence of their ability to be- 
come Africa's first World Cup 
champions, will have seen 
mixed signals yesterday. 
After taking the lead through 
a wonderful goal by Victor Ik- 
peba just before the half-hour. 
Nigeria played entertaining 
football without managing to 
increase the margin. It was as 
if they needed Bulgaria to 
score in order to raise the 
level of their own game. 

And Bulgaria, although 
generally unimpressive, did 
indeed come closer and closer 
to drawing level as the game 


ball against Peter Rufai's 
crossbar. 

No doubt Nigeria would 


their legs, which means that, 
in effect, he now has two com- 
plete forward lines ready to 


have found a reply, had either go. But the selection of Mutiu 


chance been made to count [ Adepoju in place of the er- 
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ratic Mobi Oparaku at right- 
back was evidence that the 
coach Is at least as concerned 
with creating a sound defence 
for the later rounds. 

Nigeria's goal was almost 
too good to be true, like some- 
thing copied from a blueprint 
Jay-Jay Okocha, on the edge 
of the area, slid the ball right 
to Amokachi. who turned the 
; ball instantly back inside for , 
Ikpeba. Confronted by Trifon 
Ivanov. Ikpeba leaned to his 
right, persuading the Bulgar- 
ian sweeper to commit him- 
self. Tightening the swing of 
his right leg as he let the ball 
ran past him, he watched Tri- 
fonov land on his bottom be- 
fore striking the ball past 
Zdravko Zdravkov. 

Okocha. the star of the 
team's opening match, and 
the potential superstar of the 
tournament, put his tricks on 
show in the first halt nar- 
rowly failing to dick the ball 
over Zdravkov on the half- 
hour and firing narrowly 
wide on the stroke of the in- 
terval. Sunday Oliseh. who 
scored the winner against 
Spain, again took time off 
from his anchor role in mid- 


field to send a free-kick 
screaming past Zdravkov's 
left-hand post in the opening 
min utes. 

But when Stoichkov drove 
the ball from 25 yards info Rn- 
fai's midrift and Krashnir 
Balakdv only just felled to lob 
the goalkeeper, there was a 
feeling that even a misfiring 
Bulgaria might fumble their 
way back into the match. The 
second half, in which Dche 
Okechukwu, Ipkeba and Oko- 
cha followed Adepoju Into fee 
referee's book, found Mgeria 
often on the baclc foo^wllh 
Balabov’s left foot threaten- 
ing to open them up. For. 
Dche. Nigeria's captain, rtiis 
was a second yellow card,, 
costing him a place in the 
final group match a gainst 
Paraguay. 

Kanu's arrival with 25 min- 
utes to go was a welcome 
sight since it was he, as a 19- 
year-old, who captained and 
inspired Nigeria to their suc- 
cess in Athens, Georgia two 
years ago before undergoing 
surgery for a serious heart 
condition. Several of bis 
touches yesterday looked like 
harbingers of the sort of dam- 
age he may be causing as Ni- : 
geria continue their fascinat- 
ing progress. Like the rest of. 
the squad, he appears to Bee 
no reason why, when it really 
counts, his team should ever 
lose a game of football 
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Rnk» SSmln: Yekini tor Ikpeba 75: Kami ter 
Amcfcad*. 67. 

BWim tec Batcher tor Yantov, 65; Pena*-, 
tar lllev. 88: Borin* rov tor Hrtatov. 45. . 
BOOKED M eail ai Adepolu. OkecbidMU, 
Ikpeba. Okocha. ■ . 
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Calderwood set to return to Scottish camp with no real chance of playing remaining games Hooijdonk set 

Hadji defies injury rumours selection crisis 
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Patrick Glenn in St Re my 


R UMOUR is the hardest 
currency at any World 


Brazil Group B winners Group C winners Group O winners 

Group B runners-up Group A runners-up Group D runners-up Group C runners-up 


Group E winners Group F winners . 


Group G winners. 


Group F runners-up Group E runners-up Group H runners-up 


Group H winners 

Group O runners-up. 


FINALS 
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Game 4 winners - 

Game 3 winners 

Game 8 winners 

Game 7 winners 
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1 FINALS 


3RD/4TH PLACE 

PLAY-OFF 




Game A vwwei8_ 
Game C \mnneis_ . 

Game B winners. 
Game D vrinmis. 


Losers of fast wml-foal 

Losers of second semi-EnsI 


FINAL 


Winner of first semi-final . 


Winner of second semi-final. 


Sunda&yuly. 12 - St-Oenis (Bpm) 


ALLTWEBBST 


It currency at any World 
Cup, at times seemingly im- 
pervious to all attempts at 
devaluation. Yesterday's, 
typically, took some time to 
debunk. 

The scuttlebutt from the Mo- 
roccan camp at Aix-cn-Pro- 
veuce. a mere 30 minutes 
from Scotland’s headquar- 
ters, claimed that Mustapha 
Hadji- the North Africans' 
most influential player, had 
been injured in training. 

The significance of this 
intelligence is that the 
Scots are due to face Mo- 
rocco in the final Group A 
match in St Etienne on 
Tuesday, with a clear op- 
portunity to progress to the 
second round for the first 
time. Any diminishment Of 
Hadji’s strength would en- 
hance the prospects of 
Craig Brown’s team. 

Hadji, however, spoke to 
Moroccan journalists soon 
after the morning session, 
with no apparent invalid- 
ity. What is true is that he 
has been playing with a 
broken toe an injury that 

requires an injection before 
each match. 

It is believed that the jab 
is not effective for the dur- 
ation of a match and that 
the Deportivo La Coruna 
midfielder starts to feel dis- 
comfort in the final third. 
Perhaps yesterday’s rn- 
mourmongers were simply 
misled by belatedly receiv- 
ing word of an existing 
problem. 


Tbe Scots, as ever, will 
proceed on the assumption 
that Morocco will be as 
strong as they can be. al- 
though the midfielder. Said 
Chiba, is out of the match, 
suspended because of two 
yellow cards. Darren Jack- 
son. the Scotland striker, is 
similarly unavailable. 

There is also now genuine 
doubt over Billy McKinlay, 
the Blackburn midfielder, 
whose abdominal strain is 
still causing discomfort. 
He missed training yester- 
day. although with another 
three days before the game, 
he has time on his side. 

Alex Miller. Brown's as- 
sistant, said that he ex- 
pected “very few changes” 
to the Scots' line-up, sug- 


gesting that the team which 
finished the l-l draw with 
Norway in Bordeaux last 
Tuesday will start against 
Morocco. 

Colin Calderwood. the 
Spurs defender who sus- 
tained a doable fracture of 
his right hand in that 
match, had an operation in 
London on Thursday and is 
expected to rejoin the party , 
this afternoon. 

But, despite the persisi- 
tent claim from Miller that 
the player could be allowed 
— In the event of the Soots 
qualifying — to play in a 
second-round match, prob- 
ably against Italy, next Sat- 
urday, Calderwood has vir- I 
tually no chance of I 
resuming. j 


He himself is resigned to 
several weeks of recupera- 
tion, having been told by 
specialists that another fail 
on the hand could cause 
serious, permanent damage. 

Craig Brown missed yes- 
terday’s media conference 
in order to edit tapes of the 
Moroccans, so that serious 
preparations could begin 
last night. Along with- 
M filer, he is convinced that 
the Scots’ destiny is in their 
own hands, dismissing the 
suggestion that Brazil will 
take it easy against Norway 
in their game to be played 
simultaneously. 

“The Brazilians won’t 
want to upset their own 
rhythm with any of that 1 
nonsense,” said Miller. 


IfOLLANDareexperfeno- 

I ling a selection crisis 


ahead of today’s game with . 
South Korea, writes Martin 
Thorpe. 

The problem for the coach 
Gnus Hiddink is who to play 
up-front alongside the fit- 
again Dermis Bergkamp. 
One ideate to move Ronald 


dg Boer from midfield, but 
there is a ero wine feeline 














Taking it easy . . . Billy McKinlay watches training with Gordon Durie laurencs Griffiths 
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there is a growing feeling 
that Hiddink will plump for 
the Nottingham Forest 
striker Pierre van 
Hooijdonk. 

The Croatian playmaker 
Robert Prosinecki knows be 

and his veteran team- 
mates’ time in the interna- 
tional arena may almost be • 
over II years after winning 
the Wortd Youth Champi- 
onships with Yugoslavia. 

“We are all around 80 
now and this is the last 
chance for our generation 
to do something tog,” said - 
the 29-year-old Croatia Za: : 
grebman. • \ 

Belgium’s coach George' ^ ’4- 

Leekens is to turn to Enzo 
Sdfo for inspiration after ■ tjJm- 
finally burying the hatchet^^ . 
with the veteran irodfiftlfepfs 
earlier this year. . V: ‘ 

Scifo is seen asthe key 
unlocking a Mexico side 
which heads GrgcpIS after 
their opening 3-1 win 

South Korea, withtimtwp ^ v 

sides meeting in Bordeaitr^^r 
tomorrow. : 

He said: “Sctfohas conhr . 
along a lot both mentally^ 
and physically. He has 
really impressed me in . 

training. I need someone 
creative in midfield who - 
can deliver the killer final 
pass.” 
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No logic in punishing England for the antics of a case 
the wild bunch who refuse to mend their wavs two 
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David C73BH “ Ma^ilKSS ,enRh I I wipe shoes they will be | wlU begin the task of j compete In the next European ■ 

Lacey EWfH aorompatoed last M onday's professional prattlerewin when the Endand DtewS’ 5X. a ^ j qualifying for the 2000 Championship. Much more 1^1 Sk 

opening 2-0 victory in the seek to rationalise it all and which js not <rf their making. European Championship in | violence in this World Cup iCllI 


I N TEE World Cup, for tbe 
nexf72 hours, Toulouse 
will be the centre of 
attention for most of the 
right reasons but many of the 

wrong ones. 

“ England’s match against 
Romania in tbe Stade 
Mdniclpale on Monday will 
decide the terms on which 
Glenn Hoddle's players enter 
the second round, assuming 
they get there at alL The result 
will also determine the depth 
of English embarrassment 
which will linger all the time 
the team stay in the 
competition. 


After the rioting by En glish 
fans in Marseille, which 
accompanied last Monday's 
opening 2-0 victory in the 
Stade Velodrome, the e»wu» In 
Toulouse will become the 
focus for a wide variety erf 
interested parties. 

The teams, their coaches 
and the backroom staff, the 
match officials -*»nH the 
accompanying sports 
journalists and commentators 
will be there for the football. 
So will the several thousand 
travelling England supporters 
whose impeccable behaviour 
inside the stadium in 
Marseille offered such a 
bright contrast to the ugliness 
outside. 

The riot police, with their 
shields, batons and CS gas at 
tbe ready, will be there to 
meet violence with violence. 
The news media, cameras all 
set to roll, will beat their 
shoulders. And. back home, a 


whole army of pundits, 
politicians, psychologists and 
professional prattlers win 
seek to rationalise it all and 
apportion blame. 

Tbe hooligan Industry, in 
short, would appear once 
again to be alive and kicking. 
It has even managed to 
provide a spot of light relief In 
the person of the eccentric MP 
and historian Alan Clark, who 
has compared the scenes in 
Marseille to the Eton wall 
game and believes the violent 
behaviour of those who 
caused the trouble can be 
excused because of what he 
cl ai ms is a widespread level of 
prejudice against English 
people abroad. 

Well, there may be a certain 
degree of antipathy towards 
those who, in the nam e of 
E n gla n d, smash up bars and 
cafes, terrorising their 
customers, beat up foreigners 
for the offence ofbeing foreign 


and throw chairs at passing 
cars. But back in La Baule, 
when the England players 
Qew In from Marseille, the 
locals turned out to 
congratulate them and the 
following morning a large 
party of schoolchildren were 
the Football Association's 
guests at a training session. 

La Baule is tbe sort of 
seaside resort where a sharp 
intake of breath might be 
mistaken for a civil 
disturbance. Compared to 
Marseille It is on the planet 
Neptune. 

The argument that England 
should be ejected from the 
competition because of the 
violent behaviour or 400 out of 
a total English following in 
Marseille of some 20,000 has 
no logic. 

England are Id the position 
of the pedestrian who 
inadvertently steps in some 
dog's business. Until they can 


wipe their shoes they will be 
accompanied by a bad smell 
which is not of their making 
Nobody would suggest, 
however, that they should be 
prosecuted for fouling the 
pavement 

Yet even if England ere not 
tbe cause of renewed English 
hooliganism abroad they ma y 
find It hard to escape the 
effects If the remaining group 
games in Toulouse and i>ng, 
and perhaps later matches in 
Bordeaux or St Etienne, and 
Lyon or. Heaven forbid, 
Marseille again, produce 
further trouble. 


will begin the task of 
qualify ing for the 2000 
European Championship in 
Holland and Belgium, bath 
even more conveniently 
situated for the revived 
hooligan export trade. 

In September, En gland go to 
Stockholm for an opening 
qualifier against Sweden, 
whose security forces would 
have been alerted by 


compete In the next European 
Championship. Much more 
violence in this World Cup 
qnd the exercise may have to 
be repeated. 

What price now the FA’s 
decision to switch its vote for 
the Fife presidency from 
Lennart Johansson, the 
Swedish president of Uefa. to 
Sepp Blatter, the eventual 
winner, in the hope of 


□ARY 


memories of what happened In enhancing its chances of 


Martin 

Thorpe 


E ngland's place in 
the present World Cup 
would be jeopardised 
only if matches were 
frequently disrupted by 
crowd violence inside the 
stadiums, and there has been 
no sign of this happ enin g But. 
in September, Hoddle's tpam 


Malmo during the 1992 
European Championship, 
even if there had been no 
trouble in France. There is 
also a match in Luxembourg, 
who in 1983 vowed never to 
have England back after 
vfeitingfens had trashed tbe 
stadium for a second time. 

After English clubs had 
been banned from Europe 
following the Heysel tragedy 
in 1985, the FA had to do some 
hard talking at Uefe to win 
acceptance for England to 


hosting tbe next World Cup 
but one? 

Having first experienced 
the violent excesses of English 
tens abroad before many of 

those responsible for the latest 
riot were bom, it is difficult to 
be angry, disgusted or sad any 
more. They came on In the 
same old way, they were met 
in the same old way and it was 
reported in the same old way. 

The next generation will 
probably be at it 20 years from 
now .Plus pa change . . . 



■■■HOSE who despair at 

■ the power the World 

■ Cup exerts on the 
global imagination should 
read on and weep even 
more. 

In Iran the trial of Tehe- 
ran’s mayor on corruption 
charges has been put back 
four days to allow “the pop- 
ulation to follow the sensi- 
tive and important «nati»h 
with the US," says the 
judge. 

Similarly at Southwark 
Crown Court in London, ju- 
rors in one case were spared 
the mental demands of con- 
centrating on justice w hile 
England played Tunisia last 
Monday. 

Ted Raynham, the deputy 
court manag er, explained; 
“The judge In this case gave 
the jury a break as they had 
been considering their ver- 
dict for a week and as they 
were under a great deal of 
pressure it was thought 
they might not be able to 
concentrate properly.” The 
jurors' verdict on Eng- 
land's performance is not 
known. 

Finally, someone soon to 
be seen in court is the chap 
in Romania who was watch- 
ing the game against Colom- 
bia on television when his 
wife came in and switched it 
off. The chap promptly mur- 
dered her. He then ran out 
of the house — to watch the 
rest of the game down at the 
local bar. 
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Hoddle voices his 


start to see red 




David Lacey hears the England coach 
call for common sense as Blatter’s views 
are put into play with predictable results 


-'.'j’i'.r 


G lenn hoddle 

fears the World Cup 
willhe ruined as a 
spectacle if referees 
go beyond their brief of elimi- 
nating tackles from behind 
and show players yellow and 
red cards for any offence be- 
cause they believe Fifa ex- 
pects it;. 

“2*5 not going to be a posl- 


Carter sent off Saudi Arabia’s 
Mohammed Al-Khffaiwi for a 
mistimed challenge from the 
side and then showed France’s 
Zinedine Zidane the red card 
for stamping on Amin Fuad 
Anwar. Of all the dismissals 
that of Zidane brooked the 
least argument 
The last time three players 
had been sent off in a World 


live step for the tournament If Cup proper was in the 1954 
we start getting matches tournament in Switzerland 
rednfiedto eight-aside or nines when an English referee, 
agamst' eights.” the England Arthur Ellis, found himself in 
coachsald yesterday. the middle of a fracas be- 

“As Jong as the referees tween Brazil and Hungary 
punish the tackle from behind which win always be remem- 
when ‘.somebody's coming bered as the- Battle of Berne, 
thnraghiybu. that’s fine. Let’s While Fifa is rightly con- 
not ast; carried away with cemed that such outstanding 
d fshmffint jBnows and reds, .talents as Ronaldo should not 
left, right and centre just be- be consistently hacked down. 


the Japanese official, Masayo- 
shi Okada. A French referee, 
Marc Batta, will be in charge 
next time. 

Batta caused controversy 
during the qualifiers last 
September when Germany 
played Portugal in Berlin. 
The Portuguese were leading 
1-0 late in the game when he 
decided they were wasting 
time over a substitution and 
gave the replacement a red 
card. Ulf Kirsten then equal- 
ised against 10 men and Ger- 
many went on to qualify 
while Portugal missed out 
"As a Frenchman he will 
certainly want to stay In the 
tournament and referee other 
games,” Hoddle mused, "so 
we’ve got to be vigilant He 
win probably be strict” 


tween Brazil and Hungary Before the World Cup Eng- 
which will always be remem- land recruited Paul Durkin, a 


bered as the- Battle of Berne. Fite official who will be in 


While Fifa is rightly con- charge of Italy’s match 
cemed that such outstanding against Austria at St-Denis on 


left, ri^ea# centre just be- 
cause fozrieone wants it" 
Thatkomeone is Sepp Blat- 
ter, the new president of Fite, 
who earlierftus week issued 
afresh edict to World Cup ref- 
erees. Concerned that Moroc- 
co's Said Chiba bad not been 


Rendon’s response to Bla tier's 
orders showed how potentially 
exciting matches could be 
spoilt by officious refereeing. 

This is what happened in 
the last World Cup when Mex- 


Tuesday. to advise them of 
what to expect from referees 
during the tournament Alter 
what happened on Thursday 
the squad have been reap- 
praised of the situation by 
Hoddle and his assistants. 

“As a coach, controlled ag- 


puniahed for planting a set of Jersey. Syria’s Jamal Al-Sba- 
stud marks Jjigh up on Ronal- rif Bent off a player from each 


ico and Bulgaria met in New gression Is always what 
Jersey. Syria’s Jamal Al-Sha- you're looking for from your 


do's, left thigh to Nantes on 
Tuesday, he ordered officials 
tobestricter. 

"Players have to be pro- 
tected,” told Blatter. "So ter 
only one person has been sent 
iff because of a tackle from 
behind and I have seen many 
more. Ifc refereeing should 
improve." ' 

The effect . erf these words 
was cfcamatic. ' The Brst 20 
Watches in the World Cup 
yiddedfour fed cards but the 
oesttwb produced five. 

John Jairo Toro Rendon, 
the nninwi^n in charge of 
Thursday’s match in Tou- 
loose, dismissed two Danes, 
M Iklo s Molnar and Morten 
Wfeghorst, and a South Afri- 
ean-Alfred PhirJ. Only Wiegb- 
ozst had committed a tackle 
from behind. 

Chi Thursday night, at St-De- 


side for small offences but 
allowed more serious fouls to 
go unpunished. 


players," Hoddle explained, 
“but a lot depends on the scor- 
eline. The real test comes 
when you’re 1-0 down and are 


Hoddle fully supports the having to win back posses- 


campaign to eliminate the I sion more quickly. Hopefully 


tackle from behind. "This has we won’t be in that situation.' 



to be right for the game,’ 


Paul tace, one of whose 
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said yesterday. “A lot more t ac k les is featured in the Fife 
defenders in this World Cup video specifying the sort erf In the red . . . Kluivert is dismissed against Belgium by the Italian referee Pierluigi Colllna 
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E NGLAND have Eileen 
Brewery, Monday’s 
opponents Romania 
have Inlian Bonea. a local 
druid who has travelled to 
France to present the team’s 
coach Anghel Iordan escu 
with a magic elixir. 

This the players have to 
smear on their feces before 
' a game and then cross them- 
selves three times. It is un- 
clear whether they have fol- 
lowed this advice, but 
according to the official 
World Cup programme the 
Romanians have another 
trick up their sleeve 
anyway. 

“They are capable of tak- 
ing many people by sur- 
prise,” it reads, “with their 
superb ball-handling 
skills.” 


T HOSE up-market ac- 
cessory makers Louis 
Vuitton are advertis- 
ing a special gift made espe- 
cially to give to the France 
98 widow. “It’sagood way 
for a man to say sorry for all 
the time he spends watching 
the World Cup on televi- 
sion,” says the advert 
hopefully. 

Hopefully? The item on 
offer is none other than a 
silver bracelet — complete 
with football, whistle and 
boot. 


are staying on their feet and 
that makes them better de- 
fenders. From a positive point 


fouls they want to see pun- 
ished severely, consoled him- 
self with the thought that as a 


PHOTOGRAPH; THOMAS COEX 


of view you can join up from midfielder most of his chal- 


midfieVri a lot easier and that 
is much better for the attack- 
ing player.’ 

England's immediate con- 
cern, however, is Monday's 
nuitrii against Romania in 
Toulouse, the first they will 
play since Blatter Intervened. 


lenges were made head on. 
“But you can’t get away with 
anything now. so weH have 

to be extra careful,’’ be added. 

Only one England player 
has been sent off in a World 
Cup proper. Ray Wilkins was 
dismissed against Morocco in 


Orange with a bitter twist 


Roy Collivts says the banned Patrick Kluivert will be hoping Holland 
reach the second round and that he can solve their striking problem 


In Marseille, although Sol Monterrey in 1986 for a 


Campbell was booked for a 
foul late to the game against 
Tunisia. Hoddle's players 


VJi UUUMl^y HJgUl, 4L oruc I A lUlldlCI, nUUUlC 9 puajrcio 

nis, the Mexican Arturo Brizio | were generally at ease with 
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second bookable offence after 
he had disputed a decision by 
throwing the ball towards the 
Paraguayan referee. 


T 


HE decline and tell, at Officially, Kluivert will 
least temporarily, of only say. "He reminded me in 
the striker Patrick a very painftil way of some- 
Khiivert has caused thing that happened in my 


comes to finding a new club. 


bailer has not been burned 
out already by the fires under 
his private life. 

Bergkamp, bringing a spot 
of the Arsenal group-therapy 
technique to a normally argu- 


he is no longer in a seller’s mentative Dutch camp, says: 


C.^ s 
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Blatter and Platini split 
over rash of dismissals 


■ Kluivert has caused 
hurt and bafflement to Dutch 
fens who expect their football- 
ers, like Caesar's wife and 
Dennis Bergkamp, to be be- 
yond reproach. 

Kluivert had intended to 
use this World Cup to dis- 
avow potential new dub man- 
agers of the absurd notion 
that, at 21, he is all but 


a very painful way of some- market “We’ll get Patrick hack on 

thi n g that happened in my Kluivert started 26 of Mi- track." But though the sym- 
private life. I know I should Ian’s 34 league games last sea- palhy from his team-mates is 
have kept my temper but I son, though before long he genuine, some question 
couldn’t handle it at that par- stopped asking for whom the whether he win ever be the 


ticular moment” 

Kluivert and three friends 
were accused of gang rape 


whether he win ever be the 


substitute’s bell tolled when same man, and player a gain 


D espite the feet that 
ITFs commentator 
Brian Moore is cover- 
ing his ninth World Cup, he 
does not always get recog- 
nised in the street. He him- 
self loves telling the story of 
the man who approached 
him one day when he was 


his coach rose from the The sending-off is a huge out walking near his Kent 


bench. He finished just 12 of blow to Kluivert and the 


soon after be arrived at Milan those games, scoring six Dutch team, whose goalless 


home. 

“Excuse me,” said the 


at the start of last season, goals, and on one occasion draw agains t ’RplpSmn the in. passer-by. “but don’t 1 know 
while his girlfriend was in was replaced after a pro- hibiting factor of Low yon?” “How abont football 


hospital expecting their first longed touchiine argument 


washed up, and prove that off child. Tbe case was dropped with Milan’s own fens. 








O .— ■ ■ : — chel Platini complained 

"w awinontM they “had gone too fer” on 

that day, which saw five 
S 'Prance’s playmaker red and 11 yellow cards. 

Zidane was ' **I aw happy they heard 
suspended by 'Fife. for and understood my mes- 
Worfd Cup matches sage.” said Blatter. “Players 


XA Zinedine Zidane was 
•_lsTispended by Fife for 
two World Cup matches 


and South Africa's Alfred had gone too far in the early 
Phtrlfor three games — the — I think they have 


Bust severe punishment of l got the message now. 




these finals to date — a split 
appeared between the two 
men who had urged refer- 
e es to crack down harder. 

^ While Fifa’s newly 
elected president Sepp Blat- 
ter, aitthor of. the_xuidweek i 


But Platini, head of the 
France 98 organising com- 
mittee. said: “One moment 
they don’t hand out enough 
cards and the next they 
hand out too many. The ref- 
erees need to be a bit more 


| to agree with Platini. Yester- 
I day a deputation including 
1 the outgoing president Joa o 
• Havelange and deputy secre- 
tary-general Michael Zen- 
R nffln m met the referees to 
try to thrash out problems. 

Fifa’s. spokesman Kieth 
Cooper said yesterday: 
“Fife is very satisfied with 
the technical level of refer- 


tbe field he is a mature new 
man who has outgrown his 
troubled past Sadly, contro- 
versy snaps at his heels as 
doggedly as defenders who. 
when physical intimidation 
does not work, have no shame 
in reminding him of the dark- 
est moments during his short 
life as a world figure. 

Thns Belgium’s Lorenzo 
Staelens, while realising that 


for lack of evidence four 
months ago, though the mud shown remarkable mental Bergkamp will start against 
stuck to Kluivert, who 12 strength and single-minded South Korea here in Marseille 
months earlier had been con- ambition to produce some of tonight, though he admits he 
vtcted of being drunk to his best performances under is not fully fit and doubts he 
charge of a car involved to a the blackest clouds. While will last 90 minutes. Along- 
fetal accident A jail sentence awaiting the judge in the side him in attack will be 


Countries rivalry notwith- 
standing, suggested they are 


In the past Kluivert has not a team full of goals. 


Bergkamp will start against 
South Korea here in Marseille 


fetal accident A jail sentence 


ees is railing handballs and names may not break bones. 


fools etc_ but there is room correctly judged that they 


for Improvement in how were sticks which could 


get-tough edict, announced carefbL” 

“Thursday's referees Fife’s top officials, much 




their job properly”. Mi- I to Blatter’s chagrin, appear 
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society 


those Infringements are 

punished. 

“In tbe opening days 
there was too much le- 
niency; yesterday in partic- 
ular tended to be In the 
other direction. The theme 
for today is searching for 
the right balance.” 

Peter Schmelchel, who 
saw two Denmark team- 
mates sent off on Thursday, 
said: “The referee was 
lucky it was the Danish 


break Kluiverfs concentra- 
tion, if not his spirit. 

Kluivert was sent off after 
swallowing bait, line and 
hook when Staelens shouted 
something which produced 
such a look of disbelief on his 
rival's face that most onlook- 
ers assumed it must have 
been racist In feet the word, 
as Kluivert has since repor- . 
tedly told a Dutch journalist i 
was not racist but rapist { 


Some Dutch people are now 
wondering whether he can 
survive more slings and arrows 


was later commuted to 240 
hours’ community service. 


drink-drive case, be scored 
two brilliant goals a ggfnst- ire- 


either Leeds’s Jimmy Floyd 
■Hasselbaink, who was un- 
capped before Holland quali- 
fied, or Pierre van Hooijdonk. 
who has scored five goals in 
12 Internationals. 

Holland should have 
enough quality to take the 
necessary points against 
South Korea today and Mex- 
ico in St Etienne next Thurs- 
day to qualify for the next 


commentator?” Moore 
prompted helpfully. 

“No, no. that’s notit,” 
replied the man, still strug- 
gling to put a name to the 
face. Then, suddenly, an ex- 
pression of triumph lit up 
his features. 

“I know,” said the man, 
“you sweep up at Bromley 
bus garage.” 


Life, and football, seemed land at Anfield in the play-off stage. But should the un- 


so simple when Kluivert game for Euro 96. 


made his first-team debut for In Euro 98, proper, to a becoming the story ofKlui- 
Ajax in August 1994. a month reverse of his future role at vert’s life, he will have to wait 
after his 18th birthday. Two Milan , he camp on as substi- for another stage, another 
years later, by which time he tute to score for Holland In a time, for redemption, 
had won two league titles and 4-1 defeat by Rn gland to take 

scored the winning goal to his side into tbe quarter-fin- 

the victory over Mila n to the als on goal difference at Scot- ** j> nfiillltnv 111 


thinkable happen, which is 
becoming the story of Klui- 
verfs life, he will have to wait 
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lucky it was the D anish Adding felse Injury to felse European Cup final, fa 
team and supporters. If insult, Staelens then fell to the one of the hottest youni 
that were to happen in tbe ground from a Kluivert blow to erties in world footbalL 
! En gland v Romania game, the chest which was no harder Fabio CapeHo, Milan's man- 
It could cause trouble than anything thrown at Mike ager on the night of that 1-0 
among the fens.” Tyson by Frank Bruno in their defeat in May 1995, wa 

Mi hi os Molnar was second world heavyweight title vinced enough by Klu 
Mnnwi for two games and fight Staelens has apologised striking talent to lure 1 
Morten Wieghorst for one. for the dive, if not the insult, the San Siro on wa* 

Both Denmark’s final though the renewed damage to £17,000 a week. The mo 
Group C B a " lpi -with France Kluiverfs reputation is ter ended in disillusionmer 


L OCAL Fife representa- 
tives in Bordeaux got a 
bit steamed up over 
last Monday’s plans to hold 
a reception for the newly 
arrived Scottish players’ 
wives. Refreshments in- 
cluded tea — 10 litres of it. 
Of course, hardly anyone in 
France drinks the stuff. And 
only an emergency appeal 
for kettles in the surround- 
ing area prevented the 
women from having to 
forego their cuppa. 


the victory over Milan to the 


European Cup final, he was land’s expense, even though 
one of the hottest young prop- he was still not fliBy fit after a 


“A COUNTRY DIVIDED, 


cartilage operation. And after 
the rape case was dropped, as 
Dutch fens were still debating 


defeat in May 1995, was con- whether such a man should 
vinced enough by Kluiverfs play for his country, Kluivert 


str iking talent to lure him to was on target in the 3-1 win 
the San Siro on wages of over Belgium that brought 
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next Wednesday. The Sooth more real than that to the Bet 
African Phiri’s elbowing of- glan’s ribs. He is also sus- 


fence was deemed even 
more serious. 


though the renewed tfamagp to £17,000 a week. The move has World Cup qualification. 
Kluiverfs reputation is ter ended in disillusionment both Some Dutch people are now 
more real than that to the Bet for tbe Italian tens expecting questioning whether he can 
glan’s ribs. He is also sus- a new Marco van Basten and survive many more slings 
pended for the final two group Kluivert himselt who has dls- and arrows and whether a 
pgmpg covered that if and when it brilliantly gifted young foot- 


OR OWEN? 
NOUS OR 
POTENTIAL?” 


See Monday's 


brilliantly gifted young foot- 
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Wimbledon 98 



Ghetto 




out to 
show no 
mercy 


As Wimbledon prepares to 
greet the new gang of teenie 
sensations, Stephen Bieriey 
charts the inexorable growth 
of the Williams empire which 
promises to rule over them all 
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I T WAS a P G Wodehouse 
character who vehe- 
mently declared: “Sisters 
are a mistake. You should 
have set your face against 1 
them from the outset.” j 
Martina Hingis, the leading 
women’s player in the world 
and reigning Wimbledon 
champion, might tend to 
agree. 

“It’s difficult to play the 
Williams family two matches 
in a row;” Hingis remarked 
during this year's Upton 
Championships in Key Bis- 
cayne, where the 17-year-old 
Swiss prodigy saved two 
match points against Serena 
W illiams in the quarter-finals 
only to lose to her older sister 
Venus in the semis. 

Hingis established herself 
as the world’s youngest No. 1 
last year with victories in 
three of the four Grand Slams, 
and reinforced her position 
with a second Australian 
Open title in January 
But suddenly she is facing 
attacks from all sides. A 
rejuvenated Monica Seles beat 
her in the semi-finals of the 
French Open and now Steffi 
Graf, out injured for a yean 
Is back and hunting for a 
remarkable eighth Wimbledon 
crown. 

Meantime the American 


Nottingham Open 


Williams sisters, irrespective 
of Hingis, Seles, Graf or 
the fast improving Anna 
Kournikova, continue to 
Insist that the future of 
women’s tennis belongs In i 
their hands. "They’ll have to 
co-rank us No. 1,” says I 

16-yearold Serena, Venus's 
junior by 15 months. 

Both are exceptional 
athletes: Venus, seeded ! 

seventh for Wimbledon, is all , 
arms and legs and well over 
six foot; Serena is smaller, 
muscular and much more 
sociable, fee tween them they 
have raised such a mighty 
squall of publicity that you 
might be tempted to believe 
the best of the rest are, or will 
be, mere sideshows. 

As yet their actions only 
whisper when compared to 
their many words and off- 
court publicity stunts. Venus 
reached the final of the 
US Open at her first attempt 
last year, losing to Hingis, but 
failed to progress beyond the 
last eight in this year’s 
Australian Open and at 
Roland Garros. 

Serena, who many believe 
to be the better player; made 
her Grand Slam debut at 
Melbourne this year, losing to 
her sister in the second round, 
and then went down to Spain's 


Arantxa Sanchez Vi carlo, the 
eventual champion, in the 
fourth round of the French 
Open having led her 6-4, 5-2. 

Multi-coloured beads, gold 
jewellery Ralph Lauren 
shades . . . the Williams sis- 
ters, variously dubbed the 
“Cinderellas of the Ghetto" or 
“Double Trouble" by their 
enigmatic father and coach 
Richard, have all the trap- 
pings of middle- American 



Sister pact . . . Venus, left, 
holds court with Serena and 
her father Richard in 1890 
PHOTOQRAfWS BY CUVE BRUNSWLL 
AND KEN LEWE 


teenage swank — though they 
were brought up in Compton, 
the tough side of Los Angeles, 
before moving, inevitably to 
the tennis state of Florida. 

The US tennis establish- 
ment has always been waxy of 
father Richard and his girls, 
for he steadfastly refused to 
place them within the tradi- 
tional junior circuit. Venus 
turned professional when she 
was 14 years old but only to 
bypass the WTA rules restrict- 
ing senior competition for 
those under 18 — rules 
brought into place after the 
sorry demise of Jennifer 
Capriati and other prema- 
turely burnt-out victims of 
the previous system. 

Venus played in just nine 
tournaments between 1094 
and 1096. Serena, currently 
restricted to ll senior events, 
has been brought on rather 
more quickly principally so 
she can travel with her sister. 
Their rapid initial success, 
with Serena becoming the 
fastest player in the history of 
women's professional tennis 
to defeat five top 10 players, 
has led to other youngsters 
challenging the conventional 
orthodoxy of the junior ten- 
nis treadmUL Such a double 
success can quickly start a 
trend, although it is not clear 


Direct Line Championships 


Golmard races Time running out 
into last four for Kournikova 


David Irvine at Nottingham 

N O ONE has enjoyed bet- 
ter grass court match 
practise going into 
Wimbledon — where he could 
play the champion Pete Sam- 
pras in round three — than 
Scott Draper. But the Austra- 
lian was totally outplayed by 
France's Jerome Golmard in 
the quarter-finals of the Not- 
tingham Open yesterday. 

Golmard, a 24- year-aid left- 
hander like Draper, reached 
his first ATP Tour semi-final 
with a. splendid 6-4, 6-3 
victory. 

The world No. 93. from 
Dijon, was mustard hot in the 
second set but with eight 
singles wins in two weeks — 
many of Wimbledon's starters 
will not have had eight bours 
of practise — Draper was not 
too upset at losing. 

“Now that I'm out it may be 
a blessing in disguise,” he 
said. “I have not lost any con- 
fidence. Today was Just one of 
those days when I wasn't 
quite making my shots. Now 1 
can take a couple of days off 
and do something different" 
One break, in the ninth 
game, settled the first set. In 
the second Draper faltered in 
the fifth game, losing it on a 
double fault and raced 
through the last four games 
In less than 10 minutes. 

Golmard plays Britain's 
Danny Sapsford in the first 
round at Wimbledon. Today's 


semi-final will be against Jo- 
nas Bjorkman — the Swede’s 
first since February, when he 
lost to Alex Corretja in Dubai. 
It will be played, as will the 
other, at llam. The final will 
not be before 1.30pm. 

Bjorkman is not a typical 
Swede. He is more Stefan Ed- 
berg than Bjorn Borg. ”1 
never had the patience to stay 
back. I always wanted to get 
to the net and finish file 
point." 

He loves grass, finds it 
'fun*, bemoans the tact that 
the season lasts only four 
weeks, mid regards Wimble- 
don as his main goal for 1998. 
He made the fourth round in 
1994 hut has won only one 
match there since. 

"I feel I have a lot more to 
show at Wimbledon and hope- 
fully I can do it this year, fm 
getting back to where I was at 
the end of last year and if 
guys want to beat me now 
they have to be at the top of 
their game." 

David Prinosii pushed the 
Swede but after Bjorkman 
won a close tie-break he hit 
with increasing confidence, 
broke for 5-3 when the Ger- 
man double faulted, and 
served out to love. 

In the other quarter-finals 
seventh seed Byron Black de- 
feated the Italian Gianluca 
Pozzl 7-5, 6-2 while Aremen- 
jan world No. 79 Sargis Sarg- 
sian was victorious 7-6 (10-8), 
6-2 over sixth seed Brett 
Steven of New Zealand. 


Richard Jago in Eastbourne 


A NNA KOURNIKOVA 
missed a chance of the 
i lfirst title of her career 
and will need at least two 
days' break if she is to avoid 
missing Wimbledon be- 
cause of a sprained thumb 
in her playing hand, while 
beating Steffi Graf in 
Thursday’s quarter-finals 
of the Direct Line 
Championships . 

The 17-year-old’s best win 
so far produced the most de- 
flating injury of her career, 
while the tournament’s best 
match led to its two biggest 
attractions being simulta- 
neously removed. 

Although the Russian in- 
sisted the sprain is “minor” 
It was difficult to have com- 
plete confidence in her 
when she declined to reveal 
the thumb duringa press 
conference. Instead she 
mysteriously appeared and 
disappeared with a track- 
suit top draped continu- 
ously over her hand like a 
waitress with a napkin on 
an arm. 

Two other evasions made 
one wonder whether Wim- 
bledon might be at risk of 
losing its most marketable 
player: the statement that 
she had gone to hospital for 
an X-ray on the left (not the 
right) hand, and Kourniko- 
va’s response on Thursday 
to the question “What about 


the hand?*' “What about the 
match?” she answered. 

It was clear the swelling 
and br uising had dimin- 
ished little in 24 hours. and 
hence Arantxa Sanchez VI- 
cario was given the first 
walk-over of her career into 
a final. 

Jana Novotna certainly 
played like a champion yes- 
terday. beating Natalia 
Zvereva 6-2, 6-1, once cov- 
ering the court so quickly 
that she made an improba- 
ble winning pass from near 
the ball-girl at the net, pat- 
ting her on the head as she 
came back. 

However. Sanchez Vi- 
cario is playing as if the 
transition from clay to 
grass is nothing. 

Her 4-6, 6-4. 6-4 quarter- 
final victory over Serena 
Williams obliged her to 
complete the final set yes- 
terday morning and to con- 
tain ground strokes which 
sometimes looked as if they 
were designed to puncture 
balls. 

Sanchez Vicario rolled 
and controlled her replies 
with an enthusiastic mix- 
ture of courage and cun- 
ning. once luring the 16 - 
year-old into mis- smashing 
a short lob spectacularly 
from the top of the racket 
frame straight to the back- 
stop. But Williams's day 
looks as though it will 
come, while Sanchez's day 
may be today. 


Read the latest 
European news without 
using a phrasebook. 
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whether Richard Williams’s 
offbeat approach has suc- 
ceeded simply because his 
daughters are unique 

On her Wimbledon debut 
last year; Venus lost to the 
Polish teenager Magdalena 
Grzybowska. Serena makes 
her first appearance this week. 

The draw has ensured that 
only one from the Williams 
sisters, Kournikova and the 
talented Croatian 16-year-old, 
Mirjana Lucic, can reach the 
quarter-finals, which Is good 
news for Hingis. Kournikova, 
who lost to Hingis in the semi- 
finals last year, may be the 
Swiss champion’s biggest 
threat again this time, having 
beaten Graf at Eastbourne on 
Thursday 

But although the rapid rise 
of the teenies has invigorated 
and uplifted the women's game, 
Graf, Seles, Sanchez Vicario 
and Jana Novotna are sure to 
claim the sentimental support 
Prior to missing last year's, 
championships, Graf had won 
seven times in the previous 
nine years, but the other three 
have never won a Wimbledon 
singles title. 

Will they do it before 
the Williams dynasty rules 
supreme? As Venus keeps 
saying: ‘Tin coming. Don't 
rush me." We shall see. 
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:ot Jackpot card 


Our PCs 
loaded, 


our price 
isn’t. 


Pentium" II 
processor §| 

Internet access K 
Windows 98* 






G6-233 


• Intel Pentium ll Processor, 
233MHz 

• Intel* 440LX AGPsct 

■ 32MB SDRAM, expandable 
to 384MB 
« 512KB L2 Cache 
- 2GB 10ms Ultra ATA Hard 
Drive 

• 3.S’ 1.44MB Floppy Disk 
Drive 

• 13X fnin/32X max 90ms 
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is in 
strike 


Chjrjs Hawkins on a day to remember 
forfirainer Berry and his young jockey 


J ACK BERRY and his 
jockey Car] Lowther. 
down-to-earth Lancas- 
trians born with span- 
ners rather than spoons in 
their months, pulled off a 
IA&4 double at Royal Ascot 
yesterday to prove that racing 
is not just the preserve of the 
weB-coanected and wealthy. 

Hard cash does belp,- of 
coursei -but hard graft more i 
than makes up for a lack of j 
privilege. 

Lowther, son of a Black- 
boni -car mechanic, and Berry 
are two of a kind. After a long 
time getting nowhere they 
persevered and are now rid- 
ing the crest of the wave. 


I Selhurstpark Flyer gave 
them a memorable win in the 
Wokingham Handicap — the 
gelding becoming the First to 
win the race in successive 
seasons for 65 years — and 
Just over half an hour later 
Lowther brought Bolshoi 
with a late burst to capture 
the King's Stand Stakes. 

Berry, 60, admits to having 
had a bit of an inferiority 
complex at one time. “I used 
to think it would be great just 
to have a runner at Ascot — 
now I can’t stop having win- 
ners and I can’t quite believe 
it's happening,” he said. 

But then equally frankly, 
he owned up to an adminis- 


Banned Kinane 
will miss Derby 


M ick kinane wm 

miss the Irish. Derby 
after being banned 
for four days, starting June 
28 , having been found 
guilty of careless riding on 
gntrnnni nra who finished 
second to Royal Anthem in 
the KingEd ward VII Stakes 
at Royal Ascot yesterday. 
wrttesCkris Hawkins. 

Kirtah e cut across from 
thedutside on the home 
turn and interfered with 
Fruits Of Love but the stew- 
ards allowed the pladngs to 

stand:';- 

Thelrish Jockey was 
swftSrigover his treatm- 
nent and commented: “The 
stewards have had their 
eyes shut all week. Why 

suddesafrplfftonme T ' 

Royal Anthem was an im- 
pressive winner and Henry 
Qeetl w£Q now consider the 
Bh^JGepffge VT Stakes for 
thlshugecnlt who stands 
over I? hands. He is un- 
beaten in three runs and the 
sky aaddjbe the limit. 

- "Ee%sobigI couldn’t 
train tenas a two-year- 
oW,”^ 3 t#fidned Cecil, add- 
ing wftfcaiouch of under- 
statement 1 *! think he could 


be a very good horse one 
day.” 

Frankie Dettori easily 
emerged as leading rider at 
the four-day meeting with a 
total of seven winners, al- 
though he had only a soli- 
tary success yesterday on 
Dovedon Star in the con- 
cluding Queen Alexandra 
Stakes. 

Dettori seized the initia- 
tive two furlongs ont on 
Anthony KeUeway*s filly 
while Pat Eddery was still 
looking for a way out of a 
pocket on the favourite 

Yor kshir e Ho event ually 

got out hut too late. 

For young Newmarket 
trainer Kelleway. son of the 
now retired “Pattern-race” 
Paul, it was a first winner at 
the Royal meeting as it was 
for *nm Easterby who sad- 
dled Flanders to take the 
Windsor Castle Stakes. 

“I ran her here rather 
than in a Group Three race 
because she would get a 
smaller penalty for the 
Super Sales Sprint at New- 
bury next month,” said Eas- 
terby . who has clearly in- 
herited the canny nature of 
his father Peter. 


trative error that he thought 
might have cost Bolshoi his 
chance: '‘Inadvertently 1 left 
the blinkers OS'. We planned 
to do it one day but not in a 
Group Two at Ascot This 
horse used to be a bit of a 
thief but now he’s as honest 
as the day is long.” 

Lowther, 24, was pushed 
Into racing by his grand- 
mother May “because she 
used to love watching it on 
the telly.” But he had a {alter- 
ing start to his career and 
went 16 months between rid- 
ing his first and second 
winner. 

“Then the day my grand- 
mother died I broke the 
drought on Tropical Beach at 
Hamilton Park in August 
1996,” he said. "I’ll never for- 
get that and although it’s 
been an uphill struggle I’ve 
got a lot to thank her for.” 
Lowther made virtually all 
the running on Selhurstpark 
Flyer, but totally opposite tac- 
tics worked the oracle on Bol- 
shoi who was last after two 
furlongs. 

"You just have to leave him 
alone to find his stride and he 
decides when ifs time to go,” 
said the jockey. “1 was still io i 
lengths behind with two to 
run but always thought we 
would get there.” 

Earlier in the day Godol- 
phin’s Swain, many people's 
idea of the afternoon's 
banker, let his supporters 
down with a bump in the 
Hardwicke Stakes. 

It is beginning to look as if 
Swain’s heroic, but unavail- 
ing effort against Silver 
I Charm in Dubai may have 
bottomed him and he ran his 
second successive disappoint- 
ing race when beaten into 
third behind Posidonas. 

Many were prepared to for- 
give him after he was caught 
by a sensational burst from 
Silver Patriarch in the Coro- 
nation Cup at Epsom, hut 
there appeared to be no valid 
excuses this time. 

Having got first run and 
passed Posidonas and Ger- 
mano two furlongs out, he 
then allowed his rivals to get 
back at him. In the end he 
was well beaten, looking des- 
perately one-paced. 

"Since Dubai he hasn't run 
up to his best and we're very 
disappointed, but it's too 
early to write him off.” said 
Simon Crisford of Godolphin. 



Highflyer . . . Carl Lowther sprints to Royal Ascot glory on Selhurstpark Flyer (left) in the Wokingham Handicap photograph: juuan mehbert/ali sport 

From pantomime to theatre 


Laura Thompson takes in the delights 
of a relaxed finale to Royal Ascot week 


F OUR days after enter- 
ing the tunnel, it will 
be rather hard to leave 
this parallel universe, 
in which the English wave 
flags politely at the Royal 
Family, rather than sticking 
them up the noses of pastis- 
d rlnking Romanians . 

It will be especially bard to 
leave after Friday which was, 
undoubtedly, the best day of 
the meeting. Not just because 
of the benevolent sun that 
threw its veil of glamour over 
proceedings, helping to create 
something close to the sub- 
lime symphony of our Royal 
Ascot dreams. 

It was, quite simply, be- 
cause Friday Is the most 
relaxed of the four days: in a 
strange way, the only day that 


doesn't feel like work. The 
pantomime aspect of Royal 
Ascot reaches its apogee on 
Ladies' Day, when women tee- 
ter about like marionettes 
with one hand stuck perma- 
nently to the explosion of 
straw on their heads, and 
men strut beside them wear- 
ing expressions that say. "I 
paid for that bloody outfit.” 

But there is only so much of 
this purposelessness that a 
race meeting can take. By Fri- 
day, there is a sense that 
enough is enough. 

Of course, even on Friday, 
the stereotypes are still on pa- 
rade. Almost everyone in the 
Royal Enclosure over the age 
of IS still looks as though they 
have had a face-lift, so tautly 
maintained are their expres- 


I- sions of superiority. Of course 
those expressions would still 
crumble like a Duchy Origi- 
nal were Henry Cecil only 
just to say hello. Of course the 
shirt-sleeved free-spenders in 
the champagne bars are still 
flashing their wads at the gig- 
gling girls in thigh-length fla- 
menco dresses, and erf course 
the giris still look liable to go 
skittering up to Sheik Mo- 
hammed and auk him to buy 
them all a Bucks Fizz. 

But none of these stereo- , 
types seems quite so well I 
acted on Friday. Everyone 
seems very slightly tired of 
playing their role in the great 
English pantomime. Which 
means that the minority erf us 
who are there for the horses 
can enjoy something dose to 
a normal — if unusually high 
quality — summer race 
meeting. 

It means, too, that the de- 
feat of Swain in the Hard- 


wicke Stakes bit me with all 
its unwonted force. We all 
have favourites in our chosen 
sport, and Swain Is one of 
mine: his kindly, honest head 
always seems to tell you 
everything about the nature 
of his racing career, with its 
brave succession of seconds 
and thirds and then, last year, I 
its supremely well-deserved 
victory in the King George. 

Yesterday was supposed to 
be easy for him, though the 
winner, Posidonas, had 
beaten him before and noth- 
ing is ever, in fact, especially 
easy for Swain. He finished 
third — once again: Godol- 
phin may have won almost 
everything worth winning at 
this Royal Ascot but they 
were denied what they would 
surely have treasured, a 
reward for their most faithful 
servant 

And last of all, of course, 
there was Further Flight in 


the Queen Alexandra Stakes. 
This is a little-known race 
nowadays, but it has an inter- 
esting history in that it was 
won six times by the same 
horse, Brown Jack. It is said 
that after bis final victory, 
the horse waited at the en- 
trance of the winners’ enclo- 
sure, ears pricked, and 
refused to move until his 
adoring public had assembled 
to cheer him in. 

Would this have happened 
for Further Flight? No, be- 
cause the Royal Ascot crowd 
is insufficiently familiar with 
this 12-year-old grey, whose 
four Jockey Club Cup vic- 
tories have made him the 
nearest thing to Brown Jack 
that my generation has ever 
seen. But his victory in the 
Queen Alexandra Stakes 
would have been a fitting end 
to the Royal meeting — a 
dream end, in fact, to a place 
whose currency is dreams. 


Ascot Jackpot card 


II Redcar runners and riders 
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4 Af\ FENWDLF KOVIGE RLUES' STAKES 2 Y 0 
■Wto*tV 6 f £ 5,654 (10 declared) . 


BB1« 
6 C( 7 ) 
ana 
. «0 

8 


5 4 A CHURCHRI HANDICAP 

■ ■ \M 2m 45yds £5.940 {14 dec 


wPa I W2m 45yds £5.940 fl4 declared) 

IPS 030-33 tete«to«vPlJGSflMW)BOBn>B&4-10 ■ Man 85 

znQ «45-i 8wtoBM « (iqwunr*Mw64-9 t spot*** 

3IS 00401- PnMUMMrtb (220) Mca 6 tetany 4-3-8 J Md 83 

4(14) 32-000 (SB) IBrifria 4-9-7 tortn Mwr - 

5(13 04M0D BOK8BiCDHt(7)(IQOTJM£udB-0-7 8 Mob — 

8ft -12212 BtvWtoflM(29|fBF)6lfcCiUt 4-9-2 B Hvrtua 84 

7(7) 00-1 MMocta|J<Map3-8-ia M Bltai K 

8(3 (CQ2M 4Cg)0rtU«{7)WfiS«»l50Bff-S-12 ■ SAgtw — ' ■ 

9G) 452425 Z*ra*ttp5}MUflwB-8-9 ■ Batata 88 

186) 62108 Mao'* Mto (77) 6Hm 7-8-4 J FM> (7) 87 

«ft 50-600 SMnMBUncer (12) POSttw 6-8-3 D ODanrima — 

0(1) 50-543 Stenfp) W U* S*-Z 9 FaK* 87 

13(1*1 -55405 Kmpafcn (18)1 HLfcrtr 4-7-13 8 Start 81 

14 ft 6062-0 MSB (JO) SEWto 5-7-10 »«■ — , 

Mtarg: 2-1 a Start 6-1 own ftrn. 8-1 Mr Whom. MM ttawir, 10-1 Anc fancy. 1 2-1 Mast, 14-1 
Shmg Dhoot. Btodfe Cm Stoat 


Ayr programme 



LBgweTaS'^aibii iMhwCtoiftaiM Water 5( 


AAWLCARS C0HDITI0HS STAKES 3TO 

, ._lm41£9,l47l8deeiared) 

ttM4lto*w(MPCBbW — 9* 

31-1 S«en*JWftp7)(B)nHa«naiM— *■" 

S2W PMtoBMMfl*rCTPOHjpWto»B--11 ■ ■» 

. 41* 8toM(S7)pftJDn>MB-ir . — - = 

: _ 21 J 

-30-43 UwawSaeiftM R Anctow Ml - L 

ti-4Maata7-2taklliu*aBcar.4-1 3nmaAttai.Kataan 6-1 Tfe«nar&4# .M W 





NOVICE AUCTION STAKES 2Y0 

5f £2,785 (6 declared) 

12 ttwr Bal (23HD3 H JW*r 8-12 

2221 S5fiaMraiP)BHB*M 


— KMtor » 

S totoM B 

"zzrBiStoBB »* I? 

J tanO BZ 

D ■magli (7) 88 




2-1 Angie Btoy. IT-4 Hny HA 1-9 ftw's fa 


fl-2 Hoi tofc* 10-1 Co toga Do*. 12-1 (M 




ROUSHANS ROYALS NORTH SOt/TH HANDICAP 

71 £5^65 (7 declared) 

tiMiM(n)Uiiaadr&f-10 : 1 


Crash Call Laftr 

Cartmol Park 


w 6f £5,654 (10 declared) . 

51 finto GM (17)96 PDA 0-3 Pto B*ta» 85 

CWUnMltorJ Godot s-lt L MM - 

Craoa CwwlPDBffAH»soi 8-11 J Mi — 


684ft. 2 Eraiog mote (15) BlfeAtotr 8-11 D Santa 18 

88 885ft 42 Lift fiwgta (88) CERMn 8-11 — II J Baa* 87 

® 605 ft 142 UnfrtJftPftJJaftBMI 1 Mm 82 

607(10) 2 Kontovltek (19) fl Hamm 6-11 ..MdUfliM 

a, 608ft 00 P»oa*T* (24] D Ekwrtl 8-1 1 I MU (7) - 

S3 609(9) SMaJDuflfcp3-11 = B BM — 

88 6»ni i Spat using (14) (BF) D Late 9-1 1 K MM 86 


BgtoRff 5-J st*l Who. 11-4 ana 11-2 Item Must 7-1 Dane Carol. 8-1 Ewmg Rome. Cofatana 
Day. 10-1 UdyGeoWiZ-l Sundae W. 25-1 Urtfladj, 33-1 Ftnsqpa 


3.45 Sahayda Sonayda 

4.15 Jeffrey AoMhamd Zlnhafc 

4.45 Berm Lands Rfcfa Choice 

5 .2Q Smart Spirit | Smart Spirit 

Thane Is a straght into and afl of todays races are tun on tfU come 
Going: Soft, good to soft in ptecas. * Denotes Mnfcsfs. • Top fbnn rating. 

Draw: tfigh numbers fawned. 

Sam day vrionerc 4.15 Bowtare Boy. 

BMkered first timee 210 Leicester Tiger. We Henry: 3.15 Hal A Knfcter 4.45 Eklgr* 
Desert Vteoretfc None. 

Figures In brackets after torse's name denote days since fast outing- J. Junto. 


A t§ A BOTTLE AND A HALF SHIMS STAKES ZYD 

rnm I V7f £1,940 (10 declared) 

1(7) 300 UktstorTignr(Z3 T BteitagBn 8-11 S Date* — 

2ft 0 rare Henry (43) PEwraa-1! JFEmb* - 

3(31 33033 Ha Mte (15) 8 RofMl 8-11 H FMtao 84 

400) 02B34 MqfainNfaAM Kbu MMr* 87 

5ft 00443 Cmh Cal Lady (7) C Mai 6-6 J D Soffit 

0(4) 66 DUaMs (19) J BeM B-6 8 WM — 

7ft 0 Bm’l Soft* (B)N THfcr 8-0 J Fntag — 

■ ft 4 Eotoft (21) J (fates 8-6 MTeUMI 89 

9(1) 030 ftnj Ktoaj (11) C Boc* 8-6 LOinad 85 

(Bft Unto WGHTmwf 8-0 A McMk (7) — 

Britov 4-1 toe Do*. 5-1 Crate Cal L&. 6-1 Csnitns. 7-| UMA. Entow. 8-1 UA Henry. Emt 
Smut. 10-1 Ltefe. 12-1 Ftef may 


A ^AKM GROUP SERVICES MADBS STAKES 2VD 

AiWy £3,303 (7 declared) 

1ft 0Z2 Cnrtoeri P«k (SIMq J Bary 9-0 8 Cuter MB 

1(7) ' FoctegiBtaH forty 9-0 -Ufa) — 

3(1) FMfli Itan ladv B Hitay 0-0 8 PtoUa — 

4ft 00 HD0iiliteJidt(41)C farina M C umber — 

Bft MBs WriunSGotoies 8-8 > fawto — 

6ft DtoMftBAMH Mitotan — 

7ft itaframa MPnscoCM 8 DriBeH — 

Beteosp am Camd Pa*. 7-4 fafrata. 0-2 Ftngi Gtanr, 18-1 IMnt 25-1 Fcufi Tms Uriqr 


TBJNB1T CALEDOMAN BlffWBUES TROPHY 



3.45 


TEES COMPONHrrSMAlDBt STAKES 

ln)£3,678(9deciarBd) 

CH4 



Brintotjeoatai — .. - 

■KtarikaUJuinam 3-8-11 

— fivtari 

J toning 


8ft toKR0nWiMRs«iEy34-ii S Capa ft — 

7(41 55- I IH IM|8» pt ft J PwAp 3-8-1 1 ... E Cater *90 

Ift 3350-3 UpftanPmasip^Uss&Hri 3-8-6 : 4 KOm 89 

9ft 00 Sabn teak (18) U Wane 3-8-G Ifaft — 

Britov 2-1 Ssrawfa 11-4 RtataiA 6-1 UnfaB P«rKa ftarfftoa. (3-1 Undo faro, firnertaa 14-1 iSdtarW 
Wfc 

WBB GOBS - Suraytoc noden and taadmw Jl tut nu rush tendere. 71 5ih H 19UU tUrb«t> * ttentay 71. 60- 
Fm tatoto tknag □*. tost Ini oi I* tqHtass Hylton. Britan ntaonw Heaowy am n al w on nel Bnnrb 
torir. TH ardor 15 l*dHs3 Safes (tn»> DMclmiap. GrM=n Knariba: hariAiwtanyuill w-tntaH u tae 
reeU RUi n low. CriMH Bdte (ML iwer trotted rate, IB Gto of 8 tM Vita a rort 1 m4( rah sun. S7S)i 


5 VAUX GOLD TANKARD HAHHCAP 

6f £6,367 (8 declared) 


761 £8,367 (8 declared} 

,DM£rin&-9-10 

(CD) JBeny 8-0-8 


__toStaWtari» 

. . a Carter* BS 
.. S Cam (5) 83 



4j45 


■asss^fc==/a5 i 

T -2 Ml BW. *-1 afa 5-1 StonrW.)hddBMA.Swto7 Thin CaM 6-1 Htori Mm SrittltoB, 


052560 



QQLF ESfSITS UAIDEH STAKES ZTO 





KEEPING TRACK 

0891 222 + 


ASCOT TTT 

AYR 772 

REDCAR 773 

NEWTON ABBOT 774 

WOLVERHAMPTON (E) 777 

ALL COURSE COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 




ALL COURSES RESULTS 


0891 222 790 


C»U 4 CCR 5 to pa UK « ML recs. TW Ahum Hous, Lcndon EC2A 4PJ. 

TMSuanllan ^interactive 


ie»e46(98i 1 aE«am1iB2trtto.BrL 






















26 SPORTS NEWS 


The 


/inardian Saturday June 20 19 »\ 


HORSE SENSE 


Written by those in the know 


OUR crazy fixture list sees 
fit to stage six meetings on a 
Wednesday at present. Not 
surprisingly, the result of 
the Leyburn Maiden 
Stakes, final race on 
Ri pen’s evening card 
earlier this week, passed 
largely unnoticed. 

Sot we should be hearing 
a lot more about the Barry 
Hills- trained winner. 

Rainbow High. 

A one-length success 
should not affect the coifs 
rating of 82 unduly and he 
has the makings of a useful 
handicapper. 


Runaway win 

Hills has a fine record In 
big handicaps with 
progressive three-year-olds 
such as Nomadic Way. who 
won the 1988 Cesarewitch, 
and Sanmartlno. T.iica the 
1995 Ebor winner. Rainbow 
High carries the Khalid 
Abdullah colours. 

The up-and-coming major 
handicap is next Saturday's 
Northumberland Plate. 
While Arctic Owl 
commands healthy respect 
following his runaway 
York win, he will have to 
give the best part of 2st to 
Rainbow Frontier. 

Strong lightweight rider 
Jimmy Quinn is likely to be 
called op for Martin Pipe's 
versatile gelding at 
Newcastle. Winner of the 
Swinton Hurdle. Rainbow 
Frontier was a shade 
unfortunate to come up 
against the largely 
unconsidered Irish raider 
San Sebastian in the Ascot 
Stakes on Tuesday. 


Top prospect 

Henry Daly, who has taken 
over the reins at Down ton 
Hall Stables on the 
retirement of Tim Forster, 
was out of luck with his 
first runners at Worcester 
earlier this week. 

But that Initial success 
should not be long in 
coming. We hear Top 
Designer, Daly’s 
representative in the 
National Hunt Flat Race at 
Southwell tonight, could be 
the one. 


John Dunlop has a habit 

of introducing a useful two- 

year-old filly at today’s 
Ascot meeting. Although 
the HaTifay Maiden, his 
regular target, has been - 
scrapped, the Fenwolf 
Novice Stakes has been 
selected for the debut of 
Sakha. This Wolfhound 
filly has impressed in her 
work at ArundeL 

In what could prove to be 
an informative contest, 
Peter Chapple-Hyam’s 

Creme Caramel Is also 
worth keeping an eye on. 

Rather than see Romanov 
scrap in soft ground for 
Group 2 honours in the 
Hardwicke Stakes at Royal 
Ascot yesterday, Chapple- 
Hyam decided, to seek 
Group One success abroad. 
Romanov goes for the 
Grand Prix de Saint-Cloud 
tomorrow week. 

An unraced Henry Cecil 
three-year-old who should 
be seen to good effect before 
long is Wemyss Quest. 

Cecil has been in no 
hurry with his powerful 
team of juveniles, but one 
colt has been earmarked for 
stardom: Killer Instinct is 
already being mentioned as 
a 1999 Classic prospect. 



Well-galloped 

Killer Instinct is obviously 
a long-term proposition, 
bat one Newmarket- 
trained juvenile to look out 
for any day now is David 
Loder’s Baltic Lowland. 
This well-galloped son of 
Gone West could make his 
debut at Nottingham on 
Monday with Frankie 
Dettori aboard. 

Geoff Wragg. who has 
good chances with Flint 
Snapper and Motet at 
Ascot and Ayr today, was 
expecting big things of the 
three-year-old There Be . 
Demons, fourth to Diktat at 
Newmarket in ApriL But 
the colt has not been seen 
since and we understand he 
is to continue Ms racing 
career in America. 


Noteworthy Top Cees carries top weight in the televised Tennent Trophy at Ayr today 


PHOTOGRAPH; MARTIN LYNCH 


Have faith in Confidante 


Ron Cox 


Saturday special 

FIRST CONSUL 
(Wolverhampton 8 . 00 ). 


C ONFIDANTE cap 
cap a good week for 
Sir Michael Stoute 
and Walter Swin- 
bum, who teamed up to com- 
plete a treble at Royal Ascot 
on Wednesday, by taking the 
opening race on today's Ascot 
Heath card which features a 
bumper Tote Jackpot carry- 
over of £231.514. 

This Dayjur filly has pro- 
gressed with each, outing and 
looked to have plenty left in 
the tank when she collared 
Bold Tina inside the final fur- 
long to win at Sandown last 


month. Confidante (2.00). al- 
most certainly a step ahead of 
the handicapper, could be 
hotly pressed by the John 
.Gosden-trained Final Tango, 
who appeared unlucky to go 
under by a head to Safio at 
Goodwood, but Stoute’s filly 
looks the more progressive. 

With Brian Meehan’s stable 
in good form. Gipsy Moth 
(2.30) can repay each-way 
support in the 16-runner Pa- 
lan Handicap. 

This speedy filly had no 
chance with the favoured far- 
side runners when fifth be- 
hind Sharp Stock from stall 
one at Salisbury last time, but 
she displayed a lot of the 


speed which won her two 
races last season and is back 
on a favourable mark. 

The Ladbroke Handicap Is 
best left to Flint Knapper 
(3.35). Geoff Wragg's colt did 
not race at two years, but 
made steady improvement 
throughout last season and 
his Kempton success a month 
ago showed he was still worth 
folio wing. 

Wragg, who does well with 
his handicappers, can also be 
on the mark with Motet 
(4.00) in the Tennent Caledo- 
nian Trophy at Ayr. 

Motet ran a lot better than 
his finishing position sug- 
gests behind Premier Night at 


Kempton and should be 
cherry-ripe this time. He acts 
well on fast ground, but top- 
weight Top Cees would prefer 
softer going. 

John Dunlop has fancied 
runners at Ascot where St 
Enodoc (5.10) looks a stayer 
of considerable promise, and 
at Redcar. Soft ground is not 
expected to be a problem for 
Efijanah (3.15) in the Stan- 
ley Racing Handicap at the 
Yorkshire venue. 

EUjanah, who wintered in 
Dubai, has put in some good 
work on the gallops lately. He 
can spark off a Dunlop 
double, with Somayda (3.45) 
to follow. 


Newton Abbot (N.H.) 



MM COX 

TOP FORM 

2.45 

taetaScat 

9anun 

3.80 

StaraMlStag 

SmnMStag 

3.50 

Tbe Flying Doctor 

The Flying Doctor 

4.20 

Ste Henry Knvvet 

TeBaporicy 

4.50 

Kekhican 

n. iee a,l |ril 

snrsivo JOfn 

5.25 

Iririi Doouiiion 

Laser UtfitLadjr (nap) 


Tight, (aft-handed circuit of UCmfrwHn 300yds. 

Going: Good Id firm. + Denotes Untarc. 

Sem iter wtmen: Nora. 

Bfokered tint thus 320 Express Again; 525 flowing Fortune. 
Vhornfc Nona. 

Figures- in brackets after hose's name denote days since last outing. 

FJFW. 


2^45 COSTS LAST HURDLE 4Y0 


'2m tf £2,752 (5 declared) 


3- Wan (311 POmes 10-12 CUeMp 89 

GWM(K*BUew(*jn W-1? l. 0 Pond — 

& ataBMpqitail Jew 10-7 S Dm* non 


P ftu*WJorwiRFrai K>-7 JRwt — 

(H5- ItaMbH Scam (FIBJM l\x 10-7 C Mash 85 


6-4Ataro. WttmhB. 11-* tew® Seme. 12-1 OBfav 16-1 Fraa* Jc 




2m H £2,91 2 (12 declared) 

/*»■ Ota aempqjJiMo 7-11-g P 

HOT- ftwtfs tana P27) KA»«fte 7-11-0 8 

IK WmWbs am (HJRSmpwn 7-11-0 Mr J Own (7) 

0003-0 DUo (iqRBfer 6-11-0 V Stately + 

MSP- Bqm*s Agta pi) R Johnson HwgtoJ 

6-li-fl . 0 Saftagkar* 

CW0- Aten (94) C Bawl 7-11-0 P Beaky ft 

P1IFV Sr Satan man cum B-11-0 J Uadi 

13424- Stalk Li* [38)flFfn96-11-0 J Fred 

1/12*- StaaM Stag raiPBnm 6-1 1-0 W Manta' 

00- Ecflpa Of 1ha Sea ro p Bonn 5-10-9 J QdaCf - 

J4WS tana u rosea 7-10-9 .... 

1100 - 


Cta 7-10-4 G supple P) — 

IBF)MPbe5-lO-9.-.Ttataa 08 


11-4 Khtenl Ron. 7-2 Start* 6-1 3, baWm*. StaJ h Unt B-l 
Edfcaa Of Ilia Sun. 12-1 Chna Gan. Dun. 


g^gQSOTTH WEST RACING CLUB NOVICE 


CHASE 

2m 5f 110yds £2.801 (10 declared) 

4U44-1 *emfiDra(l4) (CD) GBatang 8-11-7.. . j Pmt 89 
PP52-P DntaaCtal»RRia 10-11-1 ... Mr A BaMnatt M 
1W3- Vital Say So (41) R Find 12-11-1 -- Mr J Torag (7) — 
2W23- IBattMl pi) (tQHUmer; 10-11-1 ... s Cam 81 

33MK ta0tltefZ9HHoM>6-1I-I GSMdnP) — 

IPP3P- tadtaUk Hub (p R Froa lO-tt-i C Maa — 

350-2 H»RjtalD«ta (14) P Row. 8-1 M . . . WMasta •« 

3BSHV Water Bn*z»CZl)RAtaj u-ll-i J Cutatf — 

P5060- Xtawtal m fflPUMra 11-10-10. H GrtlRta (S) - 
Ottfl Bay Breen 09) RBucta 6-10-10 .... B Poerfl — 


: 7-4 Jenny's Crac. 2-1 The Ffeng Doan. 7-1 WMet Bw. iQ-l Oimn 
aw. 12-1 Rsrt*n Amc. 14-1 IftjnttB. IB-1 WWBnBaM- 


^ 2QSAMPIETHEW1HHING POST 


RESTAURANT SELLING HANDICAP H0RDL£ 

2m 6f £1,642 (18 declared) 

421 SZ IteDta (WHOM Pipe 10-11-10 C Mauds* 87 

3532-4 Rac»vi Baa* (UQP Petal 6-1 1-7 . W Mnstal *■ 85 

33041) Docttnl] Confer (3) RPWBts 6-11-5 - . S Crenel 83 
C242U- taagtaBBrnaaroftaiArS-li-^r . - R Farapt ju 

-S2230- ftfaputy'(145) (Bf)R»eson'Ml^^_h hd*m.«si 
10UO5 Nn(taat(M)mA|fcMcB-U--1 M AHtaaald (H 

0066-4 Sk Banr Uy*et (14) HBocWer 0-1 H B M 82 

B«O^.StaItaWrtro(DlFJontw,7-l1-H), 8 GaBagber — 
svoi And To An Bon (Z6) R Et*er I0-UM3 - J, D&dter (8) IS 
0H 5F Bhtata C«sOBmiO)r1Fwl1t^1»-lt T Cramer (7) 87 
1P354/ft*oMawlM(55t)fl3PEn±4 9-IO-G._-J Calolr — 
3814-S(«Ui«rroWJRPW™10-tP-» Saplda HtdM 85 

P4064- taOndroWGU Tuner 9-10-6 J power p) 89 

22100 Coantataatnaa)RB*r8-m-3. ... * SHttnj 83 
03634- lias Soar (2501(0) (D)rtH**e 9-i 0-1 G Sbndda P) — 
310PK Spiral Hjrr(FM) TO H Usfw 0-10-0 -J B Im# » 
£0600 Ha|«rTtatatrM) N T^mtan CkMS 4-10-0 .0 Lteretaff 


064W Khazari (47] RBataul 0-10-0. _ 6 Sipple (6)* — 


BettniF 6-1 Va Uk. 7-1 Ramg HwL. 8-1 te Grand. 10-1 Duttnt Cans, 
letapnty. Span Lad. Mbs Souter 


4«50” D summb< hand>gap chase 


'2m 11 0yds £3,404 18 deciaredi 


15334- HartaaaMtamPHBflNKendaun 

7-11-10 M A Ftagtad 87 


F5202 MrUcnnemBLJanliaB-ll-G B 

j Bata (329) PBRHodoa 12-11-5 J Ranis (7} 88 
53/31- (tatag(3lta(QHiraunai2-i1-?.~JR1(HiB# 85 


F/424 Enalngl 


)•» 


/404-1 

I 4Z2IH1 Stand Jottn'ro to) MrrO InniBj 

12-10-8 P Hater 

7 040-0 Baaaftn P) (0) P BDom 11-10-0 If " 

8 P3V^ Hahn Dm (14) (D) HMxnr, B-iO-O _ S Coma — 
taffliv 3-1 Ewta Mi 7-5 ttataiK War. <-1 KaJnai. U-2 Mr Bern. 8-1 
Bmten. 10-1 CcBBUr^. 9mal Mu. 14-1 Hahaa Tam. 


FRBICH COBNECTION HOWCE HAHDWAP 
HURDLE 

2m if £2,183 (12 declared) 

47463 Master MtMd (3) R HaJgCS 6-12-4 . 

0011 - Bum mpjMlrtSe 0 - 12-0 

02300 UaiBltaKroRfMpl 5-II-12 . 


. . J Bants (7) 
B A Htegaald 
S Coma 

M Grtaatn (5) 


7030 CoantrTMksM 

343G2- tataoltottaroR totHim 6 - 11-6 .. . R Fanant 

'W, Sop Bart fM)J0U»M 6-1 i-l V astoxi 

POP2 Mtaaa (Fie MFwnan 6-10-12 C UeaByn 

EfP- naategFecfitetroHIUr 4-10-12 — BPoaiel + 
(HOP- Atafear Ruapos (Zr) f Ucno 

6^K>-5 SopUa McWI — 

F241P- ktsti ttataotea (ZM) (BP) •; Daimu 2-1 0-£ . J CaSatr 02 
004ff- TimoUvOanoa (31) G BASH) -i-10-3 J B Kaangh 

* 83 

0601-4 law UgM Udr H (D) M C-1C— j . W Haratoate9a 
4-1 Maad. 11-2 UOH Lort LUy. 1 3-2 t£x> Lccn Uxs. 

UBnld. Wnwa. i0-i Caunirf ’.insa^ ran Eauvn. Inna-e Getrjt 


Wolverhampton (A.W.) tonight 


ROM COX 


TOP FORM 


7.00 

7.30 

8.00 

6.30 
9.00 
9-30 


Press Ahead 
OftarCkdb 
Hrel Consul 
Prim afi c ci o 
KKIemqr 
..LawDaocar 


Rude AMaksntag 
Bongo 
First Consul 
Bymcra k Mystary 
Jus! Orange 
Law Dancer 


-tonded, ol jut under 1m nttti mv 


4 l^e 3 tner, 

fffOJ 330yUS:.o. rap kPino. r f 

Going: StteidM: 1 * BendtES^htofcBrs: - 
Draw: No adran£§?. ‘ ' 

Seven day w in ie nc Nona. 

Bfinkered Erst time: 7.00 .The Wyandotte hn; 8.30 Saxon Victory 
Vrw*e± 9 DO Miss Take 

Ffcwrea In bracked after horstfs name denote days anre lastouOng. 
J. Juirps. 


7 QQ|^^^ s ^ HAND ^ 


ia 

2(4) 

3|1A 


4(lft 

5(9) 


6 ( 1.1 


6f£3.02B (13 declared) 

06-002 Htxidi ro (CO) PKrydiJoneG 6-9-12 F Lynch 84 

743014 Desert Inndirfg ICO) OChvsn 7-M ■ Cataa (7) 85 
0-1053 Ptaraafcl JoyP) WAffcwarfcs 

5-9-7_ ...A aetata (9 88 

0£M3 Twig tear (5) Phare >-9-6 J F Sgm 85 

030646 Tin mryaataikta (7) (CD) Rtatjes 

4-8-* Amanda Santas * 85 

266453 ta<e Anataaaij («i W ^ F Wi»*= C Lmrtnr 

-63035 Gattesa (17) JCJBE*j*i 4-9-0 S Santas 85 

00-SE FresaAtaadp) 6 3-6-13 .... L Norton 88 

0 DOT TM-T-Up (22) N0M1> 4-8-10 SUgbteap)* — 

23500 lwnHraUBaad(1^J A Haris 5-6-7 IDWBas 

* 87 

3415 UdyCtetaki(iqNGdb(ta>5-8-e ....... J Stack — 
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Croco Rouge 
looking grand 


T HERE were no over- 
night defections from 
tomorrow’s Grand Prix 
de Paris at Longchamp, for 
which seven horses were con- 
firmed yesterday. 

Prolix, ridden by Pat Ed- 
dery, and Almutawakel, the 
mount of Frankie Dettori, 
represent Britain with Croco 
Rouge (Sylvain Guillot), Day- 
marti (Gerald Mosse), Limpid 
(Olivier Peslier), Angel Heart 
(Alain Junk) and Special 
Quest (Olivier Doleuze) bid- 
ding to beep the £121,212 prize 
at home. 

Croco Rouge, who was 
beaten a neck by Dream Well 
in the French Derby, looks 
the one to beat and is ex- 
pected to start fiivourite. 

Pascal Bary’s charge should 
again beat Barry Hills's Pro- 
lix (fifth) and Dayman! (12th) 
on Chantilly form. 

The latter, though, faded to 
reproduce his Prix Lupin run- 
ning (second) with Croco 
Rouge and is something of an 
in-and-out customer. 

Godolphin's Almutawakel 
has already tasted French 
Group One glory this term 
with a victory in the Prix 
Jean Prat at Chantilly. 

Dettori's mount just pre- 
vailed in a tight finish, and 
the form has since been 


boosted by the Royal Ascot 
win on Tuesday of the third. 
Dr Fbng. 

Another danger to Croco 
Rouge will be C-riquette 
Head's Special Quest, who fin- 
ished a close third in the 
Lupin. 

The claims of Andre Fa- 
bre’s Limpid and the German 
runner,- Angel Heart, are less 
obvious. 

Luca Cumanj's Fillies' Mile 
winner, Glorosla (Dettori), 
makes her belated seasonal 
debut in the Group Three 
Prix de Malleret over 12 
flirlongs.- 

The highly regarded Canti- 
lever, who won the the Group 
Three Prix de Royaumont, 
looks the main danger. 

Criquette Head, trainer at 
Cantilever, also saddles the 
impressive Prix de la Foret 
winner, Ocrupandiste, in the 
Prix de la Porte Ma illot. 

Clive Brittain's Queen Eliz- 
abeth □ Stakes winner. Air 
Express, bids to record his 
third continental success — 
he won the Italian and Ger- 
man 2.000 Guineas last season 
— under Pat Eddery in the 
Porte Maillot. 

Richard Hills rides Hayil 
for first season trainer Fred- 
die Head In the Group Three 
race. 
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Irek’s sport on TV 


Results 


SIR Michael Stoute was top 
trainer of the Royal Ascot 
meeting with four winners, 
two seconds and two thirds. 


Saeed bin Suroor, for the 
Godolphin team, had the 
same number of winners but 
less places. Food for thought 
is that Arab owners won 13 of 
the 24 races. 


The final day’s attendance 
was 51,915, making an aggre- 
gate for the four days of 
221.732. This Is not a record 
but reduced capacities made 
the meeting more comfortable 
for all. 


Jackpot hunters will be out 
in force today at the Ascot 
meeting with a guaranteed 

pool of £450,000. 


Former Irish champion ap- 
prentice Willie Supple, who is 
determined Vo make his mark 
in Britain, was again seen to 
good effect at Ayr yesteyrday 
as he brought the Jonjo 
O Neill-trained Dasher And 
Stasher home a neck winner 
or the BDO Stoy Maiden. 

ROYAL ASCOT 

a-SO (Im 4T), 1, ROYAL ANTHBL K 

Falkw [P -4 tav); 2 , mfcnanlmu (7-2): 3, 

i0ran.l2X.(HCodl) Tom- 
S 40 01101 F: » 7X Tno 

^I.PO BmOWAS, Pal Eddery 
^ rtinnaiu (8-1): a, swia, is-fi 
~ lP 00,01 T «o W 00. Q30. 
S3«.DualFC38.30.CSf:£S4J6. 

Ctefjb 1, SBLHURSTPARK FLYER, C 

Lowttier 116-1). L *MnnnH — m 

SfflSSSSS ®- Tr,ca3t c,7 - 147 - 87: 

g-a o jag 1, B OLSHOI. C Lowther (1(M). 

(T E.i31ortjyj Tote; 

KoHoway* Toie: Cl 1.90: C2 7oVl » E2.10 
OUJU *POlrin67 70 eiAcePonc3.i42.oo 
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(5-2 tav): X, Coscoraba (11-2): A toAteae 
17-1) 10 ran. tt. hd. (JGohta] Tota £&* 
El JO. nso. S3J0. Dual R E980.TrtK- 
£25.70. CSF: H2J22. Trlcaac E83-77. « 
rtyxifleld Siar. - - -1 ' 

teJ» (Oftll, OASHBi AMD STJISMIKV 

Suppia (33-1): a, Mama (W): S, W* 
Fanetad(BB-l) 5-flfar LaTOaa.7rflaf4L*; 
(j O'Ndiii) Tow: £21^0: cajacasa Dta F: 
£89-50. CSF: G217.82. 


Wt-i-i-i.- .1- - : 
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Ai-eam xmi ‘ 


C8950.CSF-.C217.82. tL'Wa 58 It*.. _ 

3JO(M>1, 8 TO HTIU UMl»»aMB | , i,.. 11 ®< 

(2-1 fav): 2. tadta Spwk (B-il:3. tatao- ^ c - - 

ll' 315 - ' 




(5-1). B ran. 1*. nk. (14 texWTOW 
E2.40: El. 10. C3.10. £1.70. Dual R OUf 
Trio: £53.20. CSF: E13J5. Trieaat 
NH: Bwyntord Draanv Rule 4, ISp M E 
daduaion. 

4jOS (In* If aOy>ie)i 1, MVWHWJ* 

McnmiB (100-30); 3, NmahW (0-1)1 
mlc Case (10-1). 10-1 1 tav TWMrOtafi*!- 

5,2K(MTQmpWna|TWo:£4.io:eiJi0.CLS» 

Dual f:E1 1.70. eW:ES3J»t 

4^40(70: 1,CAPTABILOCMUI.M'}«2 
14-fl fav); a. Bm PractitallM-iKteitoaB. 
at amm (s-i)sim *.ajfciaiAdter?» 

Cl SO. Cl 10. C3JZO. Dual R SB40. C3F;g » 
B.15 (Im B4> LAUtento/WtoJ* 
Fenton (6-6 lav); 2. irewMraAij iptWraj- 
Stamnd^R y taiaO-l^yran.jtl-JMgg 1 
Tote: C2. 00; Cl .20, C2-00. OualF: £2Xt ^ 
E3.71. Trkarat 128.00. NR Las t Up. ■ 
QUADPOTi E3.4G , PLAOBISrftB 81 ® 
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HEXHAM 

8J)B(an4fl10yd«Jl1,FOFOMJij 

Taylor (14-1); X. Conta 8p •***?? 
Fav): 3, BtacaaifBltari)r(M).craAS 2 
(A LockvKXxQ TWlt172DiE3.ll1r»' aL - 
Dual F: E27.70; CSF: G4&46. • _ , 

BJ8 (3n)i LOTMHT , 

(6-4 Fav): 2, Fiery Bale fl0-1fc_yg ’ 

dram <Md 725-1). 7 ran. 4, 6 (WK 

Tow; £2.00; Cl.lft CS.80..ntial F: B6» 

£1426. _ 
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7-35 (tea 41 IlOycta)! ' - ^^nMNoe -r 

C^lWBftan(li-8Fw)rte,w^«M*^¥ TTfri Tr ri. 

(6-11: a. O a . m il ei. n ar (7-2). Bi rag. **7 w ,-r - . 

IQ Moore) Tots: Cl«fc E1A0. Cl^a ^ F - ■» v. ~ ' 1 »■« Lta iiteBfiCSE 

£4.80. CSF: BUST. . . .. . 1 «¥»Uni ( w. ■« >■-* JJMBSHI 
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GOODWOOD -- • __ 

6J3B 0M> 1, FHHM " 

L - — (M (OT * 


Thomas (16-1): S, 


«! ll » 


am ~i diene (8-1 L 14 rare t * < 

ley) ToiTSwctiJa_nJ5 : » , Si££ I 


F: Ota A0 Trio: £8030. CSF: ES133. Trtee»t 

i, shier MCA Pare 
(14-1); I, CHna Med (B-U A 
sa»re<8-a.s-aetaaii».i3jtoL»£ 

Muir) To^CZUOlESta. iSNfcTw 
F; £85.70. Trio: CB8J0. COR 


7-M to 

liCTOBlLSSan^fiVj^nto*^- % 


master. 13ran.AT*JfW^J5S%ts; 
£2.40. £*m E19CTH)8rn«^ 
£212.40. CSR EB7.0B. TrfO«t &&-7 1 - 


NEWMARKET 
8 M (IB* T. MAPHWWV^Wg^ 

SSStBSBffiffiSS 

rao 13. Triceet £830.12. NFt.muw* 
Warrtor K18JJ. 
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Martin motors into history 
as a dream becomes reality 
for unlikely American hero 


Bill Elliott in San Francisco on howa man 
with a limp has beaten the odds — for now 


career as a professional golfer 
would be over. 

•That's what we dread." ad- 
mitted King Martin. “A frac- 
ture is the nightmare he lives 
with. But I'm proud of my kid. 


I T HAD taken a celebrated had glanced up into the stand with. But I'm proud of my kid. 
and inevitably expensive behind the tee he would have He spent his life overcom- 
court case, as well as a caught sight of his mother, ing the odds and now be is 
concerted public relations Melinda, sobbing quietly reaping the rewards." 
campaign masterminded by while his dad held her hand. His sponsors — Nike, Tlt- 
Nike, but finally at &20 on a That touching scene just leist. Ping and an insurance 
cool, grey Californian after* might have destroyed him be- company that boasts it will 
noon Casey Martin’s Big Mo- fbtre be began cover any thing, no matter 


behind the tee he would have He has spent his life overcom- 
caught si ght of his mother, ing the odds and now be is 
Melinda, sobbing quietly reaping the rewards." 
while his dad held her hand. His sponsors — Nike, fit- 


ment had arrived. Even than 
be had to wait awhile when 


ire be began. cover anything, no matter 

Instead he opened his first what the risk — are ensuring 
nmd with a par thanirc to a that Martin is - now making 


be had to wait awhile when round with a par thanirc to a that Martin is - now making 
the most famous limp in golf five-foot putt that appeared to real money for the first time 
was told of a 10-minute delay he nervelessly holed. For in bis life, though he admits 
as he made his way to the Martin the dream had at last much of it will be eaten up by 
first tee at the Olympic Club, become acceptable reality. lawyers' fees. 

Having psyched himself up While his two playing part- Whatever happens at this 


for his debut on the global ners strode down the lair- 
golf stage, Martin had to step ways Martin was aboard his 
back instead and regroup, two-seat cart — his caddie 
This he did by eating a ha- bad to walk, of course— look* 
nana, a minor mistake by this ing someh ow hugely vulnera- 


lawyers' fees. 

Whatever happens at this 
tournament be will make his 
US Tour debut at Hartford in 
three weeks' time and the 
cheers that accompanied him 
on to every tee and off every 


nana, a minor mistake by this ing somehow hugely vulnera- 1 on to every tee and off every 
most carefully focused of ble and isolated in the vehi- green at Olympic yesterday 
young m en, because he was cle, the first man ever to j confirmed that, in the pub- 
so nervous he almost forgot to employ wheals in a major 


peel rtf the skin first 
His fether, a modest Chris- 
tian encumbered with the 


championship. 


lie's eyes at least, Martin is 
now a heroic and symbolic 


Martin has a congenital cir- figure, even if his fem e is 
culatioa problem in Ws right based on his limp rather than 


first name King, glanced at leg, where the deep vein sys- mi bis golfing talent. 

k;. .1 US- 1 1 1 1 I. 1 .! J 1 T_ ... - I T _ , 


his son and shook his head tem has bran mil-laid so that In spite of his legal victory 
slowly as he shot a huge grin blood travels down his leg but over the US Tour, who tried 
over the security ropes, then struggles to rise up to ban him from using a cart, 
"We've tried to make this as again. The liquid gathers in arguing that walking is an in- 
normal a day as possible, but bis foot which then throbs as tegral part cf big-time, com- 
I don't think we’ve managed though consumed in a violent petit! ve golf; the sport’s co- 
to keep him calm. He’s been burst of gout gnoscenti remain split over 

very quiet ever since be got That is the good news; the the issue. While Jack Nick- 


In spite of his legal victory 


to keep him calm- He’s been 
very quiet ever since be gut 


burst of gout gnoscenti remain split over 

That is the good news; the the issue. While Jack Nick- 
up this morning and that’s had news is that if he ever la us and Tom Watson believe 
when I know be Is churning fractures his leg then his con- carts should not be allowed, 
up Inside. dition win almost certainly the likes of Greg Norman and . 

"Having made it to the US demand amputation and his John Daly argue the pro tine. 
Open he Is now desperate not 

to make a mess of it I just |MHM|MMM||^M^M8M||^M^H||^w^wMMMMMHMMHM 

hope when he gets going that 

what is happening and £ While Jack Nicklaus and Tom 
smdi .he Bowm aians the Watson believe carts should not 

look behind him when even- be allowed, Greg Norman and 

£&! 52 John Daly argue the pro line 


Mtfor road ahead - - • Casey Martin after driving off in the US Open to popular acclaim photograph: Andrew redokston 


Daly adding that he wants to 
partner Martin because the 
case of Diet Pepsi which thin 
recovering alcoholic con- 
sumes each day can be stored 
on Casey's cart 

It is a classic dilemma for 
everyone concerned and most 
find themselves sitting on the 
fence a lot of the time. Cer- 
tainly that applies to to Marty 
Turdos at Olympic. He suf- 
fers from cerebral palsy and, 
watching his approach, it 
seemed obvious that success- 
fully drinking a cup of coffee 
would be a major triumph for 
this man. 

Then I found out that not 
only does he drink coffee 
without a problem but also 
plays golf — though I cannot 
imagine how — and that he 
teaches the game to other dis- 
abled people in nearby 
Burlingame. 

He told me that Martin’s 
story was an Inspiration for 
people like him, but then 
shattered any illusions of 
sympathy by stretching out a 
shaking arm and adding: 
“But I’m not sure carts 
should be allowed at this 
level". 

Behind Turdos, his inspi- 
ration was finishing his Big 
Day. As he played the final 
two holes. Martin looked 
very, very tired, his Limp 
more pronounced than when 
he started the round. He con- 
cluded with two bogeys for a 
respectable four-over-par 74. 
There had been no disgrace 
for him, and his parents’ faces 
confirmed as much. 

Then as he climbed wearily 
towards the clubhouse I 
recalled the motto of Royal 
Troon in Ayrshire, Tam Arte 
Quam Marts, More By Skill 
Than Strength. Says it all. 
really. Anybody want to buy a 
fence going cheap? 


Football I Sport in brief 


Prescott stands by Toon 


* j'»WCASTLE United’s 
Ml expansion plans for St 
■ W James’ Park have been 
given the go-ahead by John 

Prescott, wearing his bat as 
Secretary^ of State for the En- 
vironment. Transport and 
Regions. . . . 

Sunderland, meanwhile, i 
havenotb©en,8o lucky. South 
Tyneside council has delayed i 
its outline planning decision 
cu a propo^d football acad- 
emy at Whitburn Moor, but 
the dnh daini the delay will, 
not ME off the project 
. - Newcastle see Prescott’s ap- 
proval as a “major step" in 
iheirjrfbrts to become an in- 
ternational force. It is in- 


tended to increase seating 
capacity by 14,000 to around 
51,000 at a cost or £42 million. 

Prescott had been consider- 
ing a public inquiry but de- 
cided not to “call in” the ap- 
plication. Russell Jones. 
United's property director, j 
said; "We plan to give our 
magnificent supporters the 
stadium they deserve for the 
millennium. ** 

Newcastle yesterday sold 
the Danish striker Jon Dahl 
Tomasson to Feyenoord for 
£2.5 million and finally 
agreed the signing of the 
French forward Stepbane 
Guivare’h from Auxerre for 
£3^ million. 


Arsenal have signed the 18- 
year-old French defender 
David -Grondin for £500.000 
and set up a five-year agree- 
ment with his club, St 
Etienne, under which the 
clubs aim to exchange players 
on loan as well as ideas and 
coaching methods. 

Evert on’s shareholders, 
angry at another fight against 
relegation and the Martin 
O’Neill managerial saga, are 
planning an extraordinary 
general meeting at which 
they aim to “shame and em- 
barrass” the chairman Peter 
Johnson, currently in the 
south of France aboard his 
yacht 


Gregory tells Collymore to earn 
his Villa shirt for next season 


o TAN COLLYMORE, the 
O troubled Aston Villa 


O troubled Aston Villa 
striker, has received an- 
other sharp rebuff from his 
manager John Gregory, 
writes Peter White. 

Collymore has not yet 
been allocated a new shirt 
number for next season and 
has been told by Gregory. 
“It is up to you to work hard 
and earn one.” 

The No. 11 shirt worn by 
Collymore last season has 
gone to Alan Thompson, the 
recent £4 .5 miflian acquisi- 
tion from Bolton. 

The No. 9 shirt Is avail- 
able because of the depar- 
ture of Savo Milosevic to 


i Real Zaragoza but Gregory . 
1 said: “No one has yet been 
lined up to wear it. I intend 
to keep an open mind on 
things for the time being. 

“However, I am a Mt old- 
fashioned when it comes to 
shirt numbering and that is 
why I have given the No. 3 
to our regular left-back 
Alan Wright now that Steve 
Staunton has left ns.” 

The midfielder Ian 
BrightweUhas Joined Cov- 
entry after being released 
by Manchester City and 
Nottingham Forest have 
completed the signing of the 
Rennes striker Jean-Claude 
Darcheville. 


Rowing 

Miriam Batten and Gillian 
Lindsay yesterday won their 
first race of tbe season, a heat 
of the double sculls at the 
World Cup, in fimtn 52sec — 
the same time as their silver- 
medal effort In the world 
championships last year, 
writes Christopher Dodd in 
HazewinkeL 

The British men’s eight 
qualified for tomorrow's final 
ahead of Russia. France and 
New Zealand, and the single 
scullers Greg Searle, Guin 
Batten and Katherine 
Grainger an reached their 
semi-finals. 

Hockey 

The comer specia l ist Calum 
Giles, England's top scorer in | 
the World Cup, is not in- i 


eluded in the 24 chosen to 
prepare for a five-Test series 
in South Africa from July 
14-27 and at the Common- 
wealth Games following a 
rule change that prohibits the 
substitution of players for 
comers, writes Pat Rowley. 

Also missing is Nic Thomp- 
son. who is unavailable, but 
Guy Fordham and Danny 
Hall, two players who missed 
the World Cup because of ex- 
aminations, and Cannock's 
Bob Crutchley. Kalbir Takher 
and Michael Johnson are 
included. 

Sailing 

The annual Round the Island 
Race starts from Cowes this 
morning, with 1.380 boats 
entered and more than 10,000 
competitors involved, writes 
Bob Fisher. Among them is 
Damon HID* wbo will be on 
Lawrie Smith's Silk Cut and 
aiming to beat the race record 


I for a monohull of 5hr I2mln 
Given the moderate south- 
easterly breeze forecast that 
record is likely to survive, 
i But the multihull best time 
3hr 55min may well be top- 
pled by Don Wood’s 40-foot 
catamaran Wight Source. 

Basketball 

Five years after changing his 
name, the Sacramento Kings 
guard Mahmoud Abdul-Rauf 
is chan gin g the country in 
which be plays by moving to 
Turkey. Formerly known as 
Chris Jackson, he changed 
his name two years alter em- 
braced Islam in 1991. 

Ice Hockey 

Newcastle have appointed the 
former Sheffield Steelers de- 
fenceman Mike O'Connor as 
their general manager. The 
38-year-old Canadian began 
his career in Britain with 
Durham Wasps in 1984. 


‘ >: v- 


|The week’s sport on TV 


Moon U>e Crickat England v South 
Africa from Lord fc. Highlights at 
11.45pm 

1.30pm Sreida* Grandstand 

Introduced by Sub Barter. 135 
Cricket from UxtfS; 3.40 World 
Cup Rowing: 4iJ Cricket 6.15 
Wimbledon preview 
7J5Q World Cop What dre Papers 
Say A report from England^ 
training camp on how newspa- 
pers sre covering theVIforfcf 


Lhm «puMM Race One 
from San Marino. Race Two at 
230 

1pm T**at% Find erf tfwATPtoume- 
msntfrom Hofand 
SJ30 I*reC*eSngTourof 

Switzerland, sixth stage 
4L20 World Cup 88 UaaArgartina 
v Jamaica ftk*-aS4i30) 

7 JSO World C**» 98 Uwa USA vfran 

10.0 Sw^^BacJngFerEx 
OT pionshipL round nine 


aur/v Yugoslavia 


-fOLAOum Una Cricket England v 

South Africa, final day of the 

second Tfest from Lo^Ts 
Continued from BBC2 
rtgMghts on BBCZ atl 1 .15pm 

f.40pa» Wfcnbledon 88 Lhre 

Coverage of the opening match 

of tfte championship s be tween 
F*ate Sampras and Dorrvr* 
Hrbafe Continued from BBC2 
HghtHits on BBC2 at 9L25pm 
4.19 World Cup 98 UaaColomfM 
vTixitata. Group Gftoni 

MonlpeSer (Wcfc-off 430 

11-0 World Cup 88 Match Of 
Day Mghfights of England v 
Romania 


Hmb Wlinlihutnn 98 tire Sue 

Barter Kraduces coverage o* 
OP season^ third Grand Sam 

MBpalteCKeMEn^mlv 

South Africa. Highijhte at 
11.15pm 

3JS9 iwniMnInn tfr — 1 ft *-*~* 


7.30pm World Cqi 98 Live Romania 
v England, Gran*] G from 
TcnAxsePdck-o/TSpn) 

10^40 Fantasy World Cop With 
Skinner and BadcSel 


Cricket rtghsghts Of England v 
South Africa 


&30pra Racing From Windsor and 
'ter mouth 


JUO World Cap 98 Live Chla v 

Cameroon (kick-off 3.0) 

7JB0 World Op 98 Una Brad v 

Norway fbefr-effap) 


3pm LhreCycBaglburof 

Switzerland, seventh stage 
4JTO World Ciep 08 Lhm Colombia 
v Tunisia 


I Tuesday 


I. 45pm World Cup 88 and 

Wimbledon Urn Franca v 
Denmark. Group C from Lyon 
(HcJt-afT4.0L Plussscond-fouid 
action from Wimbledon 
Further Iannis on B8C2, with 
VaghSghte on B8C2 at 9.30pm 

II. 10 World Cam 98 Match of Ore 

Day France v Danmark, South 
Africa v SaucB Arabia. Spain v 


US World Cop 98 Una Hotandv 

Mexico, Grow) Efrom 9t Bfems 
pctaff&OQ) 

1 1.30 World Ctm 98 Match of the 

Our HkjhSghts of Brigkan V 
Stash Korea, Hofrand v Mexico, 
Germany v Iran and USA v 
Ybgo ah Ma 


Results 


BUI 


SEj : 1 1 1- 


1.45pm Vftoobladon 98 Line Vwmeris 
singles. Continued from BBC2. 

WghBghts an BBC2 at 9.30pm 7.50pm World Cup 98 Lhre Spain v 

7J3D World Cup 98 Urn Scotland v Bulgaria or Nigeria v Bulgaria. 

Morocco, Group A from St Group D {ktt-eff B.O] 

Etienne (kickoff 8.ty. Plus high- 10^40 Fantasy World Ca* Line With 

lights of tetiyv Austria. Chtov S Ma w an d BadJal 

Cameroon and Brazl v 


Vrf 


3pm Live Cricket Lanca^drev 
Sussex In the NatWast Trophy 
that round 


Z^OSpm World Cop 98 Live ftaly v 
Austria or Chffev Cameroon, 
Group B pack'd! 3.(9 
1040 Wtorid c«w 98 fineora 
MghBghts of Scotlmd v 
Morocco and Brad v Norway 


IJOppliwC pftiB liMaf 

Swtoertand. ninth stage 
230 World Ow 98 Lhre South 

Africa v Sajrf Arabia fock-<fl3.0) 
730 World dm 98 Lhre Mgertav 
Paraguay (kick-off 8X8 


Thursday 25 


Continued from B8C2 
Ughtghtson BBC2 alSJOpm 


I Terrestrial pick of the week 




[Satellite pick of the week 




Peripheral vision 

n 


JB; New Zealand Maoris E6 Tonga 7. 


RUGBY LEAGUE 


UrnSTlt II i nfix (9 18 . l — re . 
TifaB Cvnunlno 2. Stodlne 7 . Ham*. SI 
MMra. nn a l r i Harris 5 . Drop goak Har- 
ris. Ndhn Trite Bakrirln, Moana. 8 ksr- 
rett. Orreha ffloem Z Paaraon ( 12 , 187 ) 
rmonwoN _____ 

KakSSqs Laursnca, K 
Tyrsr. C l as h Lae. Drop «aah Longo. 
rtadisrstnnsi Triasi Bator. Coventry. 
Peah Famne (2J56BJ 

smeomo rn um 

Odre (2Z) 30, Lpm (TO) 

30 L OMharer IHre MM* 2 . Uartindata. 
Uearie. OmM wnureon 4 . Prop pas 
WUXlnson. I ■ sSI i Ljreo Triasi Byrne 
2 . Parsley, nmlii p Jones 4 ( 1 .B 6 B) 
BTATB OP onnmh Oueenrend IB NSW 
4 (O u aana lai m win aertea 2-1). 


QOUF 


SHD> (Eaatitounwi: T i ro l Bna h rr A 
shas riesrto (Sp) M A KoumlMnra (Rub) 
w/o In]; J NoMBtRalCx) M N Zverm ra 

SwriireWrarin/M Zvarroro (SfVBola) H 
Y Bezukl/C Via {lndo/NoBi| 6 - 4 . 6 - 0 . 


BASEBALL 


MtaaCMI LEADUBi Texaa 3 Oakland a 
Cleveland 2 NY Yankees a Detroit 3 Kan- 
sas City k Tampa Bay 5 Boston 7 (lOnns)-, 
BaiUmora 6 Toronto 13 : Ctilcago WS 1 Min- 
nesota 4 {SlnnsL Anaheim 11 Seflfflfl S. 
Mumosuu. 1 CMUA OndnralJ 2 Ari- 
zona 4 ; Atlanta 2 Florida % Chicago Cute 
IS Philadelphia S: Montreal 7 NY Mata & 
Houston 6 Si Louts 7 : Colorado 0 Los An- 
geles 9 : San Francisco 6 San Diego 7 ; 

Milwaukee 0 Rtaburgh 1. 


AGENCY GRAHDWASTERS (London): 
Hound Pore= J Rowson (Scot) X E van den 
Doel (Neth) X Hoontf Phre J WWtzkta (US) 
0 C McNab (Scot) 1 ; N McDonald 1 R Bans 
K R Burnett (US) X P Wells X. failsrer E 
van don Dost (Nath) 3 and 1 untin; McDon- 
ald. Weds (Eng) 3 ; D Gormaily (Eng). J 
Rowson (Scot) 2 X and 1 imftn. 


CYCUNG 


mm or witthujiiipi nw staae 

(Oberwald to Varese: 206k): 1. L Jeiaben 
iFr) Once 4W 5BmM 42eec: Z B Zberg 
(Switz) Radobank: 3. S QerzaUl (it) Mem- 
tone all si Own* 1. □ Rebel Hn (Bj Poitl 
i3hr 22nan34secZJalabertatiraec:3.B 
Zberg 20. 


AACHDT OIW CfUUBNOESHW (Aa- 
chen. Get): rpierter Wndai s WrigH 
I Eng) tx R Macree (Eng] 9-0. 1D-& B-7: S 
Homar (Eng) U T Malik (Wales) W/O In): L 
drome (Eng) « J Marlin (Eng] 9-6, 9-4, 
9-4: S ScboM (Bad fat J TranSeld (Eng) 
9-10, 9-6. 9-3, 9-0. 


Golf 

US Open 


News and Reports 

0930 168 571 

due cow SOS PBiiei 

area sr: a^. t5 ureiwc. ibis i*r fte. 

ifriucnniQMB 

T feGuardian 
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David Davies finds the big guns 
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Faldo 


ICK FALDO, he of 
the constant com- 
plaint “it's the put- 
ting, it’s the putting” 
took 77 in the first round of 
the DS Open at the Olympic 
. dub' in San Francisco. His 
seven-over-par round not only i 
left him 11 behind the over- 
night leader Payne Stewart, it 
locked him into a struggle to | 
make the cut. . 

His score was the worst of I 
any of the 12 European Ryder 
Cup players present and left 
him reflecting: “My putting is 
my only weakness. Fm happy 
with the rest of my game. 

“I mean. Cor itmtanra , taic«» 
the 17th. I hit a drive and one- 
iron there to 15 feet — and 
foreepott. That hole Is a total 
waste. It's ridiculous.” 

Faldo is at least right about 
that, the fairway being so 
sharply cambered Michael 
Schumacher, or any driver 
near hbn. might have prob- 
lems with it The six-times 
major winner continued: 
‘The course is just too severe. 
When you miss a fairway, and 
I only missed two today, the 
best you can hope for Is hick. 

1 made six mistakes anrf they 
cost me seven shots.” 

Faldo began the second 
round brightly enough with a 
birdie at the long 1st, but then 
hit a terrible tee shot at the 
short 3rd which finished in 
the rough, right of the green. 
He chipped to 20 fee t, left the 
first putt four feet short and 
then missed that for a double- 
bogey five. Successive bogies 
followed to take him to 10 - 
over for the championship, 
before a birdie at die 7th 
allowed him to recover to 
122nd place In a field of 156. 


Transport 


Jose Maria Olazabal, not 
quite as smooth as cm Thurs- 
day, bad scored one birdie 
and two bogies by the 6th, to 
be one-under and tied for 
fourth place at that stage. The 

Spaniard was u nriAratanriahly I 

for more upbeat after his first j 
round of 68. He said: “1 drove 
I the ball well again. It was a ! 
nice thtng . a great fe eling .” j 
Jesper Parnevik was well 
in touch after a first round 
that consisted of 43 shots *nd 
only 28 putts. The Swede has 
developed his own speciality 
shot for this week, a shot de- 
signed to keep the ball out of 
the rough at all costs. 

He calls it his Bullet Shot 
and he produces it with a 
driver, gripped almost on the 
metal. "The ball flies very low 
and very Cast and usually 
very straight" he said, “just 
like a real bullet” 

It let him down at the 10th, 
where be was trying to Cade 
the ball round the dog-leg bat 
hooked it viciously over the 
crowd and into the trees. 

‘1 was 210 yards from the 
green,” he said, “but I saw a 

five feet I had to hit it low a! 
first and then get it to rise 
quickly, and then carry to the 
green.” 

He accomplished these Bal- 
lesterian demands and topped 
it off by holing a 50-foot putt 
for a birdie. 

Parnevik, who won the 
Phoenix Open earlier in the 
year and is 19th in the DS 
Money List with nearly 
£437.000, is going to try and 
qualify for the next Ryder 
Cnp team — a welcome 
change of heart 
“Playing at Valderrama 
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Beanjoire in Nantes when 
Brazil played Morocco an 
Tuesday was a hand-painted 
banner declaring "France much for the inexperienced 

wants to see Edmunda" Ten Paraguayan keeper. In the 1 
mmntuB aft e r ^ B razilian opening moments he dis- 

forward had replaced Bebeto play edtmce again his unpar- 

it became clear just why the alleled ability to knock oppo 

French were so keen to watch nents over with any available 


the Florentine player in 
action. With a haeMmgi that 
cannoned touch off his 
own shin and an attempt to 


an the lightning acceleration 


part of his body (Stoichkov'a 
chest-butting skills wouW . 
gam hhw hrmlfs nf a/tmtraH/m 

from bun sea elephants and .; 
he made ftiH use ofthe im- 
mense irritation of having to 


of a nervous teenager taking a play up front with Lubaslav 


Swinging the bines . . . Nick Faldo tees off on the 2nd bole in the second round of the DS OpenpHOTtxsnflpH:A>mf^RaxNGTON 


was definitely one of the high- 
lights of my career and I 
would like to do it again. 

“Hie European tour have 
made it tougher for me to 
qualify and I can see that they 
want to protect the tour by ; 
having the Ryder Cup players 
playing over there. But if I 
can get in next year’s world 
tour events I should be able to 
meet the selection criteria 


and I'm definitely going to 
try." 

John Daly was two two over 
par after nine hales and was 
not a happy man. He had de- 
liberately left his driver in 
the locker-room because, at 
6.797 yards this course is not , 
long enough to intimidate any : 
of foe professionals, let alone | 
Long John. But he was still 
missing fairways and drop- , 


ping shots and his patience, 
or his notorious lack of it, 
was being tried. 

Last year, for instance, in 
thin championship at Con- 
gressional in Washington,, he 
walked off the course after 
nine hales because he was 
playing badly. 

“I had the shakes last I 
year,” said foe recovering al- . 
cohoLic. “This year I don't I 


am not craving alcohol badly 
as I was then. 

"When you play a major the 
nerves are already there and 
then to top it off with the sha- 
kes ... if you've . never been 
there you wouldn’t -under- 
stand. It was a very Hiffimit 
time." 

Against that background 
Daly's 32 home on Thursday 
was a triumph of the will. 


1 R-J-’lCvC CiOth: -ig. 2 Remove 
in;o v.et heir the- rich. r.utriftirg c 


Rusedski “still hopeful” of 
making Wimbledon deadline 
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Stephen Blerley 

G reg rusedsei wm 

leave it until the last 
possible moment before de- 
ciding whether he Is fit 
enough to play his opening 
match at Wimbledon next 
week. 

Rusedski. Britain’s No.i, 
damaged his left ankle liga- 
ments when he slipped during 
the Stella Artois tournament 
at Queen’s last week, and has 


been receiving intensive 
treatment since last Friday. 
In a brief statement yesterday 
he said he was "still hopeful 
of playing”. 

However. Rusedski has 
only played <me full mg teh in 
almost four weeks. 

"I am continuing with my 
physio sessions and also some 
light training," he said. "I 
will know more next Mon- 
day." 

Tennis reports, page 24 


first driving lesson in his 
father's new Mercedes, Ed- 
mtmdo gave the world a wel- 
come reminder that the Bra- 
zilians are human after alL 

TWmimrlo natna tn Franne 

with a reputation for being so 

hn t -hogri ivt thaftiiK tiafei have 

to be treated with flame retar- 
dant There is nothing wrong 
with this of course. Indeed 
part of the job of the tourna- 
ment is foe opportunity it af- 
fords to see some of the 
globe's most ill-tempered 
players In action from a safe 
distance, a sort of safari park.. 

We aficionados of on-pitch 
grumpiness are not interested 
in mere spite. Nor do we have 
time for those cry-babies who 
react to every foul on them- 
selves or a team-mate by bran- 
dishing an imaginary card at 
the referee (in my view if Sepp 
Blatter is really serious about 
cleaning up the game he 
would make the card mime a 
mandatory sending-off offence 
along with shooting direct 
from a free-kick which Is 
more than 30 yards from goal, 
wearing yellow boots and 
being called Andress MdBer). 

Such displays of petty malice 
are of no interest to us seekers 
after the strop. What we want 
to see is the practitioner of the 
glare, the scowl, fiie tantrum. 
Which is why I was in Montpel- 
lier a week yesterday to wit- 
ness in the steaming flesh an 
intriguing encounter between 
the oid stamp-master general 
himself Hristo Stoichkov and 
his latest challenger. Iattn 
America's Mr Angry Jose Luis 
Chilavert of Paraguay. 

On paper it appeared that 
Chilavert held a couple of 
clear advantages over the 
Bulgarian: he is a goalkeeper 
(even Manchester United’s 
mild-mannered Alex Stepney 
reputedly once dislocated his 


Penev). Penev is an excellent 
aide-de-rant. A tall man of in- 
discernible abilities (a phrase 
I want carved on the my 
gravestone, incidentally) Lu- 
oo's playing style was 
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A copy of the Collins English Dictio nar y will be sent 
to the first five correct entries drawn. Entries to The 
Guardian Crossword, P.O. Bax 14641, London, EC1R 3 JX, 
or Fax to 0171 713 4735 by first post on Friday Solution and 
winners in the Guardian on Monday June 29. 
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Across 


1 See 8 and 24 

4 Using pulpit on the Sabbath, 
a priest of the national pale 
( 8 ) 

8, lac. Position bringing forth 
the use of E. Heath (3^J2j3,5j 

10 Superkx ranter at Oxford? 

M 

11 OWmlhary chopper coming 
South for some Wt of 
hovering (6) 

12 Pachydornousprai^} 

10 The way bade to a measure of 
conscription (5) 

IT Bearing in a layer of grey (5) 
1R He forged the original 
Faflopian delivery? {5-4} 

19 island of eggheads? (6) 

21 Found at last in eruption? 
We’re sunk! (8) 


24,1 ae Business manager on a 

diet (3, 6,2 ,3,5) 

25 British law lord has gone 
astray at the ctub (6) 

26 As Piaza-Toro starts to define 
underrated, cultivated and 
kxtfly(5) 

Down 


1 The fathead oc-could be 
seen with a cutting 
expression (7-5) 

2 Not In accord with 
shopkeepera nationally? (2-7) 

3 The Spanish, consumed by 
fire (5) 

4 Cigarette smotera dying to 
kick this? (3-6) 

5^23 Two prisons seen on a 
walk tn London (8) 

6 Very loud export turned to 
pound "una corda 1 ' (4,5) 

7 Somewhat battie-hanfoned 
widow-maker (5) 


9 Hot as HeO, sand-blasted the 
6001(4,3,5) 

13 Thus penned the knowledge 
Miss Trent brought to Dmtted 
edition (9) 

14 Rose-red citizen serving tea 
wfth banana spBt (9) 

16 For this ratief: thanks! (As 
antic disposition accepts) (9) 
20 Replanting heals envkon- 
mentafly sensitive area (5) 

22 The way arterial btood-woup 

is discerned In Miss 
Spen tow's upbringing (1-4) 

23 See 5 
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□ODBOnOO □□□□□□! 
a □ □ n o □ □[ 
□nnannoo □□bobdI 
Sana bed! 
□□oaanoa anaoaal 

□ □ a n □ □ □ dI 

□□□□□□Basal 

□ □□□□□□ □! 
□mnEnaaoEDD 

□ □□□□anal 
□□□□□□ □□□□□□□□ 

□ □0 □ □ □ Ql 

□□□□□□ □□□□□□□□! 

□ □ a □ ts □ cl 

□cdoqoo □□□□aooGl 
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